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1403 
quarto 
CHAP. I. edition 


In the Introduction, pp. 276—370, I have already given a complete ae 


paraphrase of the contents of this book, exhibiting the main divisions octavo 
and general principles of arrangement and the connexion of its several edition 
parts: and have added, in five appendices, dissertations on some special °73- 
points which seemed to require a more detailed treatment than they 
could conveniently receive in mere notes. Referring to this for informa- 
tion on all such general matters, I may confine myself in the commen- 
tary to special details of language, allusion, and such like particulars. 
This book, by the extreme brevity of expression which characterises it, 
leaving even more than usual to the reader’s ingenuity to supply, by the 
consequent difficulty of translation, and the obscurity of many of the 
allusions, offers at least as many impediments and stumblingblocks to 
the embarrassed commentator as either of the two preceding; and it is 
to be feared that the explanation and illustration are not likely to be much 
shorter than before, in spite of what has been already done in the Intro- 
duction. 

With the. end of Book I! we finish the treatment of what (according 
to the Latin division) is termed z#ventio, the invention and supply of 
all the various kinds of arguments, which the orator has to invent, or 
find for himself; and we now proceed to the analysis of (1) Aéfs, 
elocutio, verbal style, including vmdxpsors, delivery, ronuntiatio and acto, 
(Aristotle omits the latter, at all events in the treatment of it, confining 
Umoxpiois to the mode of speaking, declamation, § 4): and (2) rages, the 
order and disposition, together with the ordinary topics, of the several 
divisions of the speech. The first is examined in the first twelve chapters, 
the second from the thirteenth to the end. These three general divi- 
sions of the art are expressed by Cicero, Orator § 43, ¢via videnda sunt 
oratort, quid dicat (miotets), guo guidque loco (rakis), ef guomodo (rékis). 

§ 1 commences with a partial repetition of the concluding summary 
of the preceding chapter. The three modes of proof are enumerated, 
miorets, 700s, maGos : (1) the direct logical proof, by argument ; (2) the con- 
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veying a favourable. impression by the exhibition of character in and by 
the speech; and (3), working on the feelings of the audience, so as to 
bring them to that state of mind which is favourable to the orator’s pur- 
pose; to excite an angry or a calm temper, love or hatred, envy, jea- 
lousy, righteous indignation, and so on, according to circumstances and 
the immediate occasion. 

' ©The enthymemes too have'been stated, whence they are to be sup- 
plied; for of enthymemes there are special (e{8,) as well as common 
topics (rdo)’. See the quotation from Spengel’s Study of Ancient Rhe- 
vortc prefixed to II 23. 

§ 2. ‘The next subject to be treated of is style’ (the manner of 
expressing oneself; including not only the language, but the manner of 
delivery, both in voice, declamation, the pronunciation, tone, rhythm, 
&c.; and—here Aristotle stops, and the Latin rhetoricians add—action, 
the appropriate gesticulation, management of the hands and the body in 
general, and expecially the features): ‘for it is not sufficient to know 
what to say, it is necessary also to know how to say it; and this contri- 
butes greatly to the impression conveyed of a certain character in the 
speech’, The tone of voice, the expression of the features, the gestures 
employed, the kind of language used, quite independently of the argu- 
ments, will materially assist the impression of moral (or any particular) 
character which the orator wishes to assume, on the minds of the audi- 
ence. The 46os of 111 16.8 is part of this, the moral character imparted 
by the choice of language, of terms, tone and expression, significant of 
moral purpose, mpoaipects. 

§ 3. ‘Now first of all, inquiry was naturally directed to that which is 
first in the natural order, the sources from which things themselves 
derive their plausibility or power of persuasion’ (i.e. what are the sources 
of rhetorical proof of facts themselves; which of course is the basis of 
the entire art or practice, and therefore ‘first in the order of nature’); 
“and secondly, the due setting out (disposal) of these by the language; 
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kava @uow, O wep TWEPUKE TPWTOV, avTAa Ta TPAY- 
para éx Tivwy éxe TO TiBavov? SevTEpov O€ TO TAVTA 
Ti A€Ee Stabe Oa Tpitov dé TovTwy, O duvapw pev 
Ever peylotny, ovrw © émixexelpnTa, Ta Tepl THY UTO- 
and thirdly (rovrwy, of such things as these, the divisions of Rhetoric), 
what has the greatest force (or influence, zs esfectally effective as a means 
of persuasion), but has not yet been attempted (regularly, systematically, 
as an art, no serious attempt has yet been made upon it), that which 
relates to delivery’. 

§ 3. mpdrov e(ytn6n xara @vow] A similar phraseology occurs at the 
beginning of the Poetics, I 1, ult. dp€dpevoe xara vow mpwrov dro Tov 
aporev. And de Soph. El. init. dpgauevor xara dvow dro tov mporoy. 
Victorius. 

8:abécOa] denotes the ‘disposal’ or ‘ disposition’, i.e. the investing of 
the speech with a certain character, putting it in a certain state, by the 
use of language: as the dxpoarai of a speech are said d:ariferOai ms, to 
be brought into such and such a disposition or state of feeling by it: a 
common use of the verb. It does not mean here distribution, ordering, 
arrangement, which is not the special office of the graces and proprieties 
of language or style. There is another sense in which this verb is used 
by later writers, as Polybiys, Dionysius, Diodorus, with Aoyous and the 
like, disponere, in publicum proponere, in medium proferre, to dispose or 
set out (8a), as wares in a market for sale, éaler,; which may Josstbly be 
the meaning here, though, I think, it would be less appropriate. Victo- 
rius renders it exp/anare. 8.abeois, in Longinus quoted below, seems to — 
correspond to d:arifeoa here in the sense in which I have explained it. 

émixexeipyrat] is a striking instance of that abnormal formation of the 
passive, which I have explained and illustrated in Appendix B on I 12. 22 
[Vol. 1. p. 297]. 

vnoxpiots, ‘acting’, properly includes, besides declamation, the ma- 
nagement of the voice, to which Aristotle, as already mentioned, here 
confines it, § 4, that of the features, arms, hands, and the entire,body: and 
so it is treated by the Latin rhetoricians, Cicero, Quintilian, &c. Longi- 
nus, Ars Rhet., (apud Spengel, Rhet. Gr. I 310,) has a chapter upon it,. 
following another srepi A€fews. His description of it is, pipnots Toy kar’ 
ahr Bevav éxaore Tapiorapeveov dav kat maddy cal diabeors oaparos re Kal 
Tovov Parijs mpoobopos TOIS VITOKELpevots wpdypaciw. Suvarat 8€ peyioroy 
eis wiotw x«.7.A. Dionysius, de admirabili vi dicendi in Demosthene, c. 22, 
p. 1023 (Reiske), says of the great orator, xoopodvros amayra Kai xpnpari- 
Covros (cxnparifovros, Sylburg).r7 wpemovon vmoxpioe ns Sevvoraros ackn- 
THS eyevero, Os Amravrés TE Guoroyovat Kal €& avrav leiv ore rv Noyov, k.T.A. 
See Quint. xI 3. 5, on the effect of pronuntiatio, ‘delivery, declamation’, 
where he ‘says that even an indifferent speech set off by the vigour and 
grace of action will have more weight or effect than the very best without 
it: in §6 he quotes the opinion of Demosthenes, who assigned successively 
the first, second, and third place to declamation (pronuntiatio), and so 
on till his questioner stopped. In § 7 he quotes Aeschines’ saying to the 
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Kpiow, Kal yap eis Thy TpayiKkyy Kal pavwdiav de 
aapndOev: UrrexpivoyTo ‘yap avTol Tas Tparywotas of Trot- p. 111. 
Rhodians, who were admiring the de Corona as he recited it to them, 
Quid st ipsum audissetis? et M. Cicero unam in dicendo actionem domt- 
nari puiat, Cic. de Or. U1 56. 213, from which the whole passage of 
Quintilian is taken. Also Brutus, LXVI 234, Lentulus’ opinion. XXXVIII 
141, 142. XLIII 168 (Spalding ad loc. Quint.). On Demosthenes’ dictum, 
Bacon, £ssays, Of Boldnesse, init., has this remark: A strange thing 
that that part of an Oratour which is but superficiall, and rather the ver- 
tue of a Player, should be placed so high above those other noble parts 
of Invention, Elocution, and the rest; nay almost alone, as if it were all 
in all. But the reason is plaine. There is in humane Nature generally 
more of the foole then of the wise; and therefore those faculties by 
which the foolish part of men’s mindes is taken are most potent. 

: ‘(And this is not at all-‘surprising) because in fact it was not till late 
that it made its way into the tragic art and rhapsody; for the poets at 
first (in the earliest stages of the drama) used to act their tragedies them- 
selves’ (and therefore, as there was no profession of acting or professional 
actors, it was not likely that an art of acting should be constructed ; the 
poets acted, as they wrote, as well as they could by the light of nature, 
without any rules of art). 

paygsia. On pavedoi and fap@deiv, see Plat. Ion, 530 B, et seq., 
Miiller, Hist. Gr. Lit.c.4 § 3. Heyne, Excursus I] ad Il. Q,§ 3; Vol. 
VIII. p. 792. F.A. Wolf, Proleg. ad Hom. p.99 seq. Nitzsch, Quaest. 
fom. Iv. p. 13 seq. 

owe mapnrbev] infra § 5, owe mpondOev; Poet. IV 17, ro péyebos (ris 

" rpaypdias)...cpe drecepwivOn, alsoV 3. 

Umexpivoyvro avroi] Plut. Sol. XxXIX (Victorius), 6 ZdéAwy éOeacaro roy 
Odomw avrov vroxpwwopevoy domep eOos hv rots madatois. Liv. VII 2, Livius 
—idem scilicet, id quod omnes tum erant, suorum carminum actor. Vic- 
torius thinks that this statement is confirmed by Hor. A. P. 277, guae 
canerent agerentque peruncti faecibus ora, which means that ‘the poets. 

_ themselves had their faces smeared’, Donaldson, Theatre of the Greeks, 
Ed. vii. p. §9, n. 10. 

‘It is plain then that there is something of this kind in Rhetoric also 
as well as in poetry’ (declamation may be studied and practised for the 
purposes of Rhetoric, as well as for those of acting in tragedy and comedy 
or of rhapsodical recitation): ‘which, in fact, (i.e. the ‘ poetical’ declama- 
tion), has been dealt with (treated artistically, see note on I 1. 3), besides 
others, by Glaucon of Teos in particular’. 

This tautological repetition of xai, cat wepl ry pyropixyy, cal wept ryy 
mownrixny, is not unfrequent in Aristotle. Compare Pol. 1 2, 12526 26, 
Gomep dé cal ra ei8n—ovUr@ Kal rovs Blovs rav Gedy. Ib. 1253 @ 31, womep 
yap Kal reXewbev—ovre nal xopiober. 

Glaucon of Teos, an Ionian city on the coast of Asia Minor, is most 
probably the same as a Glaucon mentioned by Ion, Plat. Ion 530 D (so 
Stallbaum’s note ad loc.), as following his own profession as a rhapso- 
dist, which seems suitable enough for one who writes on the art of tragic 
declamation, especially as acting and rhapsodizing are actually coupled 
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together by Aristotle in the preceding sentence. I should be disposed 
also to identify with him of Teos, the Glaucon quoted in Poet. xxv 23 
—seemingly as a poetical critic, which is also a kindred pursuit. See in 
Smith’s Biogr. Dict. the third article on Glaucon. 

Tyrrwhitt ad loc. Poet. seems in favour of the supposition that the 
three Glaucons are one. A Glaucon who wrote a work on yAdooat (sic), 
- Athen. XI 480 F, was at all events not far removed from the same stu- 


dies. Schneider, ad Xen. Conv. III 6. 
§ 4. fore 8 atry] So all MSs and Edd.; except Buhle, who reads 


avrn. This surely must be right: avrj7 seems to have no meaning here. - 


Victorius retaining avrj translates ‘haec’. 

‘This (declamation, vsoxpiois) resides in the voice, in the mode of 
employing it, that is, for (the expression of) any emotion; that is to say, 
sometimes loud, sometimes low, sometimes intermediate (between the two, 
middling, neither the one nor the other); and in the mode of employing 
the accents (or fones of voice), that is to say acute, grave, middle’ (circum- 
flex, from the combination of the two others, », = ~ ), ‘and certain measures 
(times) in respect of each. For there are three things that are the sub- 
jects of such enquiries, magnitude (intensity, volume of sound), tune, time’. 

ofoy] is here in both cases videlicet, ‘that is to say’, a direct specifica- 
tion of certain definite things; not, as usual, ‘for instance’, as an exam- 
ple or specimen, which supposes o¢her things of the same kind, besides 


those expressly mentioned. Thus ofoy here does not mean that the three - 


kinds of sounds and accents mentioned are mere examples of a much 
larger class, but they sfecsfy the exact number of kinds which are 
intended to be distinguished in either case. This is common in Ari- 
stotle. Instances are, few out of many, Pol. 1 6, sub fin., 8ovAo0s pépos re 
rou Seomcrov, oloy Euwpuyov...pepos. C. 7 sub fin. 9 8é xrnrexy...otov 1) Sexaia. 
c. 8, 1256 a@ 36, oloy of pév ard Ayoreias KT.A. C. 13, 1260 @ 6, ofov rou 
Acyov Exovros cal rov ddcyov. I15, 1264 a 26, olov hpoupous. Ib. c. 6, 
1265 @ 35, olov, ‘I mean to say.’ De Sens. c. 5, 443 4 10, ra crotxeia, 
oloy rip anp v8op yj. Plat. Gorg. 502 D. [Cf. supra II 19. 26.] 

On the modulation of the voice in the expression of the various emo- 
tions, see Cic. de Or. III. cc. 57, 58, §§ 215—219, where it is illustrated at 
length. 


On the accerits, and péyeOos, appovia, pvOpos, and their application to © 


Rhetoric, see Introduction, Appendix C to Book 111, p. 379 seq 
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peyebos: dpuovia puOpos. Ta pev ouv a0Aa oxedov 
ék TwWY aywvwy ouTOL AauBavovew, Kal kabamrep éxet 
petCov SuvvavTat voy Tav womTav ot VroKpiTai, Kat 
KaTa TOUS TOMTIKOUS aywvas ia THY MoXOnpiay TwY 

5 woATewy. oumw S& OVYKELTAL TEXYN TWEPt avTwY, 
émrel Kal TO mept Thy NEEW OWE moonAbev' Kal Soxet 
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* _ "Now one might almost say (it is pretty nearly true to say) that these 
are the inen that gain all the prizes in (77. out of, as the roduce or profit 
derived from, got out of them,) the contests (dramatic and rhapsodical), 
and as in these the actors have more power, influence, effect (over the 
audiences, and those who adjudge the prizes), than the poets nowadays, 
so likewise (has acting or declamation) in civil and social contests (the 
contests of the law-courts, and public assembly—comp. III 12.2) by rea- 
son of the defects (the véctous, depraved character) of our constitutions’ 
(as that of Athens, where I, Aristotle, am now writing). 

The vice or defect, which permits these irregular and extraneous 
appeals to the feelings, and the influence which ‘acting’ thereby acquires, 

. are attributed here to the coms¢ztution—comp. I 1. 4, where ‘well-governed 
states’, edvopovpevas modes, States which are under good laws and insti- 
tutions, are said to forbid them: if that of Athens were sound and 
healthy and right, Uys, dp67, opposed to poxOnpd, they would not be 
allowed ¢here. In the next section, 5, the defect is attributed to the 
audience: in the one case the institutions themselves are in fault, in the 
other the tempers and disposition of the hearers, whose taste and judg- 
ment are so depraved that they require the stimulus of these distorting 
(Scaorpédpovra, I I. §) emotions. 

On the influence of acting in producing emotion, and thereby per- 
suasion, see by all means Cicero’s description, de Or. 111 56 § 213, seq., 
which furnishes an excellent illustration of what is here said. Note par- 
ticularly the case of Gracchus, § 214. After a quotation from his speech 

. Cicero adds, guae sec ab tllo esse acta constabat oculis voce gestu, intmict 
ut lacrimas teneré non possent, And Orat. c. XVII, est enim actio quasé 
corporis quaedam eloquentia, quum constet e voce et motu, § 55 and 
the rest. 

§ 5. ‘But no art has been as yet composed of it; for in fact it was 
not till late that that of composition made any advance: and it (4 
vmoxpitiky) is thought low and vulgar’ (in the sense of popular and unsub- 
stantial, directed to show, not substance) ‘and rightly so considered?’ (or, 
‘when considered aright’; so Victorius. But the other is the more zafxz- 
val interpretation of UroAapBavew; which will not in fact bear the mean- 
ing assigned to it by Victorius ‘Si vere zudicare volumus’; ‘consider’ in 
the two renderings has @if/erent senses). 

doprixes, see note on II 21.15, opposed to yapre’s in the sense of 
mental refinement and cultivation, Molestos et illepidos, quos Graeci 
poxOnpovs Kat goptixous dicerent; Aulus Gellius, Noctes Attici 18. 4 
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(ntety wept Tov oyov n ws Ante AuTEtY NTE EvPpai- 
ve. Sikaiov yap avtois dywviCer Oa Tois mpayphacww; 
worTe TaAAa EEw TOU drrodei~at TEptepya eaTiv’ GAN 
Suws peya Sivarat, KaBamwep elpnrat, Sia tHv Tou 
(Gaisford). See Twining on Poet. note 263, pp. 540—544, where a 
number of examples illustrative of its various applications are collected. 
doprixas, érayOas, émimd\acrws (Suidas), The last of these two equiva< 
lents helps to explain a distinction in Eth. Eudem. I 4.2, of arts dop- 
tixai, mept xypnyariopoy (engaged in money-making, mercenary), Bavavooe 
(mechanical), which is subsequently explained, Aéyw 8€ oprixas pev ras 
mpos Sofay mpayparevopevas povov. This I suppose must be meant of arts 
that have nothing solid and substantial about them, but aim at mere 
outside show, ostentatious and hollow, mpés 8ofay contrasted with mpis 
dAndecav: and eémmAdorws ‘beplastered’ seems to correspond to this. 
And this same signification is plainly conveyed by the word here in the 
Rhetoric, which is immediately followed by dAX’ éAns ovons mpos ddfay 
tis mpayparelas, i.e. not only voxperixyj, but the whole of Rhetoric, is — 
directed mpés 80fav. So that doprsxoy here must stand, as it often does, for 
the vulgarity which is shewn in unphilosophical habits of mind, want of 
mental cultivation in persons: and, as applied to a study or art, may 
signify popular, showy, unsubstantial, and in this point of view too low 
and vulgar to be entertained by a man of science or philosopher. It has 
precisely the same meaning in Pol. I 11, 1258 6 35. See Eaton ad loc. 

‘But since the entire study and business of Rhetoric is directed to 
mere opinion, is unscientific, (directed to ro Soxety, mere outward show, 
not rd elvas: I 7. 36—37, see note,) we must bestow the requisite (rjy) 
pains and attention upon it, not that it is right (to do so), but as neces- 
sary (for success in persuading): for, as to strict justice, ‘at implies, 
(requires, sudaud? éori,) looking for no more in the delivery of the speech 
than (to speak it) in a manner which will give neither offence nor — 
delight: for fairness requires that the case be fought on the facts alone, 
and therefore everything else outside the direct proof (of them) is super- 
fluous: but still, as has been already said, they have vast influence by 
reason of the vice or defects (depraved taste and judgment) of the 
hearer’, Quint. 1117.27 seq. Jmperiti enim tudicant, et qui frequenter 
tn hoc ipsum fallendi sunt, ne errent. Nam st mihi sapientes iudices 
dentur, saptentum conctones, atque omne concilium, nihil invidia valeal, 
nihil gratia, nihil opinio praesumpta falsique testes: perquam sit exi- 
guus eloguentiae locus, ek prope in sola delectatione ponatur. Sin et 
audientium mobiles animi et tot malis obnoxia veritas, arte pugnandum 
est et adhibenda quae prosunt. §§ 28, 29. 

ovx opbas exovros] If it be supposed (with Vater) that os is omitted 
in this clause, comp. c. 3 § 3, ov ydp ydvopare xpiiras GAN’ ws ed€cpari. 
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§ 6. ‘Now (attention to) style (mode of speaking) is nevertheless in 
some slight degree necessary (has some slight portion of necessity) in 
every kind (department) of instruction: for it makes some difference 
in the clearness of an explanation whether we speak in one way or 
another; not however so much (as is generally supposed), but all this is 
mere fancy (favracia ‘the mental presentation, a mere copy, without 
reality, note on I 11. 6), and addressed to (for the sake of, to gratify) the 
hearer: for no one teaches geometry in this way’. These tricks and 
graces of style, declamation and acting, have no power of instruction, 
and therefore are never addressed to any student, but only to a popular 
audience like that of the orator, which requires to be flattered or have its 
ears tickled (as Plato says in the Gorgias [463 C, xodaxeias poptoy thy 
pyropixyy, and 502 E, domep matcl...yapiferOa]); to be amused and con- 
ciliated, as well as instructed and convinced 

§7. ‘Now éhat (the art which applies vmoxpsrxyj to Rhetoric), when- 
ever it reaches us (arrives), will produce the same effects as the art of 
acting (i.e. the application of it to dramatic poetry, § 3): some indeed 
have already to a trifling extent made the attempt to treat of it, as Thra- 
symachus in his @Aeo.; in fact, a capacity for acting is a natural gift’ 
(part of that general love of imitation which is the foundation of all the 
imitative or fine arts, Poet. c. 1) ‘and less subject to rules of art’ (more, or 
somewhat, spontaneous, avrocyedcacrixny, extemporaneous, Poet. IV 14, 
of tragedy in its earliest stage), ‘but when applied to language (declama- 
tion) it (the practice of it) may be reduced to an art. And therefore 
those who have the faculty (of vmoxperix) xara A€Ew) obtain prizes in 
their turn’ (again, waAcw; of which rots xara rhv vmoxptow pyropoww is an 
explanation, Victorius), ‘as do also rhetoricians in respect of (by) their 
acting or declamation: for written speeches (in the émiSecrixoy yévos) 
owe more of their effect to the style and language than to the thought or 
intellectual part’; 8cdvocay (Rhet. 11 26. 5, Poet. XIX 2) meaning here 
the logical part of Rhetoric, the direct and indirect arguments. 

Thrasymachus and his €Aeos are described by Plato, Phaedr. 267 c, 
TOY ye pny olkxrpoyowy ént yipas Kal weviay EAxopévay AGyov Kexparnkévat 
réxvy ot paiverat rd Tov Xadxndovlov cbévos. opyioat re av moAAods apa 
Gewvos Gynp yéyove, Kal madw apyiopevos éxadev xndrelv, ws edn’ SiaBadrew 
Te xat dmoAvoacba diaBodras dOevd) xparcoros. 

_ On Thrasymachus see Cambridge Fournal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology, No.1X Vol. 111 p. 268 seq., on the @reor 274, Spengel, Artium 
Scriptores [pp. 95—97, and Blass, die Attische Beredsamkeit, \ esp. p. 244, 
also K. F. Hermann’s Disputatio de Thrasymacho Chalcedonio sophista, 
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Gottingen, 1848, pp. 15, and Mayor’s note on Juv, VII 204, pacnituit 
multos vanae sterilisque cathedrae, sicut Tharsymachi probat exitus. 
Quint. 111 3. 4, Nec audiendi guidam...gui tres modo primas esse partes 
volunt, quoniam memoria atque actio natura non arte contingant,...licet 
Thrasymachus quoque idem de actione crediderit (sc. drexvorepov elvas), 
where Quintilian must be referring to the present passage, though he is 
misled by the words ofoy Opacvpayos éy rois éAdors, into supposing that 
the sentence, xal gars Pvoews ro viroxpirindy eivat, Kal drexvorepoy, is a 
quotation from Thrasymachus. ] 

of yap ypadopevot Acyos x«.7.A.] Comp, III 12. 5, €re 8é padAov 9 évi 
pir «7T.A. at the end of the section. ° 

§ 8. ‘Now the origin of this was due, as is natural, to the poets: for 
not only are all names imitations (copies of ¢hings, which they are sup- 
posed to represent), but there was also the voice ready for use, the most 
imitative of all our members; and so it was (in virtue of the same 
imitative faculty, Victorius) that the arts were composed, that of rhapso- 
dizing and of acting and of course (ye, to be sure) others’. 

xevety, in the sense of originating anything, ‘to stir, set in motion’, 
is found in Plut. Solon. 95 B, dpyopevwy 8¢ ray rept roy O¢orw Fon Thy 
rpaypdiay xweiy! (Victorius). Sext. Empir., adv. Math. vii 6, quotes Ari- 
stotle as having said that Empedocles mporov pnropiehy xexevyxévac: and 
Quintilian, 111 1. 8, doubtless also with reference to Aristotle, repeats 
this, primus post cos...movisse aliqua circa rhetoricen Empedocles dicitur, 
Sext. Empir. again, p. 546, Bekk. adv. Math. X. mpos n@ixovs § 2, of 
Socrates’ ‘ origination’ of the study of Moral Philosophy, o aparos avr» 
ddfas xexeynxévaz. See Spalding ad loc. Quint., who quotes Athen. XIV 
629 C, d0ev éxiviOgcay ai cadovpevas muppiyar. Méovere eodem sensu apud 
Quint. III 6. 10, 103, IV 1. 29. 

Gyopara ptpnpara| This is the Platonic theory, Cratyl. 423 A seq. 


1 Welcker, Nachtrag, p. 239, note 175, accuses Bentley of a ‘wonderful 
blunder’ in the interpretation of xiwet» in this passage, in saying, viz., that it 
signifies ‘the first beginning of tragedy’—which it most undoubtedly does—and - 
understands it himself of ‘disturbing, altering’, as xwety yéuovs (and the proverb 
Bh xlves Kapdpway, ‘let well alone,” guiea non movere, ‘let sleeping dogs lie”). 
He says that Bentley’s rendering is /angst widerlegt. [Bentley, On Phalaris, 1 
pp. 284, 386, ed. Dyce, pp. 262, 309, ed. Wagner. ] 
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The conclusion is, 423 B, dvoza dpa dariv, ds Coxe, pipnpa ovis éxeivou, 6 
puetras kal ovopates 6 pipovpevos tT Par7, & Gv pypnras. ‘‘ Olympiodorus 
ad Philebum Platonis tradit Democritum nomina vocales imagines rerum 
appellare consuevisse, 6rz dydApara dwvyjerra xal radrda dors rav Gedy, ds 
Anpoxptros.” Victorius. Aristotle himself, de Interpretatione, sub init. 16. 3, 
calls words ray éy rj Wuyxy wabnparev cvpBoda, and afterwards, line 7, 
cpotdpara, signs or representatives, and copies, of enfal affections, i.e. 
impressions, a theory quite different from that of Plato, which is here 
adopted. On the terms applied by Aristotle to express the nature of 
words, see Waitz, on Organon 164 4. Of the four employed, he says, 
ovpBoroy is a subjective onpetov, and dpoiepa an objective pipnya. On 
imitation and the natural love of it, the origin and foundation of all the fine 
arts, see the first three chapters of the Poetics. Inc. 4, init. imitation or 
mimicry is described as natural to man from infancy, and characteristic 
of humanity. [Dionysius Halic. de comp. verb. p. 94 (quoted in Farrar’s 
Chapters on Language, chap. XI), peyddyn rovrey apy?) nal diddoxados 5 
dvois, jf motovca pipnrexous nas Kat Oertxods toy Gvoparey, ols SnAovra: ra 
mpaypara. | 

ra yap ovopara x.t.A.] This is introduced to account for the poets hav- 
ing been the first who devoted themselves to the study of style or language, 
in this sense. Words being the copies of things, the poets, whose 
object is imitation, addicted themselves to the study of them, in order to 
be able better to represent the things of which they were images. Vic- 
torius. : 

ai réyvat ouvéorncay] Some of the writers on rhapsodizing, with 
which was naturally combined the criticism of Homer, are mentioned in 
Plat. Ion. 530 C, Metrodorus of Lampsacus, Stesimbrotus of Thasos 
(Xenoph. Conv. 111 6), and Glaucon, probably of Teos, mentioned above, 


3. 

§ 9. ‘And as the reputation which the poets acquired in spite of the 
simplicity of what they said (the silliness of the thoughts expressed) was 
thought (by those who imitated them) to be due to their language, it was 
for this reason that the language (of prose) first took a poetical colour, 
as that of Gorgias. And still, even at this day, the mass of the unedu- 
cated think the discourses of speakers of this kind mighty fine. Such 
however is not the fact, but the language of prose and poetry is distinct’, 

To the same effect Dionysius, de Lys. Iud. c. 3, (v. 457, Reiske). Ly- 
sias’ predecessors were not of his opinion about style—his was the ageAjs 
Adyos, the ‘smooth and simple’ style—dAX’ of BovAcpevor xoopoy rivd 
mpoceivat Tots GAos €fnAXarroy idornv, xal xarépvyov els ry momrixyy 
gpdow peraBodais re sodAais ypepevos Kal vrepBodais Kat rats dAdas rpo- 
mixais idéas, ovoparwy Te yAwrrnpariay Kal Eévov xpyoet, xal rav ovK elw- 
Oorav oxnpariopay ry SiaddXayp Kal ry GAAg Kawvodoyig xaranAnTropevos Toy 
itadrnv, x-r.A. This was the new style introduced by Gorgias and his 
followers Polus and Licymnius (Alcidamas, &c.). Hermogenes, sept 
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eav, B’, wept Sewornros (Spengel, Rhef. Gr. III 395); on the third 
kind of desvorns represented by Gorgias and his school, of codiorai ; 6 
hawopevos Acyos Bewos ove wy rotovros. ‘yiveras yap TO mAEtoTOy rept THY 
Aefw, ray rpayeias cat ododpds ris 7} Kai cepvas cuupopyoas Adfeas cir’ 
é£ayyéAAy ravras évvoias émroXalovs Kat Kowwas. 

Aeyovres evnOn wr.rA.] Cic. Orat. LII 175, of Isocrates, also a follower 
of Gorgias, Quum enim videret oratores cum severitate audiri poetas 
autem cum voluptate, tum dicttur numeros secutus quibus etiam in ora- 
tione uteremur, quum tucunditatis causa tum ut varietas occurrerel 
satietatt, So Theophrastus, Dion. Lys. Iud. c. 14, condemns this af- 
fected poetical language of the Sicilian school of rhetoricians as childish, 
Ts toov kal Gpotoy madia8es, and unworthy of a serious purpose, cabameper 
woinna’ 86 Kal Hrrov dpporret T7 omovdy x.7.A. Plato, Rep. X 601 A—B. 

On Gorgias’ novel and poetical style and the figures that he intro 
duced into Rhetoric, see Caméd, Fourn. of Classical and Sacred Philology, 
No. Vil Vol. 1 pp. 66—7, 73—5, and on the rhetorical figures, which are 
classified, 69—72. Comp. Cic. Orat. § 175 [parta paribus adtuncta et 
similiter defintta ttemgue contrariis relata contraria, quae sua sponte, 
ettamst td non agas, cadunt plerumque numerose, Gorgias primus invenit, 
sed ets est usus intemperantius. See also Blass, die Attische Beredsamkett, 
Iesp. pp. 57—64. As a specimen of the poetical style of Gorgias we have 
his metaphorical term for vultures, guyuxoe rdgo:, parallels to which may 
be found in the Joe/s Lucretius and Spenser, Lucr. v 924, viva videns vivo 
sepeliré viscera busto,and Faery Queen 11 8. 16 (quoted by Munro), Zo de 
entombed in the raven or the kight, That this fancy for poetic prose was 
with Gorgias a ‘ruling passion strong in death’, is proved by the phrase 
used at the close of his life, ‘At last Sleep lays me with his brother 
Death’. Another of his death-bed utterances, domep éx carpov xal péovros 
cuvotxiov dopéves amaddarropat (Thompson’s ed. of the Gorgias, p. 184), 
may be illustrated by Waller’s lines, The souls dark cottage, battered 
and decayed, Lets in new light through chinks that time has made]. 

Adyou] prose, opposed to roinais. infra § 9, c. 2 §§ 3 and 6, Aol Aoyor, 
§ 7, év rowjoes xal év Adyos, § 8, 6 Aoyos Tay péerpwv. Poet. II 5, VI 26. 
Plato Rep. 111 390 A, év Ady@ 4} ev roujoe. ‘This is shewn by the result : 
for even the tragic writers no longer employ it (sc. rj. Aé£er) in the same 
way (as the earlier tragedians did), but just as they passed from the 
(trochaic) tetrameter to the iambic measure because of all other metres 
this most resembles prose, so also in the use of words (names or nouns) 
they have dropped all that are contrary to the usage of ordinary conver- 
sation, and have dropped also those with which the earliest (dramatic) 
writers (sudand? mowmcavtes; especially AZschylus) used to adorn (their 
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compositions), a practice which is even now retained by the writers of 
hexameters (Epics): it is absurd therefore to copy those who themselves 
no longer employ that (the original) style’, 

@owep xat...ourw xai] This tautological repetition of xai in an anti- 
thesis is characteristic of Aristotle’s style. [Cf. supra § 3.] 

éx Tay rerpapétpoy eis ro lapBetoy peréBnoay] Poet. 1V 17, 18,19. pa- 
Acora yap Aexrixoy Tay pérpoy rd lapBewv éort...cAcioTa yap lapBeia 
A€yonev dv tH Scaréxt@ ry mpos GAAHAouS K.T.r. III 3- 3 ult. where this 
passage is referred to. 1118.4. Welcker, Nachirag, p. 239. 

opotcraroy Tov GAwy] In translating this I have purposely retained 
the ungrammatical and illogical ‘other’ with the superlative, because the 
same blunder is equally common in our own language. Swift, Zale of a 
Tub, ‘The most perfect of all others’, Hooker, Eccl. Pol. ‘of all other, 
they are...most infallible’, Bacon, Essay Of Envy, ‘one of the most able 
of his predecessors’ (of whom he is #of, and cannot be, one), ‘of all 
other affections (envy) the most importune and continual’. The examina- 
tion of this, and the other irregular use of dAXos, (roAiras xal of dAor Févoe 
[Plat. Gorg. p. 473 C]), and the analogies in English, is reserved for 
an Appendix [this Appendix was apparently never written, though its 
intended preparation is also hinted in Mr Cope’s translation of the 
Gorgias, p. 11. Compare note I to II 9. 9, ray GAAwy of avroupyot padtoral. 

didAexroy] for ‘common conversation’ (properly dialogue): compare 
C. 2. 5, 9 elwOvia SidAexros, and Poet. XXII 14. In a somewhat different 
application d:dAexros is the third and highest stage of ‘sound’, (1) noise, 
Wodos, which even znanimate things, brute matter, wood and stone, are 
capable of producing: (2) dwn, Pboyyos, the indistinct voice of an animal : 
and (3) d&daAexros, the distinct utterance of the pépores avépwra, the power 
of conversation, characteristic of humanity. This distinction lies in 
the power which man has, and other animals (I believe) want, of pro- 
nouncing consonanis, which produce distinct, articulate words. On speech, 
as the characteristic of man, see Pol. I 2, 1253 @ 10, seq. where Acyos is 
substituted for &dXexros, [also Isocr. Paneg. § 48, rotro povoy (Sc. rovs 
Aéyous) €£ aravrav tov (dav Biov Epupev Exovres, and Cicero, de Off. 1 16. 
50, (ferae) rationts et orationis expertes, de Oratore 1 § 32, 33]. 

orm kal ray dvouarev adeixacw] Of this change, the lowering of the 
language of tragedy to the level of common life, the earliest author (as 
we are told in c. 2. 5) was Euripides, in his /ater plays, which are to be 
carefully distinguished from such as the Medea, Hippolytus, and Ion. 
The change was completely carried out in the New Comedy of Menander, 
Philemon Diphilus, &c. On this everyday character of Euripides’ later 
and worse compositions—which are to be carefully distinguished from 
such as the Medea, Hippolytus and Ion—-to which the language was 
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1-1 [The rendering given at the foot of p. rr follows Bekker’s Oxford ed. of 
1837, which has ols 5° (ste) ol rpurov éxéopouy, xal Ert viv ol ra éfduerpa wowoivres, 
agelxacc’ but there is nothing to shew that Mr Cope deliberately preferred this 
to the text as printed in Bekker’s third edition ; which is also approved in Spengel’s 
note, except that he would strike out the first dg¢elxacw, and not the second. ] 


made to conform, see Miiller, Hzst. Gr. Lit. ch. xxv. §§ 2, 3. In Arist. 
Ran. 959, Euripides is made to take credit for it, olxeia mpaypar’ elodywy, 
ols xpépel’, ols Evveoper. 

§ 10. ‘And therefore it is plain that we must not go into exact detail 
in describing all that may be said about style, but confine ourselves to 
the kind of which we are now speaking (i.e. the use of it in Rhetoric). 
The other (the general view of the subject) has been treated in the 
Poetics’. 

There is a useful note on the various senses of dxpiBea in Aristotle in 
Grant’s E£¢hics, 17.18. Here it is used in the first of these, of accuracy, 
or exactness, as shewn in minute detatl, a complete survey of an entire 
subject. 

CHAP. II. 

Some general remarks upon Style and its virtues, and the various 
classifications of these in ancient and modern systems of Rhetoric, are 
given in the Introduction, as preliminary to the paraphrase of this chap- 
ter, pp. 279—282. [Volkmann, ae Rhetorik der Griechen und Romer, 
§ 43.] 

§1. ‘Let so much suffice for the consideration (observation) of shat 
(ra wept sownrexns, Cc. 1.10); and (now) let it be regarded as settled (or 
determined) once for all that one virtue of style is to be perspicuous: for 
a sign of this is, that if the speech (or language) do not explain its 
meaning, it will fail to perform its own proper function’. 

This is a reference to the rule first laid down by Plat. Rep. I 352 D 
seq., and adopted by Aristotle who constantly recurs to it—see especi- 
ally Eth. Nic. 11 5, init.—that the virtue or excellence of anything, knife, 
horse, or anything that can be employed as an instrument, is deter- 
mined by its €pyoy or special function, in the due performance of which 
it lies. If the special function of language is to explain one’s meaning, 
it is plain that if it fail to do that—if it is not perspicuous—it does not 
answer its intended purpose. 


CHAP. II. 
P, 14045, 
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‘And neither mean nor exaggerated’ (beyond or above the true 
valuation of the subject it is employed upon, turgid, pompous, inflated), 
‘but decent, appropriate, suitable’ (a precept of propriety): ‘for though 
it may be (ices) poetical language is not tame, yet it is by no means 
suitable to prose’. Comp. Poet. xxl 1, Aéfews b€ apery capa xat po) 
rarewiy evar. These are the two indispensable excellences of style, 
{1) clearness or perspicuity, and (2) propriety. On these see Introduc- 
tion, p. 280. 

. § 2. ‘Of nouns and verbs’ (the ultimate elements, and principal 
components, of language: see Introd. Appendix A to Bk. III. p. 371. 
Poet. XxI 8—g) ‘ perspicuity is produced by (the use of) Jrofer names, a 
character not tame but ornate is imparted by all the rest of the (kinds of) 
words which are enumerated in the Poetics (c. XXI 4): to alter language 
in this way’ (from the received and familiar expressions to which we are 
accustomed), ‘invests it with a higher dignity’ (because it makes it unu- 
sual, and strange; not familiar, which ‘breeds contempt’): ‘for men have 
the same feeling in regard of language as they have to strangers as com- 
pared with their fellow-citizens’ (they disregard those whom they are in 
the habit of seeing every day, but are struck with the appearance of 
strangers, and pay them attention, if not always respect). To the note 
On xvupia cydpara, Introd. p. 282, note 2, add that in the Rhet. ad Alex. 
25 (26) 1, and 30 (31) 6, these are called ofxeta ‘proper’, by a different 
metaphor. 

— €baddaka] infra § 5, éEadAdrrew rov mpérovros, C. 3. 3, TO elwbos e€ad- 
Adrrew (which explains it: comp.Poet. XXII 3 2#/ra). So Poet. XXI 4, and 
20, Svopa é&ndXAaypévoy, XXII 3, (Aéfis) EEadAdrrovea rd iBorcxdy, Ib. § 8, 
éfadXayai trav Gvoudrwvy. From which it results that the meaning of the 
term is ‘a change out of, or departure from dvcpara xvpia, the vulgar lan- 
guage, the ordinary mode of expression’, for which something novel, 
unusual, striking is substituted. Isocr. wept avriddcews § 179, Aoyous 
dieEidy odd ray elftopevov AéeyerOa map viv é€EnrAXAaypevovs ; Demetr, 
wept épunveias, wept ovyxpicews ult. (Spengel, Ret. Gr. 111 280), A€kew mepir- 
ry Kal éfn\daypérny, kal dovvyOn. Dionysius, de admirabili vi dicendi in 
Demosthene, c. 10, é&nAAaypévoy rou auvnOovs yapaxrnpos, Ib. c. 15, 
wepirra nat éfnd\Aaypevov rov auyndovs, de Thuc. lud. c. 28, rv didvorav 
éfadAarrew éx trav ev Oa, Ep. 11 ad Amm. c, 39 éfnAAaypevn tis ovvybovs 
xpjoews. Ernesti, Lex. Techn. Gr.s. v. 

§3. ‘And therefore a foreign air must be given to the language; 
for people are admirers of (or wonder at) what is far off, remote, and 
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all that is wonderful (excites surprise, raises our curiosity) is agreeable’, 
Poet. XXIV 17, Td 3€ Oavpacrov 78v° onpetov de, mavres yap mpooriOévres 
dmayyéAAovewy os yaptCopevos. Comp. I I1. 21, on the pleasure of ‘ wonder’, 
and the gratification of curiosity in /earning : see the note. 

Eévnv) infra § 6, Eenxdy. Poet. XXII 3. 

‘Now in verse of all kinds there are many ways of producing this 
effect, and ¢here they are appropriate, because the subject (circum- 
stances) and the characters (persons) of the story (the fable or poem) 
are further removed’ from common life ; stand oz¢ of, and above, the 
ordinary level of humanity, Hist. An. 1 14. 1}—‘ but in prose compositions V 
these (modes of giving novelty and variety to the language) must be 
much more sparingly used’ (xpyoréoy, or are appropriate to fewer 
occasions, rové’, or rather rav@, dpporre, Buhle), ‘because the subject 
(theme, argument') is less (lower, less elevated),—(and this is true 
a fortior’ in prose) for even in the other (in poetry) if a slave or a 
very young man were to use fine language it would be rather un- 
becoming, or (if any one else did so) on a very trifling subject, but on 
the contrary even in ¢ha?’ (poetry, not ‘prose’ as Victorius), ‘propriety 
consists in a due contraction and expansion (amplification)’; the adapta- 
tion of the language to the circumstances, raising or lowering it as the 
occasion requires, Comp. Cic. de Orat. 111 38.153. Orat. LX 202. Also 
XXI 70, “ut enim tn vita sic in oratione nihil est difficilius guam quid 
deceat videre. UWpémwov appellant hoc Graect; nos dicamus sane decorum. 
§ 72, Quam enim indecorum est de stilicidtis quum apud unum iudicem 
dicas amplissimis verbis et locis uti communibus, de matestate populé 
Romani summisse et subtiliter! De stilicidits dicere illustrates rept Xlav 
puxpov. On the language of poetry and prose, comp. Isocr. Evag. §§ 8—11. 

xaddterreicGa. Comp. Plat. Apol. Socr. 17 B, xexadAcernpevous Adyous 
pypaci re Kal cvopacw, ovde Kexoopnpévous, GAN’...elky Aeyopeva Tols émt- 
ruxovow dvopact. Thuc. vi 83, Plat. Hipparch. 225 C, réyv copay pnpa- 
rov...ov of Seftol wept ras Sixas xaddtenouvra. Valckenaer, Diatr. Eur. 
fr. p. 261 c. 


1 UwdOeots, anything that is subjected as a foundation, a supposition or 
hypothesis, the basis of an argument, a first principle assumed, a theory, an 
underlying principle on which a scheme is to be built, the A/o¢ (ground pie) of a 
play, and so forth. 
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§ 4. ‘Hence—from the necessity of paying attention to the selection 
of appropriate language in respect of characters and subjects—may be 
inferred (8:0) the necessity of disguising the art employed, and of 
avoiding the appearance of speaking, not naturally, but artificially’ 
(wAarrew fingere, of fictton, or artificial composition), ‘for the one is 
persuasive, the other the contrary’, (comp. c. 8 § 1, ro pé» yap amidavoy, 
memdacOa yap Soxet.) ‘For people take offence at (U¢. are at variance 
with, in opposition te) (one who employs artifice) as at one who has a 
design upon them, just as they do at mixed wines’. 

Victorius quotes Plut. Symp. Iv p. 661 D, 8&0 devyouos rév pepsypevor 
ovoy of sivovres’ of d¢ ptyviovres mretpdyrat avOdveww, os émtBovAevorres. 
From this curious coincidence it seems that “ mixed wine” must have been 
proverbial for a concealed enemy : mixed wine, ‘the mixing of liquors’, be- 
ing, as was supposed, of a much more intoxicating character than unmixed. 
Philinus is arguing against srocxiAn rpogn : simple food is always best. 

‘ And as is the case with Theodorus’ voice (/¢. Theodorus’ voice is af- 
fected) in comparison with that of all the rest of the actors’ (there should 
be a colon, instead of a comma, at pepcypévous: nal oloy 7 Ocoddpor is 
continued from rovro yap me@ayov: it is an instance of the art disguising 
art, an artificial voice assuming the appearance of one natural and 
simple): ‘for és voice affears to be that of the speaker (though it is in 
reality disguised), but the others as though they belonged to other 
people’ (were assumed, with the character represented). 

Theodorus, a celebrated tragic actor, is mentioned—generally with 
Polus or Aristodemus~—by Dem. de F. L. § 274, dés, Arist. Pol. rv (vu) 
17, sub fin., 1336 4 28, from which it appears that, like other great 
artists and performers, ancient and modern, he presumed upon his repu- 
tation and artistic skill: also by Plutarch, frequently, as Bellone an pace 
cl. f. Ath. c. 6, 348 F, de sui laud. c. 7, §45 F (a dictum of his to Satyrus 

. the comic poet), Praecepta gerendae reipublicae, c. 21, 816 F, Theodorus 
and Polus taken as types of ro» ev rpaypdig mpwrayonorny: probably, 
by Diogenes Laertius, who at the end of his account of Aristippus, 
11 8, § 103, 4, enumerates twenty Theodoruses (including the philo- 
sopher who gives occasion to this digression), and amongst them one 
ov TO dovagxixoy (on the exercise of the voice) BiBAtoy mayxadoy: a 
subject so germane to the profession of a tragic actor, that, although 
Diogenes says no more about him, one cannot help suspecting that he 
must be the same with the one here mentioned. Fabricius in his 
catalogue of Theodoruses, Vol. x, names him with a special reference 
to the passage of Aristotle’s Politics, and a general one to Plutarch, 
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Valckenaer Diatrite ad Eur. Fragm. p. 182 6. He is omitted in 
Smith’s Biographical Dictionary. 

§ 5. ‘And this cheat (disguise, delusion) is fairly effected’ (the 
assumed character escapes observation, is sfo/en from the view), ‘if the 
composer selects for his composition words out of the ordinary language 
(ef common life) ; such as are the verses of Euripides, who gave us the 
earliest specimen (hint or glimpse, vo) (of this kind of writing)’. 

«Xérreras] Comp. infra § 10, ov xdéwreras ody, C. 7. 10, oUT@ KA€mreras 
6 axpoarys. Rhet. ad Alex. 15 (16) § 5, and 6, xAérre vi» paprupiay, 
Ib. 35 (36) § 4, rd 8 fe «Aéwrera:. Aesch. Choeph. 839, obras ppér’ Gy 
KAéYeray suparepéemny. Soph. Phil. 57, ro & ovyi xAerréoy (not to be 
disguised), Aj. 188, ef 3’ vroBaAddpevos xAerroves piOous of péyados Bacidjjs, 
et alibi ap. Soph. (Wunder’s note ad loc.). Ib. 1135, aAéwrrps, 1137, woAN’ 
ay xaxas AdOpa av KAéWecas Kaxd. Eur. Fragm. ‘Inwoduros xadurropevos, 12, 
evupdéoict oropact TaAnOéotata KAéwroves- Dionysius, de Comp. Verb. c. 19, 
races (tension, pitching) dwrjs al cadkovperas spocepdias dkadhopot, kAérroveat 
Tj wouxdig roy xopov. Ib. Ars Rhet. c. X § 14, xAéwropra rip dxpoaow 

. (“captata furtim auditorum attentione,” Reiske). Bacon, Essays, Of 
great Place, “ And do not think to steale it.” 

urédecte] as I have pointed out, Introd. p. 284, note 2, q. v., may 
also signify ‘traced as a guide’, for his successors to follow. See also 
p. 285, note 1, on Euripides’ style, and Archimelus’ epigram there given. 

‘And of the nouns and verbs’ (or subject and predicate, Introd. 
p- 37", Appendix A to Bk. 111), ‘of which the speech (or language, in 
general) is composed, of Which the nouns have so many kinds as have 
been considered in the treatise on Poetry’ (c. XXI, where, in § 4, eight 
varieties are enumerated, and then defined sertatim, § 5—20), ‘of these 
words, foreign or obsolete, and (long) compound words’ (Aeschylean 
compounds), ‘and words invented (manufactured for the occasion), are 
to be rarely employed, and in rare places (on rare occasions) ; where 
(these are), we will state by and by: (in cc. 3 and 7). The why, has 
been already stated; and that (the why) is because z¢ (the use of them) 
varies (from the ordinary standard) towards, in the direction of, exag- 
geration (or excess) beyond propriety (what is becoming)’. 

"On yA@rrat, 3erda cydpara, see Introd. onc. 3, pp. 287, 8. mrerotnpe vor 

8 dorly 6 Sdws pi) Kadovpevoy Uwe rivev avros rideras 6 wosTis’ oloy Ta 

xépara €pyvyas xa roy lepéa dpynrijpa (Poet. XXI. 17). | 
AR. III. 2 
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. § 6. ‘The proper (ordinary) name, and the special name of anything’ 
(otketov, the thing’s ow# or right name, its special designation, Victorius), 
‘and the metaphor, are alone serviceable for the language of prose. And 
a sign of this is, that these alone are used by everybody (are of universal 
application); for everyone makes use of metaphors}, and the common’ 
(sanctioned by common usage) ‘and appropriate words in his ordinary 
conversation: and therefore it is clear that good composition will have 
a foreign air (an air of novelty, something unusual, above the flatness 
and monotony of ordinary, vulgar, talk: § 3), that (the art employed 
in it) may escape detection (pass unobserved, § 4), and that it will be 
clear and perspicuous, (in virtue of the apa and olkeia dyvdpara). And 
in these, as we said (fy, in §§ 1, 3, 4, 5, 6), consists the excellence of the 
rhetorical speech?’. 

With the ‘ foreign’, unusual character of good composition, comp. De- 
metr. rept épunvelas § 77, (Spengel, Rhet. Gr. U1 280), thy 8€ AE~w ev rE 
xapaxrijps tovrp mepirrjy elvar Set xr éfnAAaypéerny «al aovrjOn paddop, 
ovrm yap é£ee roy dyxov, 4 8é xupia cal cuvbns cadis perv, AecrH SE Kal 
evxaradpomros. =< 

KUpwov Svopa is 6 xpavrat éxaoro. (Poet. XXI 5), opposed to -yAdrra 
@ repos: the common, usual, established, term, for expressing anything, 
opposed to the foreign and barbarous, or archaic and obsolete yAd@rra. 
The word derives its special meaning from the original signification of 
xUpus, ‘carrying authority’, ‘authoritative’; whence ‘authorised, esta- 
blished, fixed (by authority), settled’, as xuptos voyos, 8oypa, xupia rpépa, 
éxxAnoia, opposed to the zrvvegudar éxxAnoia avyxAnros, convoked at un- 
certain times on special occasions : and hence applied to the established, 
settled, regular name of a thing. See further on xvpiov dvoza in note 
2, Introd. pp. 282, 3. [On xvpios, compare notes on I 2. 4 and 3. 4.] 

oixetov 6voua expresses much the same thing by a different metaphor. 
It is something ‘of one’s own’, appropriate, peculiar, characteristic, 
special. This is the Latin ‘omen proprium’, of which Cicero says, ° 
de Or. III 37, 149, guae propria sunt, et certa (‘definite’) guast vocabula 
yerum, paene una nata cum rebus ipsis (naturally belonging to them). 
From these are distinguished guae transferuntur (all metaphorical words) 


1 Schrader quotes Cic, Orator, c. 24 § 81, Translatione frequentissime sermo omnis 
ulitur, non modo urbanorum, sed etiam rusticorum, siguidem est corum gemmare 
vites, sitire agros, laetas esse segetes, luxuriosa frumenta. 

* ‘Tf the orator confines himself to these, his style may be novel and orna- 
mental, yet without forcing itself unduly upon the attention, and perspicuous.’ 
Paraphr. in Introd. | 
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et quasi alieno in loco collocantur: aut tts quae novamus et facimus tpst 
(all foreign innovations on the ordinary language, adéena, Cicero, yAérrat, 
&crdG Cvopara, terompéva, &c.). Cicero and the Latins do not distinguish 
xvpia and oixeia, Yet, as Victorius has pointed out, he uses terms exactly 
corresponding to those of Aristotle: de Or. III 39,159, guod omnes 
translatis et alienis magis quam proprits et suis. For even if we under- 
stand here suis of their own language (as I suppose we should), this 
is immediately followed by nam si res suum nomen et vocabulum pro- 
prium non habet; andin pro Caecina, c. 18 § 51, we have, ves ut omnes suits 
certis ac proprits vocabulis nominentur. oixeios stands for xvpcos, Metaph, 
A 29, 1024 a 32, of Antisthenes, evnOds Gero pnOév akiav AeyerOar mAHy 
TP oixeip Adyw ev ep Eves. . 

§ 7. This is a parenthetical no¢e: it has little to do with Rhetoric 
except so far as it occupies common ground with poetry, in the use 
of synonyms. ‘Of names (words) homonyms (ambiguous words, with 
more than one meaning) are useful to the Sophist’ (the fallacious reasoner ; 
see II 24.2, the topic of cpwvupia, and the note)—‘for those are the 
(principal) instruments of his (logical) frauds or cheats; to the poet, 
synonyms’, The homonym and the synonym are defined at the com- 
mencement 6f the Categories. The former is a word of more than 
one signification, of which the several definitions do mot agree; so that 
the ame being the same, the one signification can be employed fal- 
laciously for the other: synonyms are words which can be variously 
applied, in which the name and the definition (or meaning) do agree ; 
as animal, can be said with truth of man and ox. Trendelenburg, £7. Log. 
Ar, § 42, p. 116,on synonyms, Of hononyms Quintilian says, Inst. Or. 
VII 9. 2, singula afferunt errorem, quum pluribus rebus aut hominibus 
cadem appellatio est, (6pwovupla dicitur) ut Gallus ; avem enim, an gentem, 
an nomen, an fortunam corporis significet incertum est: et Aiax Tela- 
monis an Oilet filius. Verba quoque guacdam diversos intellectus habent, 
w¢ cerno: (with the application of it in suits of law). Of this logical 
application of caxoupyeiy, see the examples quoted in note on I I. Io. 

‘By proper and synonymous I mean such words as mopeveoOa: and 
Badigew: these are both of them proper and identical in meaning’, 
According to Trendelenburg, u.s., ropeveoOa: is the genus and Badifew 
the sfecies, both predicable of animals in the same sense: “ Aristoteles 
enim constanter vocabulum (owvydvupos) ita frequentavit, ut vel eiusdem 
generis formas vel genus et species, quatenus communi nomine com- 
prehenduntur, synonyma diceret.” The use of these to the poet lies 


2—2 
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1 peradopas sine uncinis. 3 roiro xhetorov Sévarat 3 rocotry 
in this, that they help him to give variety to his diction, and relieve him 
from the necessity of constantly repeating the same word. 

“Now what each of these things is’—i.e. the things already enu- 
merated, somina propria, translata, cvvevupa &c. (Victorius)—‘ and the 
number of the kinds of metaphors, and that this, metaphor, is most 
effective both in poetry and prose, has been already stated, as we said 
(§ 2, ray 8 Gvopdrwy nat pnudrov—rddda dyouara boa elpnrat €v rois reph 
sroinrtkns), in Our work on poetry’. Max Schmidt, in his tract Ox the 
date of the Rhetoric, Halle, 1837 (frequently referred to in the Introd.), 
and before him Victorius, notices here, that the synonyms alone of all 
the words here referred to do not appear in the Poetics; from which 
each of them infers a /acuna in that work: more especially as Simplicius 
had left on record that Aristotle had treated of them in his book on 
poetry. There is another loss in that work indicated by a reference in 
Rhet. 1 11. 29 [and 111 18.7] to the Poetics for an account of rd yeAoior, 
which is now no longer to be found there. 

§ 8. ‘And they require all the more diligent attention (q:Acmoveiv 
‘labour con amore,’ fond, affectionate, loving, care and pains), to be be- 
stowed upon them in prose, in proportion as the sources from which prose 
draws its aids or supplies are fewer than those of verse’: see ante § 3. 
I have translated rovovrm which seems much more likely than rogoiro. If 
the latter be retained, it can only mean ‘so much as I have described’, but 
where? or when? I have no doubt that rovovrq@ is the right reading. (“otra 
A (quod Bekkerum fugit) Q, unde iam Victorius rovovrg restituit.” Spengel.] 

‘And perspicuity’ (perhaps rather, ‘clearness’ in the sense of vivid, 
graphic, representation’), ‘and pleasure, and the foreign air, are con- 
veyed by metaphor more than in any other way’, (more than by any 
other kind of word which can be used to give an extraneous interest to 
language). fore 8¢ péya pev rd éxdorp trav elpnuéver mperovras xpiobat, 
nat Serdois cvopacs cai yAdrrats, roku 8€ péytoroy ro perahopixoy elvat. 
Poet. XXIII. 16. The pleasure derived from metaphors is that we learn 
something from them ; they bring into view hitherto unnoticed resem- 
blances between things the most apparently dissimilar. ro ed peragépey 
rd ro Gpoov Oewpeiv, Poet. XXII 17. Top. Z 2,140 a9. This is the 
fourth kind of metaphor, that from analogy, and by far the commonest and 
most attractive. On the pleasure of learning, seeI If. 21 and 23, III 10. 2, 

‘And it can’t be derived (acquired) from anyone else’. This does not 
of course mean that one writer or speaker cannot Jdorrow a metaphor 

1 Demetrius, however, rept ‘Epuyvelas § 82, (Spengel, Ret. Gr. 111 281), says, 
tna pévro: cadéorepoy ev rais peragpopais Néyeras xal xupiuwrepov rep év abrots rots 
xuplois, ws Td Edpiter 82 pdx (Il. N 339), «.7.A. but this ¢s by the vividness of 
the description. 
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from another; but that the invention of metaphors is a mark of original 
genius, and therefore cannot be /aught, derived from another in the 
way of instruction. Not that metaphors in general are conjined to men 
of genius, ndvres yap peragopais diadéyovra, §6; but they all shew ori- 
ginality more or less, and are marks of #afura/ (not acquired) ability, or 
genius, each in proportion to its merit. povoy yap rovro (ro peradoptxov) 
ovre map GAXov éore AaBeiv, evghuias re onpeiov coTw* ro yap ei petadepew 
TO TO Gpotov Gewpeiv doriv. Poet. XXII 17. And therefore, the more remote 
the resemblance between the two objects brought together by the meta- 
phor, the more ingenuity and natural ability is required for detecting it. 
Harris, Philol. Ing., Part 11, ch. 10, takes this view of the meaning; 
“that metaphor is an effort of genius and cannot be taught is here again 
(in the present passage) asserted in the words, xat AaBeiv...map adAdov.” 
Whately, on the other hand, denies that this means, ‘‘as some eee 
ers suppose, that this power is entirely a gift of nature, and in no degree 
to be learnt: on the contrary he expressly affirms that the ‘ perception of 
resemblances’ on which it depends is the frait of ‘ philosophy’: but he 
means that metaphors are not to be, like other words and phrases, 
selected from common use and transferred from one composition to 
another, but must be formed for the occasion” [Rhetoric, chap. II p. 277 
ult.]. Whatever Aristotle may have said elsewhere, it is certain that what 
he says in the Poetics, and therefore in this passage which is repeated 
from it, is what Harris has described: the close connexion of map’ dAXov 
‘AaBeiv with the following edpvia shews this unmistakably. Besides this, 
a remark about borrowing metaphors from other people’s speeches or 
writings is not only trivial in itself, but here altogether out of place: and 
if it were not, why should metaphors be singled out from all other forms 
of speech as things that should not be borrowed? Is not purloining your 
neighbour’s-thoughts or expressions or 4oms mots equally reprehensible in 
all cases? or may yAdrra: and sremoinpéva and the rest, all of them be 
‘ borrowed’, and metaphors alone excepted ? Victorius, according to Schra- 
der, renders it, “non licet seer sumere ipsam ab alio auctore,” which he 
approves, and interprets, that you musn’t be always begging or borrow- 
ing your metaphors from others, when you can and ought to invent them 
yourself. In my copy of Vettori’s Commentary [Petri Victorii Commen- 
tarii in Opera Aristotelis, 5 vols. folio, published at Florence, 1548—1583], 
these words do not occur: the passage is there explained, as it should be, 
of ‘acquiring metaphors’ from any one but oneself: they being due toa 
natural ingenuity. Victorius also says that this remark, upon the inven- 
tive power which they presuppose, is introduced as an additional recom- 
mendation of metaphors: and refers to one of the topics of Top. III., the 
degrees of good, cal & py fort wap’ GAXov ropicacba 4 6 gore rap’ Eddov, 
what can’t be procured from another, any #ative excellence or advantage, 
is superior to anything that can. Also c. 1, 1166 10, ro Gucee rou py 
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Sé kai ta éwibera kal Tas peTadopas dpyotrovaas 
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dice (alperdrepov) ro pev yap huoet, rd 8° enixryrov, the superiority of the 
natural to the acquired. 

§ 9. ‘Epithets’ (including not only single adjectives, but any ornamental 
or descriptive addition to a plain dvopa xvptoy, as a sauce to a joint; see In- 
trod. p.289) ‘and metaphors must be made appropriate (in the former, to the 
subjects to which they are applied, in the latter to those to which we 
transfer them from something else): this appropriateness will proceed 
from the proportion’ (between the epithet or metaphor and the thing it is 
applied to in either case: “si ex proportione duxerimus, observaverimus- 
que ut ipsa sibi mutuo respondeant, similemque rationem inter se ha- 
beant.” Victorius): ‘otherwise (ei yy elow dpporrovoa) the impropriety 
will be apparent, g/aring, (by the juxtaposition), because the opposition 
of two contraries becomes most apparent when they are placed side by 
side of one another. But (on the contrary) we must consider, as a scar- 
let coat is suitable to a youth, so also (what is suitable) to an old man: 
for the same dress is not becoming to both’. 

gaveirat, paiver Gas] in the emphatic sense, equivalent to davepoy elvac— 
which occurs in the parallel passage, II 23. 30—is illustrated in note on 
11 2.1, and I 7.31 [p. 141]. The observation that mapaAAn\a ra évavria 
paddov daiveras is a favourite one with Aristotle. The parallels from the 
Rhetoric are quoted in note on II 23.27. Add Dem. de F. L. § 192, 
map GAAnAa yap éoras havepworepa. 

An inappropriate efzthet may be illustrated by the substitution of 
amabile and formosum for horrendum and informe in Virgil's line, Mon- 
strum horrendum informe ingens cui lumen ademptum: a metaphor is 
inappropriate when you bring some incongruous notion into juxta-posi- 
tion with the object which you ‘invest’ with your metaphor, like an old 
man with the incongruous dress of a scarlet coat;—although viridis is 
not inappropriate to senectus, though greenness and old age might seem 
incongruous, because in this application of the metaphor the Jroportion 
or ratio is observed between the freshness implied in the green vegetation 
and the freshness and vigour of old age, and the two are thus brought 
under a common genus. When old age is called the evening of life the 
metaphor is appropriate, because there is a true proportion or analogy; 
evening : the day :: old age : man’s life; evening and old age are un- 
der a common genus, viz. the close of a period, év r@ avrg yévet, infra; 
comp. Poet. XXI 10, rapety, dpvoat’ dudw yap adedeiy re €oriy. But when 
Shakespeare [Hamlet, 111 i. 59] speaks of taking arms against a sea of 
troubles there is neither proportion nor congruity: and in such cases, 
when the two notions are placed side by side, and so brought directly 
into contrast, the incongruity becomes at once apparent. This kind of 
solecism is usually called ‘confusion of metaphor’. 
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810. ‘Andif you want to set off anything (if praise is your object), you 
must take your metaphor from the superior (better, more honourable or 
valuable) things that fall under the same genus; if blame, from the inferior. 
As an instance of my meaning; since contraries are (the extremes of - 
the sfecies) under the same genus, to say that one that prays, begs, and 
one that begs, prays, is to do this ; because both of them are kinds of 
petition’. These are the two extremes of the genus petition, or solicitation ; 
praying the highest form, begging the lowest; ‘as also (besides others, 
xai) Iphicrates (called) Callias (whom he wished to depreciate) pyrpa- 
ylprns instead of dg8odxos [‘a mendicant priest’, instead of ‘bearer of 
the mystic torch’]. The other (Callias) replied, that he (his opponent) 
never could have been initiated (or he would have been incapable of 
such a mistake), else he would not have called him pnrpayiprns but 
dq8odyos—for it is true (adds Aristotle, by way of explanation) that they 
are both attached to the service of a goddess (both come under the 
common genus ‘servants of a goddess’), but the one is a term of honour, 
the other of dishonour’. It is much like calling the Precentor of a 
Cathedral a ballad-singer. 

ra évavria ev r@ aur@ yévei] This is the definition of ‘contrary’, évay- 
tiov: ra mdeioroy GdAnoy dceotnxdra TOY Ev TE avt@ yeves evayria dpifov- 
ra, Categ. c. 6, 6 @ 17. 

KaAXias is the third of that name, the son of the third Hipponicus, 
of that noble and wealthy Athenian family, of which the heads received 
these names alternately during several generations, Arist. Ran. 283, 
‘Immovexos KadXiov «ag ‘Imrmovixov KadXias. The title of 8g8otxos, here- 
ditary in his family, is especially assigned to him by Xenophon, Hellen. 
VI 3.3, KaAAlas 6 Sg8odyxos. His pride in this distinction would of course 
have rendered him much more susceptible to the slight conveyed by 
Iphicrates’ ignorant, or malicious, mistake. The substitution of the 
one word for the other, though evidently interpreted by Callias (from 
his reply) as a mistake made in ignorance of the distinction between 
the two—perhaps wilfully, to save his dignity—is much more likely to 
have been intentional and malicious. Callias was a vain foolish man— 
see Xenoph. l. c. § 3, ult. and Callias’ speech §§ 4, 5, 6,—and Iphicrates, 
the self-made man, who had risen to distinction by his own merits, é& otwy 
els ola, would doubtless have enjoyed a joke at the expense of the pom- 
pous and empty ‘descendant of Triptolemus’ (Xen. 1. c.) and hereditary 
8adovxos of the Great Mysteries. Xenophon mentions him as one of the 
ambassadors to the congress at Sparta in 371 B.C., in virtue of his here- 
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duvnrov avrov elvat’ ov yap av pntpayuptny avTov 
Kadeivy, ddAAa Sadoiyov' audw yap mepi Geov, ddA 
ditary mpofevia of that state. There is a good account of this Callias 
by Mr Elder in Smith’s Biogr. Dict. He is the entertainer. of the 
Sophists in the Protagoras, and the host of Xenophon’s ‘ Banquet’. On 
Callias and his family, its wealth and splendour, see Béckh, Publ. Econ. 
of Athens, Bk.1V c. 3, pp. 42, 3 (Lewis’ Transl.), and Heindorf’s learned 
note on Protag. 311. 

The dg8ovyia was, as we have seen, an office of great distinction. 
The &qdodxos led the procession of the pvora froin Athens to Eleusis 
on the fifth day of the great Elewsinia, the ferch-day, 94 roy Naprader 
jucpa. See Dict. Antig. Art. ‘Eleusinia,” p. 373 & Rich, Dict, Gr. 
and Rom. Ant. s. Vv. p» 232. 

pyrpayvpms, on the contrary, implies everything that is vile and 
contemptible: it is the designation of a class of profligate beggars, 
chiefly women, who attached themselves to the worship of some par- 
ticular deity—usually Cybele, the 4/agna Mater, from which pnrpayvprns 
is taken—at whose festivals they attended to ply their profession, that 
of dyeipew, collecting alms, stifem cogere, and then practised every kind 
of imposture and indulged in every variety of licentiousness. They 
seem also to have gone their rounds through the great houses in cities, 
Plat. Rep. 1: 364 B—C, fortune-telling, and with charms and spells 
(as to draw down the gods from heaven) and other nostrums for sale. 
They carried about with them an image of the goddess in whose name 
they asked alms. Lobeck, Agsaophamus, p. 629, compares them to men- 
dicant friars or Béguines, and designates them viles Metragyrtas. Me- 
nander wrote two or three plays upon them, the Geopopoupéry and Mnrpa- 
yuprns (or Mnvayuprns, so Meineke, Fr. Comic. Gr.. Menander, IV 163, on 
which see Lobeck, ibid. 645, note), and the ‘Iépeca, which, from the 
lines ef ydp €Axes row Geoy trois xupBadots avOpwmos eis & BovAerat, Lobeck 
supposes (apparently with little reason) to have been directed against 
the Mnrpayipra. Meineke, ib. Menand. Iv 140. Compare on their cha- 
racter, Antiphanes, Fragm. Micorevjpov, Meineke, Ib. 111 86, adra: & vmrep- 
Baddoves pera ye v7) Aia rovs pytpayvprotyrds ye’ Todd yap ad yévos 
praperaroy Tour’ éoriv, x.r.d. On incantations and the like, see Ruhnken ad 
éraywyai, p. 114. To this extremity Dionysius the younger, once tyrant 
of Syracuse, was finally reduced, avrés 8¢ Atevdoros rédes pnrpayupray 
xal Tupmavohopevpevos olxtpas tov Bioy xaréorpewe : Clearchus ap. Athen. 
541 C (Victorius). The pyrpayvpra, male and female, did not confine 
themselves to a single goddess, though Cybele was their favourite, but 
also attached themselves to the service of Isis; and apparently to that 
of Demeter and Cora (from the present passage) ; of Opis and Arge, 
Hdt. Iv 35; and in general, of those whose worship was of an orgiastic . 
character, see by alh means Ruhnken ad Tim. p. 10,s. v. dyeipew. Here 
there are two goddesses implied, Demeter in dg8oiyos, and Cybele in 
pyrpayuprns. There isa short article in Die“ Antig. on the subject 
under ayuprys. 

dyeipew is used to signify collecting alms, or begging, several times by 
Herodotus; twice, for instance, in IV 35. By Homer, ayeipeoOar and dyvp- 
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rafew, Od. + [X1x] 284. Plato, Rep. 11 364 B, 381 D. Dem. a. 1. €» xeppov. 
96.17, dd’ dy ayeipes xat mpowairet wal Savei{erar. Hence ayvprns, dyuprpia, 
‘a vagabond’, one that goes about collecting for a deity. Aesch. Agam. 
1244, Cassandra of herself, xaXoupévn 8¢ poirds, os dyuprpia, Blomfield’s 
Gloss. ad loc. Soph. Oed. R. 387, payor rocovde...d0Avov ayvprny. Lysippus, 
Comic. ap. Meineke, Lys. 11 p. 746, Fragm. Cratin. Apamer. 11, Ib. Il 51 
Eubul. xvBevrai, Fr. 2, V 5, opadAwy, ayiprns olorpos. Rhes. 503, of 
Ulysses, dyvprns mrexixiy txav orodyy. Ib. 715, Biov & éraray eipn’ 
dyvprns tis Adrpts. 

The next is a case of the same kind ; of two possible designations of 
actors one takes the lowest and most contemptuous, the other the 
opposite and highest and most complimentary. AcovvooxoXaxes represents 
them as parasites or flatterers, not worthy to be companions or friends 
of the god ; the lowest and most degraded form of service, of Dionysus 
the patron deity of the stage and its belongings (Aristophanes fassint) 
reyvira: as ‘artists’, or ‘artistes’—as the lower kind of professional 
performers, singers, dancers, posture-makers, are fond of calling them- 
selves nowadays by way of dignifying their profession: the term is 
actually applied to them by Dem. de F. L. § 212, of Philip who collected 
at a festival mdvras rots rexviras ; on which Ulpian (quoted by Shilleto 
ad loc.) rods vmroxpiras ovrm Kahei kopixovs re xal rpayixovs. Shilleto 
adds, uf atunt in Graects artificibus, Cic. pro Murena 13 (29). [Ar. 
Problems 30.10, 9564 11, 8a ri of Atovvotaxol rexvirat ws emi To todd 
sovnpoi elow; referred to by Aulus Gellius, xX 4. Comp. Alciphron, I11 48, 
(Acxupsoy rov tpaypdoy) oy éye ris axapiorou davis €vexa avroxdpudoy 
nadeio Oat wpos Hay Kal Tov xopov réy AcoyycoxoAdKey éxpiva (Otto Liiders, 
die Dionysischen Kiinstler, 1873, pp. 58—63).] 

The common genus or notion which unites AsoypvooxcAaxes and rexviras 
as ‘contraries’ is that of service to a deity: the reyvira: as well as the 
coAaxes being assumed as actors, to be devoted to his especial service. 
The distinction is that between true azr/, and low buffoonery. This, 
as far as I can see, is the whole meaning of the passage. 

Victorius however, and Schweighauser on Athen. VI 249 F, drag in 
here, wholly as I can conceive beside the point, another sense of Aco- 
yucoxoAaxes in which it was applied te the flatterers of Dionysius of 
Syracuse—of whose filthy and disgusting practices Theophrastus (quoted 
in Wyttenbach on Plut. p. 53, F) gives some revolting examples—in a 
double sense, of Dionysus and Dionysius: see their notes for the ex- 
planation of this. (It is supposed by them and Mr Shilleto u.s. to be 
a joke ; if so, it is of a very frigid description.) Wyttenbach says (note 
ad Plut. 1. c.) “Actores scenici honesto nomine dicebantur oi sep) Acovvoroy 
rexvirat, per contemptum AcovyaoxcAaxes” : which is no doubt all that is 
meant here, though he refers to Victorius’ note, who makes a great deal 
more out of it. This special sense of reyviras is fully confirmed by an- 
other passage of Athen. Vv 198 B describing a magnificent procession of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus (cc. 25—30), wef ots éemopevero SiAioxos 6 woinTHs, 
iepeds oy» Atoviaou, Kai wavres of wept roy Atovucoy rexviras It 
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occurs also in Diog. Laert. xX 4. 8, Epicurus called rovs wept DAdrova 
(Plato’s followers) AvovucoxoAaxas, kat avrov UWAdreva xpvoovv (which is 
translated ‘ Dionysiz assentatores’ in Cobet’s corrected version, though 
Dionysius can surely have nothing to do with the matter, any more than 
here). Here also the word is a term of reproach; and seems by this time 
to have become froverbial for gross and low flattery: “ tanquam assenta- 
tores eos, non sodales, insimulans.” Victorius. Victorius understands the 
term, as here used, to express the lowest order of attendants on the stage 
(parasites of Bacchus), such as the scene-shifters, candle-snuffers, and such 
like menials of a modern theatre, but another passage of Athen. xI 
538 F,—xai €xrore of mporepoy xadovpevor Atovycoxodaxes *AXc~avdpoxoAaxes 
éxcAnOnoay, 81a Tas ray Sdpwv UrepBodas’ eq’ ols xal Raby o ’AXeEavdpos. This 
occurs in a list of the entertainments which were exhibited in a great 
marriage-feast given by Alexander after the capture of Darius, taken 
from a work of Chares, ‘the histories of Alexander’, Now whether 
é~’ ois yo6n refers to Alexander’s delight at their gifts (neut.) or at 
themselves (masc.), that is, their acting, in either case their employment 
could not have been of the mean and degrading character attributed 
to it by Victorius—in the one case they were too rich, in the other, 
if they amused him, they must have been actors, or at all events above 
the degree of menials, though their acting may have been mere grimace 
and buffoonery. 

‘And one (to vex and lower them) calls them’ (whether this means 
any ‘one’ in particular, we do not know) ‘parasites of Dionysus (low 
buffoons), whereas they themselves style themselves ard¢is/s: and each of 
these is a metaphor (artist as applied to them is a metaphor, I suppose, 
because the proper object of art is Jroduction—réxmm péra Aoyou roinriky, 
ravrov Gy etn réxvn Kai fis pera Acyou dAnOovs woinrixy : and woinos being 
distinguished from mpagts, avayxn Thy Téxynv Torjoews GAN’ ov mpdéeos 
eva. Eth. Nic. VI 4, 1140 @ 7 seq.—and these men froduce nothing; 
their profession is practical, ends in mpafis, or action), ‘the one for the 
purpose of (di#. belonging to) blackening (soiling, defaming), the other 
the contrary’. 

puralvew (purros, dirt), Eth. N. 1 9, 1099 4 3, éviovy d€ ryradpevor purai- 
vovot TO paxapioy, ‘their bliss is tarnished, sullied, defiled, defaced’. Phe- 
recrates, ap. Meineke, Fr. Comic. Gr. It 352, Pherecr. Fr. Inc. 48, ap. 
Photium, Suidam, Thomam Magistrum. “Schol. ad Ar. Nub. 97, eds 8ou- 
Aelav éppuraivero 6 dircvodos. Simile est émopyy.” Meineke, Id. ad 
fragm. Cratini, Cleobul. 9, ap. Schol. ad Arist. Thermoph. 389; ri yap jas 
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ovK émopy tov xaxdv; Dion. de Isocr. Iudicium, c. 18, nai ovr’ ’Aptoro- 
réXee reGopa pumaivey tov avdpa BovAopere. 

‘And pirates nowadays call themselves Surveyors’. So Pistol, in 
Merry Wives of Windsor, \ 3. 49, “Convey the wise it call: Steal, foh! 


a fico for the phrase !” 
yvuv] referring to the early times spoken of by Thucyd., I 5, when the 
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épovros 8€ rt kai 80ns paddov, x.r.A. On what follows, see Homer, Od. 
III 73, and elsewhere. 

On the actual ropioral at Athens, see Schneider’s note on Arist. Pol. 
I II, ult., Comm. p. 65. 

‘And therefore (by the same rule) wrong may be called error, and 
error wrong’ (both of them kinds of injury or offence; that is here the 
supposition in dyaprave; but the one is a crime because it is done with 
a bad mpoaipecis or moral purpose, the other a venial offence; dvev dé 
kaxias dpdprna «r.A. Eth. N. Vv 10, 1135 618 seq.) ‘and stealing either 
taking or robbing (on a grand scale)’. 

“A, phrase like that of Euripides’ Telephus, “ He lords it over the oar 
(sways it, like a sceptre, the emblem of royalty), and having on his 
departure for Mysia,” is unbecoming (inappropriate), because ruling, 
swaying, lording, is too big, pompous, for the value (measure, merits) 
(of the object described); and so, the disguise (concealment) is not ef- 
fected (the art or effort becomes apparent, supra, § 5). 

Komns dvdcowy karoBas eis Muciav] The rest of the sentence is supplied 
by the Schol. érpavparic6n modepip Bpaxiow. The first line should be 
read [not, as in the MSS, x@mas avacoew, Kat dmoBdas els Muciap, 
but} as it is by Dindorf, Poet. Sc., Fragm. Eur. Tel. 20, and Wagner, 
Fragm. Tel. 10 (F”. Trag. Gr. II 359), x@ans avdoowv xdroBas eis Muciay. 
dvdoocew takes the genit. and dative, not the accus. xeémns dvaf and 
dvaccew é¢ similia are found elsewhere in Eurip. Helen. 1048, Cyclops [86], 
and Aesch. Pers. 378. In Aeschylus the pompous phrase is much more 
characteristic. The cautious and sober Sophocles never employs it. 

§ 11. ‘There is also a fault (which may be committed) in the (com- 
position of, and the sound thence arising of the) syllables of a word if 
(i.e. if ever, or when) they are not signs or marks (indications, repre- 
sentations) of sweet or agreeable voice’ (i.e. if, when they are pro- 
nounced, or expressed by the voice, they don’t produce an agreeable 
sound; ¢wy7 is the sound of the voice, or the voice as uttered, and 
forming words) ‘as Dionysius the Brazen calls poetry in his elegies “ Cal- 
liope’s screech,” because they are both vozces’—and so far his metaphor 
was right: both terms fall under the same genus, dw, the met. eZ3os 
pos etSos—‘ but his metaphor is a bad one by reason of its unsignificant 
sounds’. 

Kpavy}] a screech, scream, any harsh and dissonant sound. «page, 
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with which it is connected, expresses the harsh voices of certain animals . 
as the ‘croak’ of the raven and the frog, and the ‘bawling’ of a man, 
all suggestive of disagreeable associations. The ‘badness of the meta- 
phor’ seems to reside in this. donpos dwvy is, it is true, nothing but a 
non-significant voice or sound,’ applied, Poet. xx § 5, 6, 7, to sounds 
like syllables, and conjunctions, which signify nothing by themselves, 
but only in combination with other sounds or words; and opposed to 
onpayrixai, sounds which do signify something each by itself, as noun 
and verb § 8, 9. But these non-significant sounds, which represent 
discordant and unmeaning cries, are here to be interpreted as exfressing 
also the associations which they suggest, and so xpavyj, which suggests 
all these disagreeable cries and screams, is particularly ill applied as a 
metaphor to the sweetest of all voices, such as that of a Muse. 

‘Dionysius the Brazen’, so called from having first suggested the 
use of drvonze money at Athens, Athen. xv 669 D, was a poet and 
rhetorician, ibid., whose floruit is to be referred to the earlier part of the 
fifth cent. B.C., judging from a remark in Plut. Nic. c. §, 526 B, where we 
are told that there was in Nicias’ household a man called Hiero, who 
claimed to be the son of Dionysius the Brazen. A further account 
of him is to be found in Smith’s Biographical Dictionary, Dionysius 
no. 16; and a collection of the fragments of his elegies, amounting to 
seven, in Rergk, Fragm. Lyr. Gr. p. 432[p. 468, 2nd ed.], In fragm. 5 there 
is a still worse specimen of his metaphors preserved, which beats even 
the xoms dvacoe, and in the same kind of fault. xal rwes olvoy dyovres 
év elpecin Atovicov, cuptociou vavrat Kal kudixoy épérat. 

[On the Bronze coinage of Athens, see Beule’s Monnaies d' Athénes, 
pp. 73—77. It seems impossible to say with certainty, either when it first 
came in, or what is the date of the oldest bronze money extant. Leake 
supposes it probable that it came in soon after the first unsuccessful 
attempt to introduce it, while Beule thinks that the early extant bronzes 
are of the age of Alexander. It is certain they were in circulation in the 
time of Philemon, the Comic poet. See Leake’s Numismata Hellenica — 
(European Greece), p.22, These details are due to Professor Churchill 
Babington. ] 

On harshness of sound in composition, see Hermog. mepi idedy 
Top. a. C. 7, wept rpaxitynros, Spengel Rhet. Gr. 11 299. Of the second 

- class, the aq’ éavrav oxAnpai, the harshness arising ‘out of themselves’ 
from the disagreeable combination of the letters, drapes, guapzrrev, 
éyvapwe, and such like, are given as examples. In the same treatise 
Tou. &. c. 4, (II 359), there are some remarks upon the connexion of 
sounds with pleasant associations, which make the sounds themselves 
pleasant. 

§ 12. ‘Further, they must not be far-fetched, but from things kindred 
(cognate) and of like form must be transferred notions (in the form 
of words) hitherto nameless in the fashion of names (so as to become 
new names), any one of which as soon as spoken will be clearly perceived 
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to be near of ‘kin, as in the popular (famous) aenigma, ‘I saw man 
gluing upon man bronze with fire’; for the process was nameless, but 
both of them are a kind of aplication (the common genus); and 
accordingly he (the author of verses) gave the name of ‘gluing’ to the 
application of the cupping glass.” 

noppober] infra C. 3.4, acadeis 8¢ ay roppobev. Demetrius, wep) épunveias, 
78, pyre piv méppabey perernveypevacs (werapopais. xpnoréov), GAXd’ avrobev 
Kal €x Tov opoiov. Cic. de Or. III 41. 163, Deinde videndum est ne longe 
simile sit ductum. Syrtem patrimonii, scopulum bentius dixerim; 
Charybdim bonorum, voraginem fotius. Factlius enim ad ea quae 
visa, guam guae audita, mentis oculi feruntur. Ib, 11 63.255, of jokes, 
in quo, ut ca quae sint frigidiora vitemus—etenim cavendum est ne 
arcessitum dictum putetur... Quint. VIII Proem. 23, sumt optima minime 
arcessita. Similarly of arguments szfra, I 2.12, 11 22.3, Top. A 105 @ 8. 

dvarupa dvopacpevws}] Cic.de Or. 111 38.155, certius tlle modus trans- 
Setendi verti late patet, quem necessitas genuit inopia coacta et angustits, 
post autem tucunditas delectatiogue celebravit. In fact, to say nothing 
of others, words which stand for moral and intellectual operations, 
notions, abstractions, conceptions, are and must be ultimately derived 
by metaphor from objects of sense: see Locke, who gives a list of 
them, £ssay, Bk. 111 ch. 1. 5, Berkeley, Zhkvee Dialogues, Dial. 111 Vol. 1 
p. 202 (4to. ed.), “most part of the mental operations” (this is saying 
far too little) “being signified by words borrowed from sensible things; 
as is plain in the terms, comprehend, reflect, discourse, &c.” Whewell, 
Nov. Org. Renov. Bk. 1v 1, p. 260. Renan, Orig. du Langage, p. 128, 
seq. Leibnitz, Mouv. Essais sur Pentend. hum. Wl 1.5 (quoted by 
Renan), Max Miiller, Lect. on science of Lang. ist series, Vol. 1 p. 377 
seq. 
The second line of this aenigma, which completes it, is found in 
Athen. X 452 C, the only author, says Victorius, who gives it entire, 
ovre ovyko\Aws dore cuvaipa roreiy. rtovro dé onpaives ris otvas mpoaBo- 
Ajv. It is inserted amongst the alviypara, No, VilI in the Anthology, 
Vol. Iv p. 288, Jacobs’ ed., and preceded by another on the same subject 
in four lines. The first line is also quoted, Poet. xx11 5, Demetr. 
wept épunvelas § 102, (Demetrius recommends that aenigmatical ex- 
pressions of this kind should be avoided), and Plut. Symp. Sept. Sap. 
154 B(Victorius). Harris, Philol. Ing. Pt. u ch. 10, on aenigmas. [On 
the cupping-instrufhent referred to in the riddle, compare Juvenal xIv 58 
(with Mayor’s note), sam pridem caput hoc ventosa cucurbita quaerit. 
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Bronze specimens about four inches high, found by Pompeii, may be seen 
in the Museum at Naples. ] 

‘And in general, from all ingenious, well-constructed, aenigmas good 
metaphors may be derived : for all metaphors convey (imply) an aenigma, 
plainly therefore a metaphor (so borrowed from a good aenigma) must be 
itself well converted (i. e. a well-selected metaphor)’. Cicero thought less 
highly of aenigmas as a source of metaphors; at all events metaphors, 
accumulated till they become aenigmas, are reprehensible. De Or. II 
42. 167, est hoc (translatio) magnum ornamentum orationts, in quo obscu- 
vitas fugienda est: etenim hoc genere fiunt ca quae dicuntur aenigmata. 

ev perevnvexra} is rendered by Cicero (according to Victorius) rasone 
translata, and quae sumpta ratione est, de Or. II 40. 160. ro émtecees 
peradépopey avri rov ayabov, Eth. N. Vv. 14, sub init. 

§ 13. ‘And (metaphors should be taken) from things fair and noble 
(subaud? Set AaBeiy perafopas): but the beauty of a word (especially a 
noun, which can represent some visible or audible object), as Licymnius 
says, resides either in the sound or the sense (the thing signified), and 
the ugliness in like manner’. 

When Aristotle wrote ro pév, he seems to have intended to introduce 
ro 8€ to correspond as the second member of the division, which was 
afterwards carelessly changed into #. It is surprising however that 
he never corrected such palpable blunders as these, for which he must 
have had frequent opportunities. Did he think that they were of no 
consequence in writing, of which the object was instruction only? He says 
at any rate, III 1.6, that no one pays much attention to style in teaching 
geometry. 

amo xadov} Cic. de Or. III 41. 163, seq. Et guoniam haec vel summa 
laus est in verbis transferendis ut sensum feriat id quod translatum stt, 
Jugienda omnis turpitudo earum rerum ad quas corum animos qui 
audtent trahet similitudo. Nolo dict morte Africani castratam esse rem- 
publicam,; nolo stercus curiae dict Glauctam: quamvis sit simile, tamen 
est in utrogue deformis cogttatio similitudinis. Quint., vill 6. 14—17, 
quotes the line of Furius Bibaculus (Hor. Sat. 11 5.41), Jupptter hibernas 
cana nive conspuit Alpes. 

xaddos 8€ ovoparos} Theophrastus, according to Demetrius sept 
dpunveias, §§ 173—5 (Rhet. Gr. 111 300, ed. Spengel’, recognised three 
sources of beauty in words, (1) the appeal to the sight, the direct sugges- 
tion of beautiful objects by the words which are associated with them; (2) 
to the ear, by the sound of the words themselves; and. thirdly d:dvora, 
by the ‘meaning’ or ‘sense’, Licymnius’ onpawopevoy, and Aristotle’s 
duvdpec the vis, virtue, force, i.e. significance, its ower of suggestion. 
These are illustrated by Demetrius, l.c., the first by 08éxpoov, dvOo- 
Popov xpéas ; the second by KadXlorparos, *Avvody, (the AA and wy seem 
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to have pleased his ear): and the third by dpyaios as compared with 
mwadaos, the former being suggestive of higher and nobler associations : 
ol yap dpxaioe avopes évriporepot. It seems from this that the distinction | 
between the first and third of these sources of beauty in a word -is 
that the first is the direct suggestion, by word-painting, of a beautiful 
object of sight, as a rosy cheek or skin: the third is the remoter sug- 
gestion of beauty, dy. énference from association, as dpyatos suggests 
worth and respect; this form of suggestion has an intellectual character, 
and is therefore represented by Theophrastus as d:avoia. To the direct 
suggestions of sight in the first class, Aristotle afterwards adds all the 
other senses—as music to the ear, a well-remembered flavour to the 
palate, smell to the nose, soft and warm things to the touch. The 
second of the three, is the actual sound of the word, suggesting nothing 
else ; Licymnius’ odor, and Theophrastus’ and Demetrius’ pos dxony. 

tois odo] There are [as already remarked sugra p. 12, on 1 § 9, 
d:adexros], three degrees of sound in an ascending scale. The first and 
lowest is Wédos ‘noise’, such as even inanimate things are capable 
of when struck, ‘The second is voice, dar} or POdyyos, (as distinguished 
from speech,) which is shared by all animals that have a ¢kroat. The 
third is distinctive of the human race, d:dAexros (sometimes called Aoyds), 
discourse, articulate speech. Wodos as distinguished from eyv7 will include 
all sounds which, though human, do not proceed from the voice and organs 
of speech : such as sneezing, coughing, hissing, whistling (rommvopos) and 
so on. These particulars are taken from two passages, Ar. Hist. Anim, 
IV 9, 535 @ 27—0 3, and Dion. de Comp. Verb. c. 14 (p. 72, Reiske). 
Of sound, podos, in its most general sense, as the object of hearing, 
see de Anima 11 8. De Sens. c. 3, init. Ib. c. 1, 437 @ 10. Hist. An, 
11.29, 488 @ 31, seq., of the distinctions of animals, in respect of the 
sounds they make. . 

What is known of Licymnius, I have collected in Camb. Fourn. of 
Cl. and Sacred Phil. No. 1X Vol. 111 pp. 255—7. [Plato Phaedrus p. 267 c, 
ra 8€ HaAov ras ppdcwpev povocia Adyov...dvopdrav re Acxupvior, a éxeivp 
é8apnoaro mpos roinow everreias. Blass, die Attische Beredsamkeit. 1 75,76.] 

‘And again thirdly (a third observation upon metaphors), which 
solves (furnishes an answer to, serves to refute) the sophistical argument 
(theory or position); for it is of true, as Bryson said, that no one 
ever uses (that there is no such thing as) foul or indecent language, if 
(if—as the case really is, i.e. since or because) the same thing is signified 
by saying this or that (by using the broad word or disguising it by 
a veil of vmoxopiopos), for this is false: for one term is more fSrofgerly 
applied to an object than another (represents it more /#ervally and directly), 
and is more assimilated to it, and more nearly azz to it, by setting the 
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thing more directly before the eyes (and so making it more vivid, striking, 
and impressive)’. 

Of Bryson, I have collected what is known in Camb. Fourn. of 
Cl. and Sacred Phil. No. V Vol. 11 pp. 143—6. In this dogma of 
the impossibility of indecent language he seems to have anticipated 
the Stoics—see Cicero’s famous letter to Paetus on this Stoic /ier- 
tas loquendi, u.sS. p. 144 note. Suo guamgque rem nomine appellare 
was their statement of this ‘liberty’, to call everything its right and 
proper name without shame or disguise, to call a spade a spade, to use 
the language of a Swift or Aristophanes. Aristotle answers Bryson by 
a simple denial of the fact. It is o¢ true that there is no difference 
in the use of words in respect of their moral effect upon us; the broad 
and literal expression presents the abomination much more vividly and 
impressively to the mind, naked as it were, than the same notion when 
half hidden from the view by a decent veil which conceals a great deal 
of its deformity. On this subject of plain speaking, besides Cicero’s 
letter to Paetus (ad Div. 1x 22), already referred to, see Cic. de Off. 
1 35. 128 where the Stoics are again introduced. Cicero takes the moral 
and delicate side of the question. Eth. N. Iv 14, 1128 @ 23, {01 8 dy res 
cal éx Tréy Kkopodoy réy wadaay nai roy Kaver’ Trois pev Fy yedolov 7 
aicypodoyla, rots 8é paddAov 7 Umdvosa (the covert insinuation : this is the 
difference between coarse and refined indelicacy). Ar.’s opinion upon the 
subject is given much more strongly and decidedly, Pol. Iv (v1) 17, 1336 . 
5 3, dAws pev oby aloxpodroylay ex ris wodews, eiep GAAO tt, Set rdv vopo- 
Oérny eEopifew’ ex rov yap evxepas Aéyew orsioty rev aloxpay yiveras Kal TO 
woteiv ovveyyus. Perhaps one of the wisest observations the author ever 
made. Comp. Quint. VI 3.29. 

‘ And besides, it is not under the same conditions and circumstances 
that it signifies this or that, so that on this ground again we must assume 
that one (mode of expression) is fairer or fouler than another: for 
though both of them do express (or signify) beauty and deformity, yet 
not gua beautiful and deformed (in so far as they are beautiful and the 
reverse, and in no other respect): or, if the latter also, at all events in 
different degrees’. These two different effects of aicypodoyla seem to 
be thus distinguishable. We are first told that the use of the broad 
word is offensive because it suggests directly and immediately, paints 
on the mind a vivid picture of the ugly, foul or impure object : nothing 
is said of any further, indirect, associations connected with it, and the 
bad effect arises solely from the sévength or vividness of the impure 
or ugly impression. But in the second case the effect of the plain 
speaking and its associations is contrasted with those that may be 
produced by softening the term, or employing one which signsfes the 
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same thing, but suggests an entirely different and innocent set of asso- 
Ciations. As in the instances given by Cic. in de Off. 1 35. 128 Kberis dare 
operam. Here all the associations which would be at once suggested by 
the broad, obscene word, are diverted, and another éet introduced, 
connected solely with children, as the result of the intercourse, and 
perfectly free from all impurity. In the one case it is the mere com- 
parison of strength and intensity that makes the difference, in the other | 
there is a difference of kind. ‘The fair term and the foul term it is 
true mean the same thing, point to the same object, but not in respect 
of beauty and deformity alone simply and solely (7), but besides that, 
there are associations suggested by which the one may be invested with 
a moral and the other with an immoral character, either altogether, 
or at all events in different degrees’: du@w yap...adAov xal yrrov. An 
example of these words suggestive of unpleasant associations which 
are willingly avoided by the well-bred and refined under the name of 
aicxpoXoyia, is to be found in Plat. Gorg. 494 C, where Socrates is made 
to apologise to Callicles for shocking him by the use of terms such as 
Wwpay, xvnoiay. 

‘These are the sources from which metaphors may be taken ; from 
things beautiful either by the voice (the sound of the word itself when 
uttered),-or by the force or meaning’ (what it indirectly suggests: as 
dvvacGa, to have the power, force, virtue, when applied to words, denotes 
their ‘value’, in the sense. of meaning or signification, see note on I 9.36; 
so duvayss the subst. may of course be similarly employed), ‘or by (i.e. 
conveyed by) the sight or any other sense’. These terms have been 
already explained. dyes dAAy rwi aicbyoes is illustrated by Victorius 
from Cic. de Or. 111 40.161, Nam ut cdor urbanitatis, et mollitudo huma- 
nitatis, et murmur maris, et dulcedo orationis, sunt ducta a ceteris 
senstbus; illa vero oculorum multo acriova, quae ponunt paene in con- 
Spectu animi quae cernere et videre non possumus. 

* But it is preferable (Gsapépe: here, to surpass, excel) to say rose-fingered 
dawn, rather than purple-fingered, or, still worse, red-fingered” The 
latter suggests cooks’ hands, or other vulgar associations. The rose on 
the contrary reminds one of what is agreeable to the sigh, and the sme//. 
Add to this from Campbell, PAil. of Rhet., Bk. U1 ch. 1 § 1, (Vol. 11 p. | 
142, 2nd ed.), that the last of the three epithets compared is the vaguest 
and most general, and therefore the worst: the second better, because . 
more special; and the first best of all, because the most particular, the 
red (Jurple Campbell says) of the rose. He also mentions the gratifica- 
tion of the Zwo senses. 

§ 14. ‘In the epithets also, the application of them may be made (they 
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may be derived, for application) from what is mean and low (morally bad 
in this sense), or foul and ugly, or disgraceful (another kind of badness), 
for instance “matricide”, or from what is (nobler and) better, as “a father’s 
avenger”’, The one represents the fair side of Orestes’ act, the other its 
bad aspect. “Locus ex Eur. Oreste 1587, o pnrpopdortns, emt pdvp 
mpaccwy ovoy inquit Menelaus, Orestem criminans: cui se defendens 
respondet Orestes, 6 sarpos dpuvrwp oy at mpovdoxas Oaveiy.” 

On éridera, see Introd. on c. 3. p. 289. Ernesti’s Lex. Technologiae Gr. 

‘And Simonides, when the victor in the mule-race offered him only 


a small fee, refused to write (the ode on this occasion) on the plea of 
being offended (shocked) at the notion of “composing an ode on half- 


asses,” but when the other gave him as much as he wanted (as satisfied 


him), he wrote at once, “All hail, daughters of storm-footed mares” 
[“ Hurrah, for the brood of the storm-footed coursers!”], and yet they 
were daughters of the asses as well’. Dion., de Comp. Verb. c. 25 (Vol. v 
201, ed. Reiske), quotes a pentameter verse, without the author’s name, 
which contains an analogous epithet, xovpa: éAadpomddwp tyve’ decpapevat. 
On Simonides’ greed of gain and miserly habits, see Aristoph. Pax 697—9. 
Ar. Eth. N. Iv 2. ult. (6 AAevOdpios) Sizwvidy ovx dpeoxopevos, which has 
the air of a proverbial expression for a miser. Comp. his dictum in II 
16.2, on the comparative advantages of money over wisdom. The case 
of Simonides is referred to by Whately, RheZ.c. 111 (p. 277, Encycl. Metrop. 
Enc. of mental philosophy), in illustration of the “employment of meta- 
phors (¢fzthets, not metaphors) either to elevate or degrade a subject,” of 
which he says in the note “a happier instance cannot be found” than 
this 


way of elevation or depreciation) by diminutives’, /z¢. ‘diminutives are, 
or amount to, much the same thing as epithets’. As epithets, so dimi- 
nutives, may be applied to diminish the good or bad of a thing, accord- 
ing as a favourable or unfavourable view is to be taken of it. On vzroxo- 
piteoOat, vroxoptopos, see note on 1 9.29. Add Grafenhan, Geschichte 
der Klass. Philologie, 1 p.459. It will be seen by the examples quoted in 
the note referred to, that the term includes much more than mere diminu- 


§ 15. ‘Further the same thing may be effected (as by epithets in the - 
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tives, and is extended to the expression of all coaxing, flattering, soothing, 
endearing phrases ; and does of (properly) include expressions of con- 
tempt, which zs however conveyed by many diminutives. The two terms 
are therefore by no means co-extensive: Aristotle, who has merely illus- 
trated this form of language by examples of diminutives, has taken them. 
alone as the most distinctive class of words which convey by the termina- 
tion endearment and contempt. The form of endearment used in ex- 
tenuation diminishes the bad, the contemptuous employment of them 
diminishes the good. | 

There are no less than thirteen varieties of Greek diminutive termina- 
tions, which may be found in Matth. Gr. Gr. § 103. Donaldson, Gr. Gr. 
§ 361, 3. f. aa, p. 320, gives only ten. Both of them have omitted a form 
“Arriucioy, which occurs in Arist. Pax 214, where the Scho]. has xara- 
dporncews évexa. It is to be noted that some of these diminutives in 
-dvov have the «¢ long, though by the ordinary rule it is short. r@xidov, 
Ar. Nub. 93. ovatd:ov, Nicom. Inc. Fr. ap. Meineke, Iv. 587. onzidtov, 
Arist. Fragm. et octies ap. Comic. Fragm. dpyupidiov, Av. 1622. iparidcor, 
Lysistr. 470. &ixaornpidiov, Vesp. 803, and others, ap. Fritzsche ad Arist. 
Ran. 1301. smopvidiov has the « long and short, Arist. Ran. 1301, and Nub. 
997- The long ¢ arises from a contraction, so that mopvidiov must be, 
derived from wopy-tdiov, and is a diminutive of a diminutive. [Kiihner 
Gr. Gr. § 330.] 

On Latin diminutives, Madvig, La¢. Gr. § 182. “By means of Jus, la 
or Jum, and culus, cula or culum, are formed diminutives (nomina dimt- 
nutiva) which denote littleness, and are often used by way of endearment, 
commiseration, or to ridicule something insignificant, e.g. hortulus, a 
little garden, mazercula, a (poor) mother, zngeniolum, a little bit of talent.” 

On English diminutives see a paper by Sir G. C. Lewis, PAil. Mus. 
I 697 seq. in Marsh’s Lect. on the Eng. Lang., Smith’s ed. p.218; and 
Latham’s Eng. Lang. c. xv § 337; also a paper by J. C. Hare in (Hare 
and Thirlwall’s) PAz?. Mus. Vol. 1. p. 679. These are in in, ling, and et, 
fet (from the Norman, French and Italian (E. M. C.), Marsh. Lecé. u. s. 
Lect. X1v. § 6). To which Latham adds ze (Scotch), (lassie, doggie), ¢7 
(chicken, kitten), e# and /e/, trumpet, lancet, pocket, owlet, brooklet, 
streamlet ; ock (Grimm), bullock, hillock: paddock, buttock, hummock 
(Lewis). “The Greek word pefwors means diminution ; vroxéptopa means 
an endearing expression. Hence we get names for the two kinds of 
diminutives ; viz. the term meiotic for the true diminutives, and the term 
hypocoristic for the dim. of endearment.” Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, 
II 664 (ap. Latham). The cozfemptuous diminutive in English is 2g ; 
lordling, bantling, foundling, underling, hireling. 

‘By diminutive I mean that which diminishes the evil and the good 
(which belongs to the proper meaning of a word; by the addition of a 
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termination), of which Aristophanes’ sarcasm in the Babylonians is a 
specimen, where he substitutes ypvoidpioy for ypvaiov (this again is 
diminutive of diminutive), {uars8dpcoy for iparioy, AowWopnparioy for Aoidopia, 
and voonparioy’ (Fritzsche, ap. Meineke 1. c., by a very probable conj., reads 
yonpartov, which is certainly much more germane to the matter), ‘We 
must, however, be very careful (in the use of this figure), and be on our 
guard against exaggeration in both’ (in the employment of éri#era and 
vmoxopiopos). On these diminutives of Aristophanes, Meineke, Fragm. 
Babyl. xxx. Fr. Comic. Gr. 11. 982, observes : ‘ Usurpasse autem videtur 
poeta istas verborum formas, ut Gorgiam et qui eius in dicendo artem 
sectarentur rideret, quemadmodum etiam in Acharnensibus saepissime 
ista ornamenta orationis vituperat.” - This explains oxezres. 

mapatnpety| ‘to lie in wait for’, see on “II 6.20. In the word here 
there is no ‘evil purpose’ implied. It is rather ‘to wait upon’, watch for 
an opportunity, 

CHAP. III. 

From the graces and excellences of style we now pass on to some of 
its defects. These are comprehended under the term yu ypa, ‘faults of 
taste’, expressions stale and cold, flat, lifeless, opposed to apéoqara 
‘fresh’, The import and origin of this word, as applied to style, are 
illustrated in Introd. pp. 286, 7, The faults lie mostly in some kind of 
exaggeration, or turgid and bombastic phraseology, the error of excess. 
Add to the examples there given, Dem. de Cor. § 256, de F. L. § 207, 
ro Wuypoy rovro Svouza (the name of evepyérns applied to Philip). 

Demetrius, wept éppnveias § 116, refers (in his chapter wep) yuypod roo 
Gvrixeyévov T@ peyadomperet) to this division with the authors name. All 
the details are omitted, and only ove of the examples, the vypor ipéra in 
§ 3, is given. There is no doubt a Jacuna. 

§1. ‘Faults of taste are shewn (are made to appear; arise, grow) in 
four points of style or language; first in compound words, instances of 
which are Lycophron’s ‘many-visaged heaven’, his ‘vast-topped earth’, 
and his ‘ narrow-passaged shore’. 

On d:rAG cvopara, see Introd. p. 287. All the compound words men- 
tioned are words compounded of two significant elements, éyépara o7n- 
paivovra, Poet. XXI. I, 2, i.e. of words which have an independent sense 
of their own; opposed to such as are only significant in combination with 
others, as prepositions, conjunctions, particles. 

moAumpocewrov ovpavoy] “quod plurimam variamque faciem habeat ob 
sidera ipsa, nisi fallor.” Victorius. Compare Plato’s famous epigram: 
dorépas elcapeis dorip eos’ eibe yevoiuny ovpavds, os roddois Supaor ets 
ae Brera. Anthol. WAdravos, 1 (Vol. I. p. 102, ed. Jac.), Bergk, Plat. Epier. 
14, Lyr. Gr. p. 445. [Anthol. Gr. vil 669]. 

peyadonopidov] xopudy is a mountain-top. To one who lived in 
Greece and knew nothing beyond it, the Earth might well seem to be 
covered with vast summits. 
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axriy orevorcpoy] also belongs to the mountainous character of 
Greece. The cliffs come down precipitously to the very edge of the sea 
(in which there are #o tides), leaving but a narrow passage for horseman 
or foot-passenger. The word is used appropriately enough by the foet 
Aeschylus, P. V. 729, and Eur. Iph. Aul. 1497; also by Herod. VII 211. 

[Blass, in his brief notice of Lycophron, de Attische Beredsamkett, 
II p. 235, while conjecturing that several of the phrases here quoted must 
have come from a panegyric in glorification of Athens and her heroes, and 
of Theseus in particular, is led by the Sophist’s application of méAwpoy 
Gvépa to Xerxes in § 2, to refer axryyv orevordpoy to the Hellespont. It 
would be more reasonable, however, to take the hint supplied by his allu- 
sion to Sciron in the same section, and explain it of the narrow path 
which runs like a cornice along the precipitous sides of the cliffs of Sciron 
on the coast of Megara (Eur. Hippol. 1208, Sxeipevos dxras, Strabo Ix 
P. 391, ad Zxetpwvides wérpas mapodoy ovK drodetrovras wpos Oadarry’ virép 
atrav 8 early 7 coos 4 ext Meydpwy, and Pausanias 1 44 § 6 (Bekker), rj» 
cyvopafoperny amd Sxipwovos (o80v) Teicwor mparos éroinaew dvdpacww odevew 
ev(wvos. Hadrian (as Pausanias adds) made this narrow ledge evpuxwpn, 
but the cliff and its pathway have since once more become an dxr) 
arevordpos, which is described by Leake (Northern Greece, 11 414) as 
‘only practicable by foot-passengers’. ] 

On Lycophron the Sophist, see Camd. Fourn. of Classical and Sacred 
Phil. No. Vv, Vol. 11. p. 141 seq. Not to be confounded with Lycophron 
the tragic poet, the author of Cassandra, who lived at' Alexandria in the 
reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, towards the middle of the third cent. B.c. 

‘And the name given by Gorgias, “ beggar-witted or pauper-witted 
flatterer”’, mrrwydpovcos xoAag, as Victorius understands it, znops ingenium. 
Or perhaps rather one who prostitutes his literature and intellectual ac- 
complishments to flattery and sycophancy to make a living by them, 
‘making his Muse a beggar.’ [“ This can hardly mean ‘arm an dichter- 
ischer Begabung,’ as Rost and Palm explain. Liddell and Scott give with 
greater probability “living (or rather starving) by his wits.” It might 
also mean, “one whom poverty inspires” (cui ingeni largitor Venter). 
Wit and poverty are the hackneyed attributes of the Greek parasite, 
and in a comic poet the epithet would probably have been thought happy. 
A similar compound, mrwyadd{wv, is quoted from Phrynichus com. 
(Meineke, C. G. 11 p. §82).” Thompson’s ed. of the Gorgias, p. 179 note.] 

émopxycavras Kal xatevopxicavras] ‘forsworn, and oath-observing’, 
The objection here is to xarevopxyoayras, in which the xara is super- 
fluous. All that Gorgias meant might have been equally well ex- 
pressed by the sisple evopxeiv ‘to keep one’s oath’; or rather the simple 
opposition of false and true, which he has exaggerated into two long 
words. evopxeiv, though itself a compound, seems to be regarded here as 
a single word. The Schol. has on this, cai ré xarevopxjoat A€yerat eri 
dAnOas spocayros' ovy dppofes dé 4 AEkts arn pyOjvas emi rou dmAds | 
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elmovros TO GAnOés, olov OTe Umép yRY Gyros Tov NAlov Hpyépa eoTi», i.e. this 
is like expounding ‘it is day’ into the longer and-more pompous phrase 
‘the sun is above the earth.’ 

pevous pev riy uyxny mAnpouperny mrupixpopr 8é Thy SYw yeyvonerny] ‘And 
Alcidamas’ phrases, “His soul saturated with wrath, and his face 
growing the colour of fire” (fire-coloured)’. This, as I have noted in the 
account of him in Camd. Fourn. of Cl. and Sacred Phil. No. 1X, Vol. 111, 
p- 266, is an exemplification of three of the new figures ‘which 
Gorgias, his master, had recently introduced into Rhetoric, dvridecis, 
mwapicwots Or igdxwdov, and copooréAevroy, on which see Ib. No. VI, 
Ill 69—72. The yuxpor objected to is of course the drAovv ovoza, 
“srupix pov [* flame-flushed’], 

‘And “‘end-fulfilling deemed he would be their zeal”, and “end-fulfilling 
established he the persuasion of his words”, and “ dark-blue-coloured the 
sea’s foundation”. (xvaveos is indigo blue, also dark in general)—‘ for all 
these have a poetical character arising from (due to) the doubling’, 

* reXeogopos may be translated by Shakespeare’s “ thought-executing” 
fires; but that zs poetry [King Lear 111. 2. 4.—reXeodspos became com- 
moner in /afer Greek prose, as remarked by Lobeck, Phrynichus, 
p. 673 (referred to by Vahlen, der Rhetor Alkidamas, p. 491 infra}, 

An account of Alcidamas will be found in Camd. Ffourn. of Cl. and 
Sacred Phil, No. 1X, Vol. 111, pp. 263—8 (omit pp. 264, 5, where the proof of 
a paradox is unnecessarily undertaken). [See also Vahlen, der Rhetor 
Alkidamas, pp. 491—528 of Transactions of Vienna Academy, XLII 2, 
1863 ; and Blass, de Attische Beredsamkeit, 1 pp. 317—335.] 

§ 2, On the second defect of rhetorical style, yAdrrat, see Introd. 
p. 288. 

‘Now this is one cause (of yuypdrns); another is the employment 
of obscure and unintelligible words. As Lycophron calls Xerxes a 
“hugeous” man, and Sciron’ (the famous robber who gave name to the 
Scironian rocks; put to death by Theseus, after Hercules the greatest 
eradicator of nuisances from the land of Attica) ‘a “bale” of a man’, 

yAe@rrats] Whether those which have never been much in use, unusual ; 
or those which have gone out of use, obsolete or archaic; or those which 
belong to a foreign language or dialect. Comp. Julius Caesar’s rule, ¢an- 
quam scopulum fugere inauditum atque insolens verbum (Aulus Gellius 
I 10). 

méAwpov|] This word frequent in Hom. and Hes. under the forms 
méXop, Téekwpos (Subst.), rekwpos and reAaptos (adj.); reAwpros twice in Aesch. 


Ww 
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and once in Eurip. Iph. T., had it seems become obsolete in Arist.’s time. 
Comp. t#fra 7 § 11. 

aivus dvip| If civms stands for the actual robber, 6 Icrvoxdurrns, rival 
and contemporary of Procrustes, and Sciron, all of whom Theseus dis- 
posed of, he may be translated a “Turpin-man:” but the word is also 
used to represent the “incarnation of all mischief and destructive agency” 
—see Monk on Eur. Hippol. 981, and the authors cited; comp. the old 
poetical words civerOa, oivos, (civrns of the great robber and ravager, the 
mischievous, destructive lion, Hom. IL xx 165,) andgims. Both civos and 
oins occur in Aeschylus in the abstract sense of mischief or destruction, 
and if civus is to be so understood here, as I rather think it should, dade, 
an old English word of similar import, may serve to express it. [Suidas 
S.V. Zins’ Syopa Ayorou BAarrixod.] 

dbvppa rj rornoe| ‘ And Alcidamas “ Zoys to poetry”’. The rest of the 
phrase is supplied below § 4, “to apply to or introduce /oys in poetry”. 
a Ovppa is a childish amusement, avpew to sport like a child, of a child’s 
sport or pastime. So employed by Homer, Pindar, Apoll. Rhod., Anthol. 
(guénquzes), Euripides (in his Auge, Fragm. vi1l Wagner, VI Dindorf) vn- 
wiots dOvppacy, and by Plato in the solemn semi-poetical Leges, VII 796 8. 
See Donaldson on Pind. Nem. III 44, wats édv dbupe, also Meineke ad Fragm. 
Crat.’O8vcajs, XVI; Suidas déuppa, raiyvioy. It seems from this that ‘toy’ 
is the corresponding English word; which is actually used by Spenser in 
the same more general sense of ‘a childish sport or amusement,’ and 7% 
this sense is with us obsolete. Faery Queen, Bk. 1. Cant. 6,28 “To dally 
thus with death is no fit fey, Go, find some other play-fellowes, mine 
own sweet boy.” ‘Gawd’ is another word now obsolete that might repre- 
sent it. 

rv tis dicewas dracbaXiay| and ‘the oufrecuidance of his nature’. 
dracOaXia, drdoGados, dravGaddo, a poetical word denoting ‘mad, pre- 
sumptuous arrogance’, found in Homer and Herod., and also in an 
epitaph of Archedice quoted by Thucyd. VI 59, ovx 7p6n vody én’ arac- 
Garinv. [‘Retchlessness,’ for recklessness, is similarly an unfamiliar 
word with ourselves, and may serve as an illustration, if not a rendering 
of this use of araa@aXia. } 

kat axpar@—reOrypnevov] and ‘whetted with the unadulterated’ (hot and 
heady, like pure unmixed wine) ‘wrath of his mind’. The yAdrra 
here is reO@nypévoy, a not very rare, but usually poetical, metaphor for 
exasperated, excited, provoked, irritated; sharpened like a knife or tool, 
or an animal’s teeth, Examples from the tragic poets are supplied by 
Valck. on Eur. Hippol. 689, opy7 cuvreénypevos ppévas: it is opposed to 
duSduvew as Aesch. Theb. 721, reOnypévoy roi pw’ ovx drapBduveis Aoyo, 
comp. P. V. 308, Soph. Aj. 585, yAdaoay reOnypemv. Ib. Fragm. 762, Jnc. 
Trag. Dind., Eur. Cycl. 240, Electr. 836. Xenophon however has em- 
ployed it several times; Cyrop. I 2. 10, 6.19, 6.41, II I. 4, 5, 7, Mem. 
III 3.7. Lat. acuere. [Vahlen, der Rhetor Alkidamas p. 492, notes that 
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its repeated use by Xenophon need not prevent us from regarding this 
use of Oye in prose as a kind of provincialism ; it appears among the 
yAorra: xara modes in Bekker’s Anecdota, "Apxadwy Gop €idos. Oizyes 
dxova.]} - 

§ 3. ‘The third vice of style lies in the misuse of “epithets”, that 
is, in introducing them either too long, or out of season (out of place, 
we say), or too frequent (numerous) ; for in poetry it is suitable enough 
to say “white milk” (a Homeric epithet of course; as red wine, fair 
women, &c. in ballad poetry), but in prose it is not only less appropriate, 
but also, if they be employed to satiety (excess), they convict (detect, 
expose, the avt of the composition) and make it plain that it is poetry : 
for, to be sure, it must be used; for it varies the customary style and 
gives a foreign air to the language’, 

On érifera see Introd. p. 289. The over-long ‘epithets’ are illustrated 
by those of Aeschylus in Tragedy, and Aristophanes in Comedy—who 
sometimes strings together an entire line of epithets, as dpyacopeAtowore- 
dpunynpara, of Phrynichus’ peAn [Vesp. 220]. Such epithets are of course 
most inappropriate to prose. The excessive length may also be shewn 
in the ‘descriptive additions’ to a substantive, which often takes the 
place of a regular efithet. 

det ye xppoba avry] i.e. to a limited extent; taking care at the same 
time that the poetical character of the language be not marked and af- 
parent (reading avrg the vulgata lectio retained by Bekker). Spengel with 
A° avrg: Victorius and Vater avrois ; but the variation of the customary 
language is far more applicable to poetical usages than to epithets: in 
fact I doubt whether éfadAarree could be applied to ériera with any 
satisfactory meaning). 

efadAdrres] supra c. 2 §2, note, and § 5. fevexny ray A€éw] supra c. 2 § 3. 

‘But the mean should always be our aim, for (the reverse of mode- 
ration, excess) does more mischief than careless, random, speaking, 
(over-doing it, exaggeration, is worse than entire carelessness, taking 
no pains at all): for the one no doubt wants the good, but the other (Aas) 
the bad (the defect in the one case is negative, the mere absence of 
special excellence, in the other it is positive), And this is why Alci- 
damas’ (epithets) appear tasteless; because he employs them, not as 
the mere seasoning but as the actual meat (fidce de résistance, the 
substance, not the mere adjunct or appendage); so frequent, and unduly 
long (seifoor tov 8eovros, Zoo long) and conspicuous are they’. Victorius 
is doubtless right in his opinion that these three words are a repetition 
in slightly altered terms of the three views of epithets at the commence- 
ment of the section ; u#seasonableness, the importunity with which they 
engross the attention, is now represented by the conspicuousness ‘or 
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undue prominence which produces the same effect. A fair specimen of 
this pompous inflated writing, in epithet and metaphor, is given in 
Auctor. ad Heren. IV 10.15, mam gui perduellionibus venditat patriam 
non salts supplicit dederit si praeceps in Neptunias depulsus erit lacunas. 
Paentteat igttur istum gui montes belli fabricatus est, campos sustulit 
pacts. | 

[eémdjAors, ‘obtrusive’, ‘glaring’. Bernays proposes émi d7Aos, ap- 
parently without due cause, though Vahlen quotes it with approval. | 

[The little that is left of Alcidamas seems to justify Aristotle’s strictures 
on his want of taste in the use of epithets: e.g. rep) coguaray, § 6, dvrirumos 
kal mpocavrns 1 rdv xaherworépwr éxipeAcra, §7, 6 rodanns Spopers, § 16, evhute 
Tis Wuxns ayxwolg xpwepevoy vypas kai iravOpadras perayetpiterOa rovs 
Adyous, § 17, 9 ypady...dmopov kal Beoparw thy Wuyqv xablornot Kal Tis év 
Tots avrooxedacrixuis evpoias dndons érimpoobev yiyvera, (where for evpoias 
we should surely read evmopias which is a suitable contrast to dropov and 
is supported by § 26, rots avroparots evropjpactw éprodav éory, and by the 
fact that evzopia, evsopos, dropia and dzopos occur at least ten times in the 
thirty-five sections of the rhetorician’s diatribe, e. g. § 34, which is also an 
instance of the superabundance of epithets here criticised; rv yrdpny 
evAvrov Kal THY pyipny evropov Kal thy AnOnv Gdndov). See also Vahlen, 
Alkidamas, u.s. pp. 508—510, and Blass (who has edited Alcidamas, 
Gorgias, and Antisthenes in the same volume as Antiphon), die Attische 
Beredsamkeit 1 328.) : . 

‘For instance, (he says) not ‘sweat’, but “the moist sweat” ; and not 
‘to the Isthmian games’, but “to the general assembly (great convo- 
cation) of the Isthmian games”; and not ‘laws’, but “laws the kings 
of cities”; and not ‘running’, but “with the impulse of his soul at 
speed” ; and not merely ‘a Museum, or haunt of the Muses’, but “a 
Museum of all Nature that he had received”; and “sullen-visaged (or 
sullen-looking, with sullen aspect) the care (solicitude, anxiety) of his 
soul”; and “artificer” not of ‘favour’, but “of universal public favour”; 
and “steward (administrator, dispenser) of the pleasure of the hearers”; 
and “concealed”, not ‘with boughs’, but “with the boughs of the 
wood”; and “he clothed”, not ‘his body’, but “his body’s shame”; 
and “counter-imitative (responsive-answering) the desire of his soul”; 
and “so extravagant (inordinate, [abnormal]) the excess of the wicked- 
ness”’, 
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TOAE@Y Baowreis yopous] Fragm. Pind. quoted by Plat. Gorg. 484 B, 
vopos 6 jmayrav Bagthets Ovarav re nat ddayarwv, and Sympos. 196 C, 
oi moAews Baws vopor. [Also by Herod. 111 38, xat dpOds por doxéec 
Ilvdapos roijoa, vopov mavrov Baorréa pyoas elvat, quoted by Thomp- 
son on Gorg. u. Ss. ] 

To Tis hvcews mapadaBav poveciov] I have above translated this quite 
literally, and own that I do not fully understand it : mapadaBdév seems 
suspicious : A* has septkaBov, which does not much mend the matter. Per- 
haps all the meaning lies on the surface, and there zs‘ none underneath. 
Victorius says that povoetoy is locus a musis bonisque artibus frequen- 
fatus: and translates, cum naturae museum accepisset: adding, appellat 
igitur hic quoque ris hvaews epitheton, cum adponatur illé nomint 
ad naturam eius explanandam. ([Nahlen discusses the phrase in his 
article on Alcidamas, ‘u.s., pp. 494—6, and suggests that the passage 
originally stood as follows: 8popaia ry ris Wuxiis oppy ro ris hicews 
mwapaXaBay povcetov, which he translates “ mzt der Seele Sturmesdrang den 
Wissensschatz der Naturum fassend.” povoeiov occurs in a well-known 
passage of the Phaedrus, 267 B, ra 8¢ IldAov mas Ppdcwpey ad povoeia 
Adyar, ws SemAactodoyiay xal yrwpodoyiay cal eixovodoyiay, and an interest- 
ing account of the word may be found in Thompson’s note. Vahlen, who 
holds that povoeia Acywy there means Redeschulen, in denen man das 
dimraciws und das 80 eixdvwr, 8a yuopay éyer, lernen konnte, suggests 
that by ro ris dvcews povociov Alcidamas here intends to express what 
in ordinary language would have been expressed by some such phrase as 9 
wept mucews ioropia. In illustration of this view, he quotes a fragment of 
Diogenes Laertius, VIII 2. 56, where ’AAxidayas ev r@ Suoixw says of Em- 
pedocles,’ Avafayopou Staxovoat xal HvOaydpou' cal rod pev thy cepvornra 
(nrX@oat rov te Biov cat rod oxnparos, Tov d€ thy PvgtoAoyiay.—lIn 
Stobaeus, 120. 3, the quotation of two lines of Theognis éx rov *AXxida- 
pavros Movoeiou shews that as a title of a book (whatever its exact meaning 
may be) the term is not so modern as might be supposed. (Compare 
Blass, dte Attische Beredsamkett i 322, note).] 

dvriptpov—enOupiay] avriptpos ‘corresponding by, in the way of, imi- 
tation’, as dvripopdos ‘corresponding in form’, dvrirumos ‘stroke answering 
stroke’, dvriorpopos of an ‘answering wheel’ of a chorus. Aristoph. 
Thesm. 18, épOadpov dvripipov nAlov tpoxp. Thuc. VII 67, dvripipnnats. 
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From the passage of Aristoph. it seems that this word, like dvriorpodgos, 
should have after it a dative of the object to which it answers; what 
that object was in Alcidamas’ declamation Aristotle has not informed us. 

‘And this is at the same time a compound word and an epithet, so that 
it becomes quite a poem (a mere bit of poetry: plain prose is turned by 
this inflated style into poetry). 

e£edpos, from the analogy of €xrozos, éeromios, and the actual use of 
the word—as ¢£e8poy xdpay €yew, of birds of omen in an unlucky quarter 
of the heavens, Arist. Av. 275; £e8poe dpevayv Aoyot ‘ words beside the 
seat of the wits’, Eur. Hippol. 985, ovx ¢£edpos, GAN’ Evromos avyp, Soph. 
Phil. 212—must mean ‘out of its proper seat or place’, ‘abroad’; and 
hence as an exaggeration of excess, ‘ extravagant’, as translated. 

On these extracts from Alcidamas Victorius remarks, “‘Cum autem 
haec omnia a mediis quibusdam orationibus sumpserit, ut vitiosae tantum 
locutionis exemplum sint, non est quod miremur aut plenam sententiam 
in nonnullis non esse; aut desiderari, ut in hac, verbum unde casus 
nominum regantur.” 

‘And so this poetical diction by its unsuitableness introduces ab- 
surdity and tastelessness into their composition, and obscurity which is 
due to the verbiage: for whenever (a speaker or writer) accumulates 
words (throws a heap of them) upon one already informed (already 
acquainted with his meaning), he destroys (breaks up, dissolves, effaces) 
all perspicuity (distinctness) by the cloud (or darkness, obscurity) in 
which he involves his meaning’ (4%. which he brings over it; émoxo- 
Teiv TH Kpice, I 1.7, See note: to over-cloud, over-shadow, obscure). 

d8cAecxiavy] the accumulation of unnecessary or unmeaning words ; 
ddoAecxia is idle, empty, chatter, prating. It is applied to Socrates 
and the Sophists by Aristoph. Nub, 1480, 1485, and Eupol. rov arexor 
adodéoxny, Fragm. Inc. X (Meineke, II 553), comp. XI (Ib.) ddoAcoyxeiv 
avrov. éxdidafov, & codiora. Aristoph. Fragm. Tagenist. 111 (Meineke 11 
1149) 7 Upddixos f rav adoreoyxav els yé rts. Supra il 22.3, infra Ul 12.6, 
Eth. N. Ill 13, 1118 @ 1, de Soph. El. c. 3, 165 4 15. 

exepBadAn|. “ Similiter locutus est Plat. Cratyl. 414 D, de inculcatis 
alicui nomini syllabis, dore émepBaddovres én Ta mpara dvopara TeAeuTaOY- 
res rovoves pnd’ dy Eva dvOpwrov cvveivat Sri wore BovAerat 76 Svopa. Illae 
enim impediunt ne unde ductum id nomen sit videri possit. Idem affirm- 
avit M. Varro, de L. L. multa enim verba litteris commutatis sunt inter- 
polata.” Victorius. 

‘And people in general, use their compound words (rois, those that 
they do use) when it (what they want to express) is nameless (has no 
single word to represent it) and the word is easily put together (the com- 
bination 1s easily made), as ypovorp:Beiy: but if this be carried too far 
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(overdone), it (the result) becomes absolutely poetical. And this is why 
compound words are most serviceable to the dithyrambic poets—rav & 
Gvopdrev ra pev Sida padiora dpporres tois d:OupduBoss, Poet. XXII 18— 
for these are noisy, “full of sound and fury”; full of pompous, high- 
sounding phrases’ (on woos see III 2.13); ‘and obsolete or unusual, to 
Epic poets, for language of this kind has a stately (majestic, dignified, 
proud, solemn, and scornful or disdainful) air; and metaphor to writers 
in iambics, for these they (i.e. the tragic poets) now-a-days—since they 
have quitted the tetrameter—employ, as has been already stated. III 1.9 
comp. i#/ra 8.4, and Poet. Iv 18. The reason, conveyed by yap, is this: 
I say iambics, not tetrameters, Jecause now-a-days, &e. 

[xpovorpiBeity. Compare our ‘pastime,’ which is also a Acyos evovvberos, 
So in Daniel’s Ulysses and Siren, “ Delicious nymph! suppose there were 
No honour or report, Yet manliness would scorn to wear The time zz 
idle sport.” Isocr. Paneg. § 41, 78ioras diarpiBas-] 

On compound words, as connected with dithyrambic poetry, Demetrius, 
wept épunveias § QI, Says, Anmreov 8€ cai ovvOera Gvopara, ov ra dibvpapPixas 
ovykeipeva, olov Oeoreparous mAavas, ode Aorpwy Sopimopoy arparoy, 
GAN’ €otkora Tots vio THs ovvnOeias ovyKetpevors (SUCH aS vouobéra:, dpytréx- 
roves): comp. § 78, the accumulation of metaphors will make &6vpayBov 
avti Aoyou. 

The dithyramb at Athens became at and after the end of the fifth cent. 
the wildest, and (in point of style) most licentious and most extravagant of 
all the kinds of poetry. See notein Introd. on III 9, pp. 307, 8, and the reff. 
to Aristoph. there given; Bode, Gesch. der Hell. dichtk. Vol. i. Pt. 11. 
p. 111 seq. and 290 seq.; and Miiller, 7. G. Z.s. xxx. To use words 
suited to a dithyrambic poet is therefore an exaggeration of the ordinary 
defect of the introduction into prose of poetical language. 

Plat. Phaedr. 238 D, ovxére moppw ScbvpapBov Pbeyyoua, Ibid. 241 Es 
48n Exn POeyyopat, GAN overs ScOvpapBous. Cratyl. 409 C, (wedavaia) dOu- 
papBades ye rovro rovvoza. Dionys. Dinarch. Iud. c. 8, of the imitators of 
Plato, d&:AvpapBo8n cvopata cat ghoprixa elodeporres, Lys. Iud. c. 3, Topyias 
...00 moppe OOupap Bor ema Pbeyyopevos, de adm. vi. dic. in Dem. c. 29, Ep. 
ad Pomp. c. 2(of Socrates’ poetical outburst, Phaedr. 237 A), Yodo: rair’ 
€oti xal dOvpapBo, (p. 763 R) and (764) where the words of Phaedr. 
238 D (u. s.) are quoted. Hor. Od. Iv 2.10, of Pindar, per audaces nova 
dithyrambos verba devolvit, Donaldson, Theatre of Gks. p. 37, note 3; and 
the references. d:@upapBety is a step beyond rpaywdeiv in pomp and exagge- 
ration of language. 

cepvoy ydp| vepvos, contracted from oeBopevos, Zt, an object of wor- 
ship: applied again to the herotc measure or rhythm, UI 8.4. 

On these fassive forms in Greek and Latin, sce Donaldson, Mew 
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Crat. § 410, Varron. p. 406 (ed. 11), 97. Add to the Greek examples 
given cepzvds and épupves and to the Latin, sommnzxs (sopio). 

cat avOades] This means that the wuzusual yAérra affect an air of 
independence and hauteur; they, like the avéd8ns, the self-pleaser, self- 
willed, stubborn, haughty, independent saz, will not conform to ordinary 
usage, and scornfully affect singularity. Comp. Poet. XXIV 9, ro yap 
Npwixdy oractp@raroy Kal oyxedéoraroy Tay pérpwy eoriv, d:6 Kal yAorras 
cat petradopas Séyerat pddcora. 

§ 4. ‘And further, the fourth vice of style is shewn in metaphors ; 
for metaphors also are inappropriate, some because they are laughable— 
for the comic poets also employ metaphors—others from their exaggera- 
tion of the stately (solemn) and tragic (pompous) style: if far-fetched, 
they are obscure’. moppwéev, see on III 2.12. ‘As Gorgias, “things (srpay- 
para, actions, occurrences, events, business) all fresh and raw”’, This 
certainly is a good exemplification of what it is designed to illustrate: it 
zs obscure. It seems, however, to mean nothing more than ‘recent 
events’, events fresh, and with the blood in them: the metaphor from a 
beast just killed. It therefore corresponds to rpood¢aros, ‘fresh’, which also 
stands for ‘recent’. smpcodaros is specially applied to ‘fresh meat’. See 
Lobeck On Phrynichus, p. 375, note: examples of mpéoqaros are there 
given, p. 374. ‘“And these things ‘how hast sown in disgrace, and 
reaped in misery”. For it smells too much of poetry’. [Both the 
extracts probably belong to the same context, and may perhaps be com- 
bined by rendering them thus: ‘all was green and unripe (fresh and 
flushed with sap), and this was the crop that you sowed in shame to reap 
in ruin’. yAwpa «al €vasua possibly refer to the green and unripe stalks 
of corn, with the sap still fresh in them. This assumes that afza can be 
used metaphorically of ‘sap’, both coming under the generic notion of 
‘vital juice’. If so, the metaphor is a sufficiently bold one. Thompson 
(ed. of the Gorgias, p. 179) notes that dvatya (which is the reading of 
Q, Y° and Z*) is ‘well supported, and cannot but be right,’ and remarks 
that while the metaphor of sowing and reaping is a mere commonplace, 
“pallid and bloodless affairs” would need apology even from a modern. ] 

A metaphor, nearly resembling the first of these two, occurs in 
Demetrius mept éppnveias, § 116, yiveras 8€ xal dv perapopa ro yuypor, 
Tp€povra xal wypa ta mpa@ypara. Longinus wept twous 3.2, ravrTy xal Ta - 
rou Acorvrivov Topyiov yeAaras ypadovros, “ Kép£yns 6 rav Mepody Zeus.” al 
“yumes Euvyos raoe” (comp. supra 1 § 9, on the poetical style of Gorgias]. 

Hermogenes also, mepl idem» Tou. a’, repli cepvornros 226 (p. 292, 
Spengel, Rhetores Graeci, vol. 11.) gives some examples of exaggerated 
metaphors, éxvevevptopévot, kal Ta wempakads EauTay, kai TO Awamodutray 
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rjyyv ‘EAAasa: and a few lines below, ragous épWuyous rovs yuras, 
but without the author’s name. The objection to some of these meta- 
phors, as the ‘sowing and reaping’, the ‘selling oneself’, and above all, 
Alcidamas’ ‘ mirror of human life’, seems to shew a change of taste from 
ancient to modern criticism. We certainly should object to none of 
these; and the ‘mirror’ in particular has become one of the commonest 
metaphors in our language. The ‘sowing and reaping’ appears in Plato, 
Phaedr. 260 C (see Thompson’s note), and Aesch. Pers. 821. In Cic. de 
Orat. II 65. 261 (without comment), wf sementem feceris ita metes. 1 Ep. 
ad Cor. xv.42—4. Ep. ad Gal. vi. 7 (and Lightfoot ad loc.) “ They 
that sow in tears shall reap in joy: he that now goeth forth weeping, 
and beareth forth good seed, shall doubtless come again with joy, and 
bring his sheaves with him,” Psalm cxxvi. 6,7. Possibly the antithesis, 
one of Gorgias’ new inventions, may have helped to offend Aristotle’s 
tastes, and it is the effect of the whole phrase, and not of the harmless 
metaphor alone, that has unconsciously provoked his disapprobation: yet 
the same occurs in the simple psalm. 

[xaddy dvOpwrivov Biov xaromrpov. Alcidamas elsewhere uses this 
metaphor from a mirror, in the form of a szmzle, wept codpicrwy, § 32, ets 
dé ra yeypappéva xariddvras domep ev katomrpye Oewphoa ras tis uxis 
émidcoes padioy ear. The present passage and those already quoted 
in § 3 rois rijs vAns KAados dréxpuwey x.t.A. (Odyss. VI 128) and xvavoypov 
To ts Oaddrrns eSadhos, probably belong to a declamation on Odysseus 
(or on the Odyssey); while reAecogopov thy 1ebd radv Adyov KaréatnoeEY 
(§ 1), and sav8npou xapsros Snpiovpycs Kal oixovdpos ris Tov dkovdvrapy 
ydorns (§ 3), point with equal probability to a pamphlet on Rhetoric.] 

‘And as Alcidamas (follower of Gorgias), (called) philosophy a 
“fortress to threaten” (a standing menace to), the laws; and the 
Odyssey a “fair mirror of human life”; and “introducing no such 
toys, or gawds, in his poetry ’—for all such things are subversive of 
credibility, for the reasons already stated’. These are, that forced 
metaphors, and all such-like artificial graces and ornaments, make thé 
art and the labour of composition apparent ; make the speech appear 
studied and affected, and therefore premeditated and unreal, and without 
serious purpose: ove eb xdénreras: the language of genuine emotion, of 
earnest and real conviction, which are required for persuasion, being 
always simple and natural. Probably the most perfect example of art 
thus disguised by art is to be found in Mark Antony’s speeches over 
Caesar’s body in fudius Caesar; and the first thing he does is to impress 
upon his audience the entire artlessness and unstudied simplicity of 
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his address: J am no orator as Brutus ts, but, as you. know me all, 
a plain, blunt man that love my friend, &e [11 2. 221]. 

érirelyiopa] in the first extract from Alcidamas, is interpreted in this 
passage in the Lexicons of Rost and Palm, and Liddell and Scott—in Ste- 
phens’ Thesaurus it is quoted but ot explained—‘a bulwark or defence of 
the laws’. But émreiysopa in its proper literal sense seems to be invariably 
used of an offensive, not defensive, fortification, to command and annoy an 
enemy’s country, like Decelia, which, 17 x#pq émr@xeiro, Thuc. VII 27. 3 
(Bekker, in Thuc. VIII 95, reads reiy:opa for émereixeopa, on this account) 
as indeed is required by the éxi with which it is compounded; and 
philosophy may be used in the attack, as well as the defence, of esta- 
blished laws and institutions, whether it be understood as speculation 
or scientific research. 

‘And Gorgias’ address to the swallow, when she discharged her 
excrement’ [rather, ‘dropped her leavings’] upon him as she flew over, is 
in the best style of tragic diction, (ro.d€ I. dpsora, sc. eipyra,) “ For 
‘shame, Philomel”, said he. For to a bird it was no disgrace to have 
done it, but to a young (unmarried) lady it was. And therefore he was 
right in his reproach to describe (speak of) her as she was, and not 
as she is’, The simplicity of all this is delightful. I could fancy 
Aristotle winking to his imaginary reader as he wrote the explanation, 
opvi&e pév yap x.7.A., a bird, you know, &c. [The anecdote illustrates the 
habit of irony ascribed to Gorgias in 7 § 11, 2#/ra, per’ eipwveias Srep 
Yopyias éroies, as noticed in Thompson’s ed. of the Gorgias, p. 180.] 

wepitropal in medicine and natural history is ‘a secretion’, It occurs 
constantly all through Ar.’s writings on Nat. Hist. Plut. Symp. p. 727 
D (Victorius), in telling the same story, uses the broad Aristophanic word : 
Topyias 8€ 6 coguoryns xedsdovos adeions én’ a’toy amomaroy, avaBAéWwas 
arpos avTnv, ov KaAG Tavr’, Elev, @ DidopyAa. 

On the transformation of Procne and Philomela authorities differ. 
Thucydides, 11 29, referring to the story, seems to adopt Gorgias’ view, 
and make Procne the nightingale. Ovid seems to leave the point un- 
settled, Metaph. VI 667 seq. But tradition in general, and English poetry 
in particular, have always associated Philomela with the nightingale ; e. g. 
"Less Philomel will deign a song. Milton’s Pexseroso, 56. 

Victorius notices on this passage that Aristotle includes under the 
designation of metaphor more than ts now recognised as belonging to it. 
The case here, he says, is a mere hyfallage or change of name. Comp. 
Cic. Orator c. XXVII 93, 94. anc Umaddaynv rhetores, quia quast sum- 
mutantur verba pro verbis, perovupiay grammatict vocant, quod nomina 
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transferuntur. Aristoteles autem tralationi et haec ipsa subiungit, et 
abusionem quam xaraxpnow vocant, ut guum minutum dicimus animum 
pro parvo, et abutimur verbis propinquis, si opus est, vel quod delectat 
vel guod decet. Comp. Introd., Appendix on Metaphor, pp. 375 and 376. 


CHAP. IV, 


From metaphors (c. 2), and the abuse of them (c. 3), we pass on in 
this chapter to the simile, elk»; which differs from the metaphor only 
in this, that the latter concentrates, or fuses into one, the two things 
or notions brought into comparison. The former separates them by the 
particle of comparison ds. Thus the simile may be regarded as an 
expanded metaphor. See further on this in Introd. p. 290, and the 
references to other authorities. 

§ 1. ‘The simile too is a metaphor, the difference between them 
being slight : for when he (Homer?) says of (his, or the great) Achilles 
‘and as a lion he rushed on”, it is a simile, but when, “he rushed on, 
a (very) lion”, a metaphor : for (in the latter) because they are both brave, 
he transferred to Achilles the appellation of lion’. 

§ 2. ‘The simile is useful also in prose, but seldom (to be employed), 
since it has a poetical character. They must be used like metaphors 
(the same rules must be observed in the use of them as of metaphors); in 
fact they ave metaphors, only with the difference already stated’. 

olaréa] épew for A€yew Or xpioOa is commonly applied in Arist. 


1 The words here assigned to Homer do not occur in our present text : but the 
substance of them is found at the beginning of the famous simile of the lion, Il. 
xX 164, IlnAclins 8 érépwhev evavrloy wpro rewy ws, x.7.X. followed by a long 
description of this animal. On the quotations from Homer in Aristotle, see 
Heitz, Verl. Schrift. Arist., die homerischen Fragen, p. 258, seq.: and Paley’s 
note, with the extract from Wolf's Proleg. § 11, Introd. (to the ed. of the Iliad) 
p. XXXvI. The former of course includes this amongst the quotations which 
differ from Homer’s text, but draws from this the inference that the /ex? used 
by Aristotle (who himself revised it) was here different to our own. I think 
that nothing more can fairly be inferred from cases Like this than that Aristotle 
has misquoted the words of our present version: all the substance is there. As 
we have already so many times had occasion to notice, Ar. has here quoted from 
memory; and like all other men of very extensive reading and very retentive 
memory, Bacon for example, and Walter Scott, has trusted too much to his 
memory, not referred to his author, and consequently misquoted. And [ think 
that is all that can reasonably be said about it. 
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to any topic, example, argument, or anything else that is to be ‘brought 
forward’. Supra C. 2. 10, 13,é#fra c. 6. 7, also II 22.16,17. Top. © 1, 153 
a@14, et passim. Isocr. Areopag. § 6. 

§ 3. ‘An example of the simile is’ (/¢4. Similes are a thing like that 
simile which), ‘that which Androtion (directed, discharged) against Idrieus, 
that he was like the curs when they are let loose (untied) ; for c¢hey fly 
at you and bite, and so Idrieus was vicious (oer savage) when ke was 
freed from his chains’. 

Androtion was an Athenian orator, whose name occurs coupled with 
many opprobrious epithets not only in the speech delivered against him 
(Or. 22), but also in that against Timocrates in which he is very 
frequently mentioned. He was sent on an embassy with Melanopus 
and Glaucetes, Dem. c. Timocr. §§ 12, 13, alibi, to Mausolus prince of 
Caria 377—351 B.C. Idrieus was his brother, and Androtion may have 
met him at his court, and there had the encounter with him which ended 
in the discharge of his simile. The Scholiast on Isocr. p. 4 4 27 (ap. Sauppe, 
Ind, Nom. ad Or. Att.) tells us that he was a pupil of Isocrates, and the 
writer of the ‘Atthis’, “a work on the history of Attica”, Biographical 
Dictionary—which settles the question raised in that Dictionary about 
the identity of the orator and author—and the Scholiast adds that he was 
also the defendant in Demosthenes’ speech contra Androtionem. 

Idrieus was a prince of Caria who succeeded to the throne on the 
death of his brother Mausolus in 351 B.c. See Mr Bunbury’s Art. in 
Biogr. Dict. He is mentioned by Isocrates, Philippus § 103, as evxoporu- 
Tov Tay viv wept riv jreipov. This speech was published in 346 B.C. 
(Clinton), and therefore subsequent to his accession. It may be presumed 
that.the imprisonment with which Androtion taunts him was due to his 
brother, and of course prior to his accession to the throne. He is referred 
to again without his name by Demosth. in the speech de Pace, § 25,— 
this was also delivered in 346 B.c. (Clinton /. H. 11 360)—as ‘the Carian’, 
who had been permitted to take possession of the islands of Chios, Cos, 
and Rhodes. [A. Schaefer, Dem. u.s. Zeit, 1 351, 440.] 

‘And Theodamas’ comparison of Archidamus to Euxenus —minus his 
geometry, by proportion: for Euxenus also will be Archidamus J/xs geo- 
metry’ (a geometrical Archidamus). Nothing is known of the three per- 
sons here mentioned. Theodamas compares Archidamus to Euxenus 
without his geometry; and so—by the rule of proportion, i.e. in the 
same proportion—will Euxenus be to Archidamus with geometry: i. e. 
egual, both being alike rascals, The proportion is that of equality. With 
év r@ dvdXoyoy supply Adyg, ‘in the ratio, or relation, of Jroportion’. 

AR. III. 4 
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In this we are referred to the ‘ proportional metaphor’, the last and most 
_ approved of the four kinds described in Poet. xx1 7—16, Comp. Rhet. 
III 10. 7, where the proportional met. is illustrated at length. Victorius, 
who agrees in this explanation, supplies a parallel case from Diogenes 
Laertius, Polemo, Iv 3.7, dAcyey ody roy per “Opnpow éinody elvas SooxA€a, Tov 
dé odoxAda “Opnpor rpayixovy. ‘Theodamas has taken this common mode of 
comparison and applied it to the egual worthlessness of Archidamus and 
Euxenus, It was probably a standing joke at Athens. The case may 
have been something of this kind:—Two contemptible fellows, one of 
them priding himself upon a little knowledge of geometry, are comparing 
or disputing their respective merits: “you needn’t say any more about the 
matter,” says Theodamas, a bystander, who was listening much amused to 
the discussion, “you are both equal, Arcades améo, a pair of fools, only 
Euxenus is a geometrical Archidamus, Archidamus an ungeometrical 
Euxenus.” 

‘And that in Plato’s Republic (v 469 D), that “the spoilers of the 
dead are like curs (xvmdiots, contemptuous, diminutive: an improvement 
on Plato, who merely says xvyey), which bite the stones (thrown at them) 
without attacking, setting upon, the thrower”’. Aristotle, like Bacon, 
quoting from memory, and assuming a knowledge of the original in his 
readers, has left out the explanatory part of the illustration which is sup- 
plied by Plato. Victorius cites Pacuvius, ap. Nonium, in Armorum 
ludicio, Nam canis, quando est percussa lapide, non tam illum appetit, 
Qui se tctt, guam illum eum lapidem, qui ipsa icta est, petit. 

nal 7 els rév 8jpov] This, which originally stood in Mss Q, Y’°, 2°, 
and the early editions, xal és o Anpoobémns eis rov dnpov, was first corrected 
by Victorius from MS A‘ 

‘And that (simile, understand elxewy,) (directed) against democracy, 
that it is like a ship-owner (or ship’s captain) strong but slightly deaf’. 
This again is a mere allusion to or reminder of, ‘what every one must 
surely remember’, Plato’s celebrated illustration (Rep. vi 488 A) of the 
evils of democracy by the comparison of it to the undisciplined, untrained, 
turbulent, anarchical, crew of a ship; each of them, though utterly with- 
out qualification for the charge, ready to dispute with the captain the 
direction and control of the vessel. The passage is referred to by Cicero, 
de Off. 125. The words quoted by Ar., few as they are, are not correct: 
he makes the vav«Anpos the representative of the 8jpos, the whole state ; 
in Plato the vavxAnpos—the ship-owner, who in this case is captain, and 
steers his own vessel—is the governor, or governors, of the unruly mob of 
citizens, 

‘And that (sc. efxev, as before) applied to the poet’s measures, that they 
are like the bloom of youth without beauty (actual beauty of features): 


t 
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for they, when their bloom has faded (worn off, when they have Jos? it), 
and the other (the poet’s measures) when they are broken up, seem utterly 
unlike (their former selves)’. This also comes from Rep. X 60! B, éose 
(ra Tév wointa@r) rots THY apaiwy mpocarors, Karédv Se pw, ola yiyverat Lei» 
dray aura ro GvOos mpoXirp. All poetry is imitation of natural objects, 
which are invested with certain ‘colours’ by the poetical art, in which 
the entire interest and beauty of poetry lie. These colours resemble the 
bloom on a youthful face, which is merely superficial, when there is 
nothing corresponding underneath, no beauty of feature or solid attrac- 
tion. The imitation of the objects themselves may be bad and incorrect, 
as the face itself may be plain; so that when the bloom, the poetical 
colours, the graces and ornaments, and especially the sumders, are 
removed, there remains only a substratum, which may be worthless; of 
the direct imitation. Horace, Sat. 1 4.60, has pronounced, as is well- 
known, a directly contrary opinion, at least in respect of the better kind of 
poetry. After applying to Lucilius’ verses much the same criticism as 
Plato does to poetry in general, he adds, on, ut si solvas ‘posiguam 
discordia tetra Belli ferratos postes portasque refregit, Invenias ettam 
disiecti membra postae: from Ennius. Compare. Isocr. Evag: § 11, §» 
yap Tis Toy woinpatov Trav evdoxtnovvray ra pév ovopata Kai tas dsvavoias 
xaraXiny, To 8¢ péerpoy Ssadrvan, havycera moAU xaradeéarepa ris Bons Hs 
voy €xonev wept avroav. Also Rhet. Ill 1.9. 

With the expression comp. Eth. N. X 4, 11746 ult. oloy rots depaios 7 
apa, pleasure is like the bloom on the évépyea, the realized, active energy: 
illustrated by Zell’s note ad loc., from Valerius Paterculus [11 29. 2], of 
Pompeius, forma excellens, non ea qua fios commendatur aetatis, sed 
ex dignitate constanti, Youthful bloom, distinct from, and independent 
of, personal beauty. 

‘And that of Pericles against the Samians, that they are like babies 
(ratdiots, ‘little children’) which cry whilst they take the morsel (or sop) 
offered them’. apos recurs, under the form Wepiopa, in the third simile 
following, where it is explained. The comparison made here by Pericles 
of the Samians to babies, which take their food, but cry while they take 
it, refers to their conduct after the final reduction of the island by Pericles 
in 440 B.C., Thuc. I 115—117, after an eight months’ contest, é£eroAcopen- 
@noav vary pnvi. The sop, i.e. the nourishment, benefits, favours, they 
had received—from the Athenian point of view—consisted, thinks Schra- 
der, in their freedom, and liberation from the yoke of the Persians and 
the oligarchs. They nevertheless, though they accepted them, most un- 
gratefully and unreasonably grumbled. Buhle refers to Diodor. X11 27. 

‘ And (of Pericles again) against the Boeotians; that they are like their 
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own holm-oaks: for as these are cut down (knocked about or down) by 
themselves’ (dashed one against another by the wind ; so Victorius; or ‘cut 
down’, split by wedges and mallets made of their own wood, like the 
‘‘struck eagle” of Aeschylus, Waller, and Byron), ‘so are the Boeotians, 
by their civil (or domestic) contentions’, 

‘And Demosthenes compared the people’ (of the Athenian, or some 
other, democracy: understand efxaoey, which is expressed in the next 
example) ‘to the sea-sick passengers in the vessels at sea’. Their syueam- 
tshness, fastidiousness, nausea with the existing state of things, constant 
desire of change, is produced by the perpetual agitation, fluctuation of their 
political condition and circumstances, the tumultuous waves of the 
stormy sea of civil commotion : they are sick of the present, and long for 
change. ‘The Demosthenes here mentioned is, by general consent, no? 
the Orator; more probably the Athenian general of the Peloponnesian 
war in Thucydides [s¢#e causa, says Spengel]. 

The very remarkable fact that the ame of the great Orator is 
in all probability only once mentioned by Aristotle—11 24. 8, where 
Demades’ condemnation of his policy is quoted—though the pair were 
living together for many years in the same city—is parallel to a similar 
silence of Bacon as to A£zs great contemporary Shakespeare; but still 
more remarkable in the former case, from the constant occasion offered 
to the writer on Rhetoric of illustrating his rules and topics from the 
practice of the first of speakers. It has been already noticed in the Intro- 
duction, pp. 45, 46, and notes, where the cases of supposed mention of or 
allusion to Demosthenes are collected and examined. And this omission 
will appear still more remarkable when it is contrasted with the nine 
closely printed columns of references and citations in Spengel’s Judex 
Auctorum ad Rhetores Graecos Wl 312, seq. 

‘And Democrates’ comparison of the “orators” to the nurses who 
themselves swallow the morsel (which they have previously chewed and 
softened for the baby), and smear (or slobber over) the babies with the 
spittle (that they have used in the process)’, This is the case of the 
lawyer and the oyster in the caricature; the legal practitioner swallows 
the savoury contents, and presents the rival claimants with a shell apiece; 
so the public speakers swallow the substantial profit themselves, and 
besmear the audience with their unctuous flattery. Comp. Ar. Eq. 715, 
(KAéwy) ériorapyat yap avrov (rév djpov, represented as a toothless old man 
that must be fed like a baby) ols yopiferac’ ("AAAavromaAns) xd6’ dorep 
ai rirOai ye ourifers xaxds’ pacdpevos yap te pev oArlyov évriOns, avrds 3 
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éxeivov rpimAaoiov Kxaréoraxas. Democrates, the author of this saying, 
seems, from a passage of Plutarch (in Vict.), Pol. Praec, 803 D, to have 
been notorious for biting and offensive sayings, ré Avmwoty deaipws rovs 
dxovovras: two of them are quoted. Two persons of this name are men- 
tioned by the Orators. One, son of Sophilus, of the deme of Phlya, in a 
list of the ambassadors sent to Philip in 347 B.C., after the fall of 
Olynthus (in the spurious ¥jd¢uopna, Demosth. de Cor. § 29, see Dissen), 
and again in another questionable yy¢ropa, Dem. de Cor. § 187, purport- | 
ing to be Demosthenes’ decree for the appointment of ambassadors to 
Thebes and the other Greek states, to negotiate an alliance, and arrest 
the progress of Philip, June, B.C. 338, Clinton, Fastz Hellenict, sub anno. 
The other, of Aphidna, Isaeus, wept rov ®iAoxrjpovos xAjpov, § 22, and 
Aesch. de F. L. § 17. Nothing more seems to be known of either of them. 
The two are confounded in the article of Smith’s Biographical Dictionary, 
Democrates No.1; and the saying here quoted is styled “a fragment of 
one of his orations.” 

‘And Antisthenes’ comparison of Cephisodotus the thin (slight, lean) 
to frankincense, because he gives pleasure by wasting away’. o Aemros 
seems to have been a sobriquet of Cephisodotus ; and may also indicate 
a second point of resemblance between him and frankincense, namely 
his slight, vaporous, unsubstantial nature. Buhle quotes in illustration 
the German proverb, die Fuden nehmen sich nirgend besser aus als am 
Galgen. “Ort arodAvpevos evdpaivee means that that was the only enjoy- 
ment that was to be got out of him: all the rest of him, his properties, 
qualities, character, was anything but enjoyable, bad and vicious. On 
Aenros contrasted with wayvs, and men distinguished by this personal 
peculiarity, Athenaeus has three chapters, XII 75—77, p. 551, seq. . 

Antisthenes is most likely the Cynic philosopher, who outlived the 
battle of Leuctra, 371 B.c., Clinton, Fast: Hellenict, sub anno 365, and 
was therefore contemporary with Cephisodotus. He, like his successor, 
Diogenes, had a habit of bitter sarcasm, of which the saying here quoted 
is a fair specimen. It is truly a bitter jest. See the account of him in 
Cotton’s art. in Smith’s Bzogr. Dict, Vol. 1, p. 208 a. A long list of his 
Sayings is given by Diog. Laert. in his life, VI 1, some of which are caustic 
enough. Mr. Grote, in his account of Antisthenes, P/afo, II, p. 504, seq., 
has not specified this cynical feature in his character. [Blass, dze A ttische 
Beredsamkeit, 11 304—316.] 

Cephisodotus, éx Kepapewy. Distinguished by Sauppe (Jad. Nom. ad 
Or. Alt. Ill, p. 77) from the general of that name, mentioned by Demosth. 
c. Aristocr. §§ 153, 156, 163, 167, as sent (about 359 B.C.) to cooperate 
with Charidemus in the Hellespont and Chersonese, and elsewhere ; by 
Aesch. c. Ctes. § 51, seq.; by Suidas and Harpocration. Cephis. éx 
Kepapéwy, the orator, is referred to in Dem. c. Lept. § 146, together with 
Leodamas, Aristophon, and Deinias, as one of the best speakers of the 
time ; and again, § 150, ovros éorw ovdevds Frrov Trav Aeyovrwv Sewos elmeiv. 
The Cephisodotus who was sent (with Callias, see note on III 2. Io) to the 
congress at Sparta in B.C, 371, Xen. Hellen. VI 3. 2, VII I. 12, seems more | 
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likely to have been the orator than the general ; and so Schneider pro- 
nounces, ad Xen. 1.c. Three more dons mots of the same are quoted, 
infra 110.7. Ip Mr Elder’s art. Cephisodotus No. 2, Biog. Dict., the 
two are identified. [Arnold Schaefer distinguishes them, Dem. u.s. Zett 
Il 2. 155—6.] 

‘For all these may be expressed either as similes or as metaphors : and 
therefore, plainly, all those that are popular when expressed as meta- 
phors, will be also (if required) similes, and similes metaphors without 
the descriptive details (the detailed explanation). “A simile is a metaphor 
writ large, with the details filled in; this is Adyos.” Introd. p. 290. 

§4. ‘The profertional metaphor should always be reciprocally trans- 
ferable, and to either of the two congeners; for instance, if the goblet is 
Dionysius’ shield, then also the shield may be appropriately called Ares’ 
goblet. Such then are the elements of which the speech (or discourse in 
general, or prose) is composed’. This section, and its concluding obser- 
vation, are fully explained in detail in the Introd, pp. 299—292, to which 
the reader is referred. 

Anaxandrides (Meineke, Fragm. Comi¢. Gr. 1. 201, Anax. Fr. Inc, 
XXxXI.) as well as Antiphanes (Kawets, Meineke, Fragm. 111. 58) quote 
this metaphor of Timotheus in ridicule. From Athenaeus, XI. 502 B, we 
learn that the goblets which Anaxandrides calls gsadas “Apeos are ras 
xapvwtds, ‘walnut-shaped’. This tends to confirm Twining’s remark, on 
Poet. XXI. 12, note 185, that there was a resemblance in shape between 
this kind of cup and a shield, which helped to suggest and justify the 
metaphor. He refers, as also Buhle ad loc. Poet.—see also Grifenhan, ad 
Poet. p. 157—to Hom, II]. XXIII 270, on the shape of the guiAn, wéeprre 
8 apdideroy diadnv anvp@rov €Onxe and the notes. 

I have followed Bekker, ed. 3, and Spengel, in his recent ed. [1867], 
who agree in excluding from the text the superfluous «ai éi, before ray 
apoyerar,—apparently a mere repetition of the preceding xai ¢wi before 
Garepa., 


CHAP, V. 


Here commences the second division of Aéfs, the treatment of style 
as it appears in the combination of words in sentences, and the connexion 
of the latter in harmonious periods. The épxy, the beginning, basis or 
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foundation, of style in this sense, is purity of language, rd ‘EAAnvifess, 
pure and correct Greek, in idiom and choice of words, opposed to bar- 
barism, solecism, and all impropriety in general. The subject of Purity 
has been already treated in the Introduction, under the head of ‘ General 
observations on Style,’ p. 279, note 3. 

The divisions of the chapter, the five heads to which Purity may be 
reduced—to which are added in the last section two supplementary topics. 
which belong rather to Zerspicuity, punctuation and peragvdoyia, or faren- 
thesis—are explained and illustrated by references to the works of other 
rhetoricians, in the analysis, Introd. pp. 292—5. . 

The classification is, as we shall see, extremely imperfect and defi- 
cient ; and, moreover, the distinction of purity and perspicuity is not 
carefully observed. Most probably Aristotle did not recognise it at all. 
Nearly all the precepts given in this chapter are referrible to Pere Pieuity 
rather than purity. 

§ 1. apy rns Ad£ews] Cic. Brut. LXXIV. 258, Solum quidem, et quasi 
Sundamentum oratoris...locutionem emendatam et Latinam. 

TO Ayrifev] ‘EdAQopos, ppdars advarreros (Diogenes Laertius, Zeno, 
VIL. 59). ro €AAnvifew rpirroy’ h Td rv ‘EXAnmKhy cuvjbaay diacadlew Trav 
avoparey ext mavreav’ of roAXol’ f ro dxptBovy rhy ‘EAAnuany hovyy, nad ry 
opOdrnra ray év ty mpohopg’ of ypazparsxoi’ f thy Kuptornra Tay ovondray Tiy 
Kata vow mpoonjcovaeay Trois mpaypaow* of dirocodpos (Schol. ad Plat. p. 70 
ap. Gaisford). This takes quite a different view of the meaning of the word 
to that of Aristotle; in the one case the ‘ purity of the Greek’ is shewn in 
the choice of words, in the other in the connexion of sentences by obser- 
vance of the sdiom of the language. But in fact both of these belong to 
‘pure Greek’: and purity is a negative quality of style, consisting in the 
avoidance of error (ppacis adiamrwros, cmendata locutio,) in the shape of 
(1) solecésm (Aristotle’s view, idiomatic, grammatical, blunders), (2) dar- 
barism, the latter, the use especially of foreign words (whence the name), 
or any similar impropriety. Atgue, ut Latine loguamur, non solum 
videndum est ut et verba efferamus ea quae nemo ture reprehendal, et ea 
sic et casibus et temporibus et genere et numero conservemus, &c. Cic. de 
Orat. 111 11.40. In the next section he includes pronunciation. The 
examples of wodotxsopos, the opposite to €éAAnuopos, given in de Soph. EL 
32, 182 a 13 and 34, are both of them grammatical errors : one who is 
guilty of either, ove av 8oxoin éAAnvifew. In the same, c. 3, 165 4 20, 
coAakifew is defined, ry A€$ee BapBapifew. [Dem. Or. 45 (xara Srepavov a’) 
§ 30, vpeis 8 lows avroy UmeiAnpare, drt coAroxiles Ty hwry, BapBapoy «al 
evxaradppornroy eivat. | 

‘(Pure, correct) Greek is the foundation of style: this falls under five 
heads or divisions ’. 

§2. ‘The first of these is (the proper use of) connective particles, that 
is, when they are made to correspond, in such a natural position (relation) 
of priority or posteriority to one another in the sentence, as some of them 
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‘require; as pév and éyod pev require dé and o &¢ (as correlatives)’. That is 
to say, the connective pé» (6 ‘per’? cUv8erpos) requires an answering de in 
the apodosis, the one particle necessarily implying the other; and the 
same with é¢yd pev, and 6 dé; pév with é¢ya necessarily implies a second, or 
other person, some one else, (see note on 1 6,22, and Donaldson, Mew 
Cratylus, § 154, there cited,) correlative and subsequent or posterior: and 
therefore in the construction of the sentence péy is placed before (rpo- 
repov), 8€ after (Sarepor). 

On avvderpos as a ‘part of speech’, see Introd. Appendix A to Bk. 111 
‘e. 2, p. 371 seq. 3 and on its various senses in general, ib. Appendix D, 
p. 392; and again p. 437, in the analysis c. 25 (26) of the Rhet. ad Alex. 
‘The rule here given for the treatment of connectives is derived originally 
from Isocrates’ réyyy. Ibid. pp. 437, 8. The Rhet. ad Alex. also has 
it, Cc. 25 (26), 1, pera 8€ cuvdeopous ovs Gv mpoeimrys drodidou rots axo- 
Novovvras 3 which is then exemplified by pév and 8é, and xal, xai. 

amrodidovay] to render, or ‘assign, to its proper place’, see note on I 1. 7. 
dvr-arodidova: (in the following clause) is to do this so that there is a 
‘reciprocal correspondence’ between the two, @yr-dAAnAots. § But this 
reciprocal correspondence between them should be introduced (by the 
speaker, dei rov Aéyorta) before the audience has had time to forget 
(€ws péprnrat, Sc. 6 dxpoarys, while he stil retains in his recollection) the 
first of the two connectives, with its accompanying clause ; and the two 
should neither be too widely separated, nor should (another) conjunction 
be introduced before that which is absolutely required; for (such a 
construction) is seldom appropriate, “But I,as soon as he told me— 
for Cleon came entreating and requiring (claiming, demanding)—set 
out with them in my campany.” For in examples like this, several clauses 
with conjunctions are prematurely inserted before that which is to 
correspond as the correlative’. 

The example of this faulty construction here given is one of the very 
few which Aristotle has manufactured, contrary to his usyal rule of 
citing examples from the sayings or writings rs supplied by 
memory. This has been noticed as one of the istic differences 
which distinguish Aréstofles Rhetoric e Rhet, ad Alex.—see 
Introd. p. 4141— the author of the latter, al nvariably, illustrating his 
precepts by examples of his own. The example itself, as appears from the 
wodAol curderpos Of the ensuing clause, is to be.regarded, not as an actual 
exemplification of the fault, but only as a suggestion of what might 
be. In itself it is clear enough; but if these parenthetical clauses be 
multiplied—as in fact is very often done in Aristotle’s own writings— 
between protasis and apodosis, the hearer, or reader, is very apt to 







1 Where “‘the single exception, of 141 16” requires modification: but the ex- 
ceptions are extremely rare, 
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forget the commencement of the sentence, and the argument becomes 
confused. 

‘But if the clauses that intervene (before) éwopevouny (defween the 
mporacis and it) be numerous, it becomes obscure’. pera€v is not 
unfrequently used with only one of the two extremes, between which 
the intermediate lies, expressed; examples are, Arist. Ach. 432, TnAédpou 
paxdpara, keira 8 dvwbev ray Ovectelwy paxav, peratd rav Ivovs. Aesch. 
Choeph. 55, ra 8 ev peratypio oxérov, for oxérov kai ddovs. Others 
in Shilleto’s note on Dem. de F. L. § 181, who compares with the last 
Instance, our own /wiligh?, i.e. ‘betwixt (darkness and) light’, Add 
Soph. Oed. Col. 583, ra ev peop. Ib. 291 (with Schneidewin’s note). Eur. 
Hec. 437. [Isocr. Paneg. § 70, év r@ pera&d ris xépas, Dem. de Corona 
§ 32, rov peragv xpovoy trav dpKav. | 

A violation of this rule is pointed out by Arnold, on Thuc. I 32. 1. 
Comp. Quint, VIII 2.14, 15. The parenthesis, ro peragu, is there called 
interiectio. Interiectione, gua et oratores et historict frequenter utuntur, 
ut medio sermone aliquem inserant sensum, impediri solet tintellectus, 
nist guod interponitur breve est; Virg. Georg. HI 79—83 being adduced 
as anexample. This is properly referred by Quint. to Jerspicuztas. 

§ 3. ‘So one point (or head, of merit in style) appears, resides, 
in the due construction of connectives (conjunctions); a second is to 
call things by their own proper (special) names, and not by terms that 
are general (comprehensive ; i. e. names of classes, abstract terms)’. 

Ta meptéxovra is explained by Victorius and Schrader, ‘periphrases, 
circumlocutions’, such as the general definition for the particular object 
under it, the Aoyos for the dvcpa; or a description in several words substi- 
tuted for the szggle idiov dvoza, as Lbericas herbas for spartum, duratos 
muria pisces for salsamenta, Quint. VIII 2. 2, 3, and others, quoted by 
Schrader from Cic. de Dix j4e64, This is mepippacis, a roundabout, 
not direct, expression of your meaning, ¢irvumlocutio, circuitus eloquendi, 
Quint. VIII 6. 59—61. . 

I have followed this explanation myself in the paraphrase, Introd. 
p. 293; but I now see that the word cannot bear this meaning, and 
adopt the explanation of Schweighduser on Athen. VII 309 A (q. v.), who 
understands by it the yevos, the genus or class name, which, being an 
abstract, general term, is of course less fJerspicuous than the direct 
expression of one of the particulars, (i3:a, of which the class is composed,) 
by the name of the concrete individual; as animal or man than John 
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and Thomas. The genus may be said mepiéyecv ‘ to comprehend, embrace, 
include’, the species, and individuals of which it is made up; and con- 
versely mepreyeoOae of the included object, rd wroxeipevov, Anal, Pr. 1 27, 
43 523,29. Comp. Met. A 2, 1013 4 34, ra meptéxovra oriovy roy xad 
éxaora. Ib. © 2, 1046 5 24, piG yap apyn mepiexerat, rp Acyw. Moreover 
évdzact, which must be carried on to mepéyovow, can hardly stand for 
‘descriptions’ consisting of many words. 

§ 4. ‘Thirdly, to avoid ambiguous terms; but that, (viz. to avoid them,) 
only if the purpose be not the contrary’: the contrary, viz, to perspicuity, 
that is obscurity. If your object is to be obscure, you should then not 
avoid, but make use of, these equivocal terms, to hide your meaning 
and mystify your audience. 

dpgdiBorors]. 115.10. dpdiBoria is one of the fallacies of language, rapa 
ry AcE, ‘ambiguity’ in words connected in a sentence, ‘in the proposi- 
tion’; distinguished from épovupia, ambiguity in single words, de Soph. 
El. c. 4. It is exemplified, 1. c. 166 a6 seq. See above, in preliminary 
observations to It 24. These two last precepts are most probably taken, 
like the preceding on ovvdecpos, from Isocrates’ réyon; and appear also 
in Rhet. ad Alex. 25 (26) 1, mparoy peév ody dvopate trois olxelors avopacwy 
Ore dy Aéyys, Stahe’-ywv ro dupiBorov. See in the analysis of this treatise, 
ch. 25, Introd. p. 437. The qualification, av yn rdvavria mpoatpyra, seems . 
to be Aristotle’s own. On the various kinds of dudiBoAdia, ambiguitas, 
in Rhetoric sunt innumerabiles (Quint. VII 9). They may be referred 
to two general heads; in singulis verbis (opevupia), and coniunctis 
(Aristotle’s dudeBoXia). 

‘As is done (ambiguous terms employed, by speakers and writers) 
whenever, having in fact nothing to say, they make a pretence (affect) of 
saying something ; for such (those who pretend to a meaning when there 
is none) express this no-meaning in verse (comp. III I. 9, of rosnrai A€yorres 
evjOn x.7.A.), Empedocles, for instance: for this (roundabout, circuitous, 
phraseology) circumlocution cheats (deludes) by the multitude (accu- 
mulation) of words, and the listeners are affected (i.e. imposed upon) 
in the same way as the vulgar in the presence of diviners; that is, when 
(the latter) pronounce their ambiguous utterance, they express their 
approval by a nod of assent, “Croesus, if he pass the Halys, shall destroy 
a mighty realm”’, 

The oracle leaves it doubtful whether the power or dominion to be 
_ destroyed is his own, or some other. Herod. 1 53,91. Oracles are pro- 
verbially ambiguous and enigmatical. [Macbeth, v 8. 19, Be these juggling 
fiends no more believed That palier with us in a double sense; That keep 
the word of promise to our ear; And break it to our hope. Cicero, de 
Divin. 11 56. 116 (to Pyrrhus), 4io te Aaecida Romanos vincere posse. | 

Perhaps the two following verses of Empedocles’ collected fragments, 
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Karsten, p. 100, lines 106—7, may in some degree iMustrate Aristotle’s allu- 
sion to this writer, and his sound without sense; 

Neixds r ovAopevoy Siya trav, drdAavrov anaytn, 

kat Didorns pera roiow ton pixos re mAaros Te. 
Karsten’s remarks on Empedocles’ style, de Emp. vita et studiis p. 60, 
(prefixed to the Fragm. and Comment.) well illustrate this passage, to 
which he refers. He notices the obscurity of his diction, which appears 
especially in the symbolical terms, such as Nyoris, by which he some- 
times designates the elements—see for instance the four lines, Fragm. 
211—214—and in the ambiguities ascribed to him here by Aristotle, 
“ Nonnunquam vero ad oraculorum gravitatem adsurgit, quales sunt ver- 
sus illi, gore Avdyxns xpjpa «xt.A. Fragm, init. dAAd ro pev wdvrev vopi- 
pov «7.A. V. 404. Quamobrem minime miramur quod affirmat Theodo- 
retus, seriores fatidicos ex Empedoclis potissimum versibus oracula sua 
compilasse.” 

Aristotle says of him, Poet. I 11, ovdev 8€ coor dor ‘Ounpe xat "Epre- 
Soxret wANY TO perpov’ 80 rév yey rromnTHY Sixatoy Kadeiv, rov dé PucodAcyoy 
paAXov fp rowntyy. It is curious to contrast this contemptuous judgment 
of his poetry and the general character and value of his writings, as it 
may be gathered from the two passages of the Rhet. and Poet., with the 
glowing eulogium of Lucretius, de rerum nat. I 716—733. After describ- 
ing the wonders and good things of Sicily, his birthplace, he concludes, 
Nil tamen hoc habuisse viro praeclarius in se, nec sanctum magis ef 
miruin carumque videlur, Carmina quin etiam divini pectorts etus voci- 
Serantur et exponunt praeclara reperta, ut vix humana videatur stirpe 
creatus. And still more remarkable is Aristotle’s contradiction of him- 
self, if Diogenes Laertius’ quotation, VIII 57, is to be depended upon, é» 
d€ rq rept wounrev poor are cat “Opnpexds 6 ’Epmedoxdjjs nal dewos mepi ry 
pacw, x.r.4.—comp. the passage of the Poetics :—the possible explana- 
tion, that what he said in the one refers to the style, and in the other to 
the contents, of Empedocles’ poem, is excluded by the contemptuous 
remark upon his style in the Rhetoric. On the passage of Lucretius, see 
Munro’s note, I 733. 

Of the vagabond impostors who hawked about spurious oracles and 
predictions under the names of pavress and xpnopodcyor, prophets or 
diviners and soothsayers, Aristophanes has given us specimens, Hiero- 
cles in the ‘ Peace,’ 1252, foll., and the nameless ypyopoddyos in the 
‘ Birds,’ 959, foll. ‘ 

‘And by reason of the less liability to mistake in general (by follow- 
ing this course) diviners are accustomed to deliver their predictions in 
(through the channel, or medium of) general terms of the fact (which is 
prophesied), fraus latet in generalibus; for a man is much more likely to 
make a hit in playing “odd and even” by saying “even” or “odd”, than 
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any particular number that he has in his hand; or “that (the event pre- 
dicted) wz// be” than “ when” (it will be); and this is why the soothsayers 
never add (to their prediction) the precis? time (lit. the definition of the 
‘when’). All these then (circumlocutions, ambiguities, and the like) are 
alike (in being faz/¢s) and therefore, unless for some such (reason as was 
before suggested), to be avoided’. 

Of dpriacpos “odd and even”, (a child’s game, played with dorpdyador, 
or knuckle-bones, Plato, Lysis 206 E , ypria{ov dorpayaXots mapmoAAots,) an 
account is given in Becker’s Charicles, on ‘the games’, p. 354; and of the 
corresponding Latin game far impar in Gallus, p. 504. Ludere par im- 
par, Hor. Sat. 1 3. 248 (Heindorf’s note), Ovid, Nux Eleg. line 79, est etiam, 
par stt numerus, gui dicat, an impar. The game might be played with 
any kind of counters, beans, acorns, coins—in Carion’s house, after he had 
grown rich, Arist. Plut. 816, “the servants played at odd and even with 
golden staters.” It is usually described as played by two persons, one of 
whom held in his closed hand a number of counters, and the other had 
to guess whether it was odd or even. This was no doubt one way of 
playing it, but there was also another not quite so simple, as appears 
from this passage of the Rhetoric, and also from the Schol. on Plut. 1057, 
in which the guess was made at the zuméer, mooa. In the Plutus, 1. c., 
the game is played with ‘ walnuts’, xapva, and the Scholiast’s comment is, 
‘one grasps a handful of walnuts, and with his hand stretched out asks, 
how many? and if the other guesses right, he receives all the contents of 
his hand; if wrong, he Jays the number found in the other’s hand when 
opened.” 

of xpnoporoyot ov mpocopifoyrat rd more] On this intentional indefi- 
niteness and obscurity of would-be prophets, Victorius refers to Aeschi- 
nes c. Ctes. § 99, who contrasts Demosthenes with other dAdfoves, who 
oray rt Yevdwvtat, doptora Kai dcaph metpavrat A€éyerv, HoBovpevos Tov edey- 
xov: and, to the same effect, of a supposed citation from the Sibylline 
verses, Cic. de Divin. 11 54.110, Callide enim qué illa composuit perfecit 
ut, guodcumgue accidisset, praedictum videretur, horns et temporum 
definitione sublata. ae ae 

§ 5. ‘Fourthly, to observe Protagoras’ division of the classes (classi- 
fication) of nouns, into male, female, and inanimate (prop. implements): 
for these also must be correctly assigned, each to its proper place’, This 
is illustrated by an example of two participles in the feminine following 4. 
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On the import of this, the earliest attempt at Greek grammar, and 
other similar essays of Protagoras in the same line, see Camd. fourn. of 
Cl.and Sacred Phil. No, Vit. Vol. 111. p. 48 seq. in the article on Protagoras. 
I have there, and subsequently in a note, Introd. p. 293, endeavoured by 
comparison of various passages on the subject to determine its meaning, 
and I need not here repeat what is there said. At all events it is sof 
the now recognised grammatical classification of ‘genders of nouns’, 
masculine, feminine and neuter. yévy is not here ‘genders’, though the 
later grammar adopted this name to express it; but simply ‘classes’. 
This is a genuine precept of “EAAnuopos, ‘ purity of language’, as is also 
the next. 

§ 6. ‘Fifthly, in the correct expression (by change of termination) of 
many, few, and one’, followed by an example of a J/eral participle and 
verb. This is of course the due expression of the zuméer of nouns, and 
the observation of the concord, or agreement of adj. with subst. or pronoun, 
or verb with nom. case, 7” number. Victorius thinks that oAtya stands for 
what was afterwards distinguished as the dva/ number. Comp. Cic. de 
Orat. III II. 40. 

‘ And, as a general rule, every written composition must be easy to read, 
or—which is much the same thing—to speak, or deliver’. Comp. Quint. 
VIII 2.17. Demetr. wepi éppnvetas, § 193 (Spengel, Ahet. Gr II 304), 
ypadurn 8€ A€fis (written composition) 7 evavayvworos. airy Séorw 7 ovvnp- 
rnpéevn kai oloy yodadtopery Trois ovvdecpors, 1.e. written Composition must 
be carefully and well constructed, with due regard to the conjunctions, 
and the connexion of sentences, or syntax in general. This is opposed 
to declamatory speaking, vroxpirexy A€éts, 7 ScakeAvpevn, In which the want 
of exact connexion—particularly asyndeton, the omission of xai—often 
aids the effect : comp. § 194. 

‘This is wanting (in compositions in which) conjunctions and other 
connecting particles are numerous, and such as are not easy to punctuate, . 
like those of Heraclitus’, This does not contradict what was said before 
about the necessity of conjunctions, &c., to ensure perspicuity, it only 
condemns the excessive use of them ; a long string of connected clauses 
is apt to lead to obscurity : the due mean is to be observed, here as else- 
where. With what follows compare Demetrius, u. s. § 192,70 8€ dovvderov 
cal dtadeAvpevoy Sdov daades wav’ Adyndos yap 9 éxdorou kwAov dpyy dia rHy 
Avow, Sowep ra ‘Hpaxdelrov' kal yap Taira crorewa moet ro TeioToY 7 
Avots, and Theon, Progymn. zepi depyjparos § 187 (Spengel, Ket. Gr. 11 82), 
napa rautny b€ thy dudiBoriavy (ambiguity arising from punctuation) ra 
‘Hpakdeirov Tov pidocodou BiBAia oxorewa yéyove KaTakopws aut xpyoape- 
you, Tot émirndes fj kal 80 dyvotay (the fault had been previously illustrated) 
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Quintilian, VIt 9. 7, classes this as one of the varieties of amphibolia 
(ambiguity), viz. fer collectionem, ubi dubium est guid quo referri oporteat, 
exemplifying it from Virgil, Aen.1 477 fora fenens tamen. § 8, unde con- 
troversia tlla, Testamento quidam tusstt poni statuam auream hastam 
tenentem. Quxaeritur, statua hastam tenens aurea esse debeat, an 
hasta esse aurea in statua alterius materiae ?—oxorewa, in the above 
passages of Demetrius and Theon, is of course an allusion to Heracli- 
tus’ well-known sobriquet, o oxorevos ; his ‘obscurity’ was proverbial. 
This want of punctuation is not by any means the only, or indeed 
the principal, source of the obscurity of the mystic enigmatical sayings 
of the ‘dark’ philosopher. The remains of these have been collected by 
Schleiermacher, Bernays [and Bywater] in their respective tracts, and 
“several of the most remarkable quoted by Thompson in his note on 
Butler’s Lect. on Anc. Phil. 1 313, note 10; see also Diog. Laert. Ix 1, 
vita Heracitte. 
dsacriéa) da orifery, (‘to prick’), is ‘to distinguish or duly distribute 
by pointing or punctuation’. Two examples similar to this are given in 
de Soph. El. c. 4, 166 @ 36, in illustration of the fallacy of dcalpects. 
‘For to punctuate Heraclitus’ writing is a hard matter (a difficult 704, 
a business), owing-to the uncertainty as to which of the two (words), the 
preceding or following, (any particular word) is attached ; as for instance, 
at the commencement: of his (avrov, masc.) composition, where he says, 
‘“‘ Of this reason constant (being) ever (reading rovd’ dovros def) men come 
into being devoid of understanding”; for this leaves it uncertain to which 
of the two (édvros or d€vvero: yiyvovra) the word ever should be attached by 
the punctuation’. Bekker, who in his first edition reads rod 8€ovros, has in 
the third altered it to rovd’ govros. Spengel retains the former—which 
is the reading of MS A‘ (or A). rovd dovros, which had been already 
proposed by Victorius from a passage of Sext. Empir., is undoubtedly 
right. The words are quoted also by Clemens Alex. Strom. v 14, p. 716, 
by Eusebius, Praep. Evang. X11, and by Sextus Empiricus adv. Math. 
VII 132, who extracts several lines, reading rovée édvros, and omitting 
dei, which are cited and commented on by Schleiermacher in his 
tract on the fragments of Heraclitus, No. 47, p. 482. Clemens and 
Eusebius have rot 8éovros (Schleierm.). The Acyos, according to Sextus— 
and this is confirmed by Heraclitus’ context, which he quotes—is the 
universal reason, o Oetos Acyos, of which men are unconscious, depending 
rather upon sense, though it is the true xpirnptoy. rotrow 87 roy Kowvov Acyov 
nat Oeiov, cai ov xara peroyny yiwopeba AoytKol, Kpitnpioy aAdnOeias dnolv o 
‘HpdxAeros. This interpretation of course requires govros. An additional 
argument in its favour is suggested by Schleiermacher, that if deovros had 
been the reading in Aristotle’s copy of Heraclitus, he would have found 
no difficulty in the reference of dei. The title of his ovyypapyua—which is 
omitted by Diogenes in his life, 1x 1, though the ovyypapuya itself is twice 
mentioned, §§ 6, 7, and some of its contents quoted in the 7th and follow- 
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ing sections—seems to have been epi gicews ; the ordinary title of works 
upon similar subjects by the earlier cosmical speculators, as Empedocles, - 
Anaxagoras, &c. 

gpyov|. of something hard, difficult of execution, laborious—in the 
same sense aS epywdns, oferosus, which is derived from it—occurs occa- 
sionally in various Greek writers, though it is exemplified by only one 
instance in Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon. It is used sometimes with, 
sometimes without, xaXerov. Arist. Ran. 1100, yaderov ody Epyov Scatpeiv. 
A number of instances of épyoy in this sense and épy#éns are to be found 
in the fragments of the Comic poets, Menander, Diphilus, Posidippus, 
Apollodorus ; for instance, épyor—dvoray riuépa peracrica pia’ épyor éori 
paxpav cuvnberay—dioae’ Epyov éx Aoyou wiorw daBeiv, x.r.A. See the Ind. 
to Meineke’s Fragm. Comic. Gr.s.v. Xen. Mem. IV 7. 9, épyov elvat evpeiy 
larpov x.r.A. Plat. Symp. 187 E, péya épyov...cartos ypjcda, Ib. Tim. 28 C, 
roy woinTny...eupely Te Epyoy Kai evpovra, x.r.A. Demosth. de Rhod. Lib. § 34, 
GAN’ dq’ droiwv Aoywr—roir’ Epyov evpetv. It occurs more frequently in 
Aristotle, and is, I think, almost confined to the later of the classical 
Greek writers. Arist. Pol. 11 7, 1266 5 13, pyov yap py vewreporotots elvat 
rous Troiovrovs. III 15, 1286 @ 35, éxet 8 Epyow aya mavras dpy:obnva Kai 
Gpapretv. Eth. Nic. V 13, 1137 @ 13, rovro 8€ mov epyov (a harder task) 
§ ra vyeva eidevas. Ib. c. 3, 1130 @ 8 Topic. Ec. 4, 133 8 16, c. 5, 
134 a4 19, © 3, 159 @ 5, Cc. 11, 161 4 32, wA€ovos Epyou Seonevwy. Hist. 
Anim. I1 6, dare epyov elvat ideiv. Ib. V1 20. 7, 30. 2, 1X 40. 29, Epyor & dort 
Aabety. épyadns occurs, Eth. N. I 13, 1102 @ 25, IX 2, sub finem, c. 7, 1168 
@ 24, c. 10,1171 a 5, and Top. Z 1, 1349, épywSéorepov. In Latin we 
have negotium similarly employed, and 2udlo negotio,; and Virgil has 
opus, Hoe opus, hic labor est, Aen. V1 129. 

ororepy Siacrifa. Bekker in margin of 4to. edition “an det origac?” 
He (and Spengel) has now returned to the valgata lectio diacriga, sub- 
audi 8ei. Gaisford conjectured 8¢t dacrig£at. 

§ 7. ‘And further a solecism is made if, in combining (two words) in 
one phrase (and grammatically connected with a third; as two substs. 
with one verb, or two verbs with a subst.), you fail to assign one which is 
equally appropriate to them both (é¢. and again, a solecism is made, by 
not assigning, that is, if you don’t unite in construction with them, i.e. 
with the two verbs or nouns, which are not expressed, one which is 
appropriate to them both: in other words, if you do assign to them a 
third word which is appropriate only to one of them). For instance, ¢o 
see is not common to sound and colour (won’t combine with, is not ap- 
propriate to, both) but /o Zercezve is’. 

godorxifew] See note on aoddosxos, 11 16.2 [and Dem. Or. 45 § 30, quoted 
on p. 55]. ; 
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émfevyviva, which occurs again c.6§ 5, and c. 9 § 7, seems to be 
technical in this grammatical application, of ‘uniting’ as it were ‘under 
a vinculum or bracket’; the yoke in the Greek fulfilling a similar function 
in uniting two animals, as a bracket, in arithmetic or algebra, unites two 
or more symbols that are placed under it. So that émevyviva is to 
place the (vyéy ufon the two words, and so bring them together in one 
construction. This solecism, as Ar. rightly calls it, usually passes under 
the respectable name of a figure, grammatical or rhetorical. It is the 
figure (evyza or avAAnyYis, the office of which has been already explained. 
It is illustrated at length in the note on I 4.6. 

Wopoy and ypopua are ‘governed’ by i%dy following. Why Aristotle 
should have chosen to write 7 the alternative, instead of «ai the copula, 
which he clearly means, no one I suppose can guess. I have taken for 
granted, as Victorius has also done, that he does mean and, and not or, 
and have so translated it. A bad instance of (eiypa is given in note 1, 
Introd. p. 295, from the immaculate Isocrates, Paneg. § 80 (cat owrijpes 
GANG py Aupedves atroxadeiaGat). 

‘It tends to obscurity too (is an offence against, violation of, Jerspicutly) 
if you intend to introduce a number (of words or details) in the middle 
of a sentence, not to complete the sense first (po, before you proceed, 
tt. not to put first, that which will remove what would else be the obscu- 
rity). For instance, “I intended, after having talked to him about this 
and that and so and so”—here the details are to be introduced; but 
these are so long, that before the speaker has come to the end of his 
sentence the hearers have forgotten the beginning—“to start:” instead 
of, “I was about to start after my conversation with him, and then (when) 
this and that and so and so happened.” This is perafvAoyia, énteriectio 
(Quint.), or Parenthesis, See Introd. p. 295. 


CHAP. VI. 


Of dyxos (swelling), pomp, grandeur, dignity (Auct. ad Heren. Iv 13.18, 
dignitas), of style; most appropriate to Zfzc poetry: Poet. XXIV. 9, 
TO yap pwikov oractpedtaroyv Kat cyxwdeotatoy ray pérpov éeoriv. Ib. § 6, 
6 Tov motnparos oyxos. See Grafenhan’s note ad loc. So Dion. Hal. de 
Dinarch. Iud. c. 7 (Vol. Vv. 643, Reiske), ris 8€ xataoxeuis Tro wy Tpaytxoy 
pndé oyxades xn. This is near akin to cepvérns, on which Hermogenes 
has a chapter, mepi iSeav, rou. a’. (Spengel, Rhet. Gr. 11. 287), and mepi 
geuvod Auyou, Tept evpecews, top. F. c. 11 (ID. p. 255), and again mepi 
peyéBous, in the preceding chap. 10, p. 286. So Demetrius writes mepi 
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peyadonperois, in his sept eppnveias, § 38, seq. (Spengel, Rhet. Gr. III. 
270 seq.): and Dion. Hal., de Dinarch. Iud. 3. 7, attributes peyadompérea 
to Demosthenes’ style. And in these writers dyxos, péyeBos, and dfiopa 
(dignity) are often associated as characteristics of style. In Top. 61, 
155 5 22, # els Syxov Tov Adyou (one of the four motives for multiplying 
nporaces), it means nothing more than a device for swelling out, increasing 
the bulk of, the discourse or argument. 

In the language of Rhetoric we see that dyxos implies excellence and is 
a virtue of style. In the vulgar usage of common life, when it and its 
derivatives are applied metaphorically, as they often are, it may bear 
either a favourable or an unfavourable interpretation. In the latter case 
the ‘pomp’ of style becomes ‘pomposity’, and the ‘swelling phrases’ 
turgid and inflated amfullae. .And in a moral sense the same notion of 
Jastus is attached to it, and it comes to denote vanity, ostentation, arro- 
gance, as Plat. Meno 90 A, where it is personal, and opposed to xdouos. 
In Soph. Oed. Col. 1162, Bpaytv piPoy ove dSyxov mAéwv is a short con- 
versation without ‘bulk’, not unnaturally and unreasonably swelled out 
or lengthened. ¢yxwOels yAc87 in the same author (Fragm. Inc. ap. 
Stobaeum, No. 679, Dind.) has the same sense in a moral application. 
And so Gykoy aipew, Soph. Aj. 129. ro dyxnpoy, Ar. Eth. N. Iv. 13, sud 
Jinem, is again ‘inflated’, of mere bulk without solidity, show without sub- 
stance; i.e. morally, ‘ostentation’, a pretentious air and exterior, assump- 
tion. See Ernesti, Lex. Tech. Gr. S. VV. Gyxnpoy, GyKos, oyKouy, ayxades. 

§ 1. ‘To dignity, amplification of style, the following things contri- 
bute ; first, the substitution of definition (or detailed description) for the 
(direct, proper) name (of the object); to say for example not circle, but 
“a plane figure which is in all points equidistant from the centre’”. One 
would have supposed that this was an exemplification rather of the un- 
favourable sense of dyxos: it also seems to. be opposed to what was said 
C. 5. 3, rots idiors dvopact A€yeey Kal PH Tots weptexovow: and in fact dignity 
ought not to interfere with perspicuity. The two precepts, however, do 
not in reality contradict one another. The use of abstract, general 
terms, instead of the plain and direct individual names, is a source of 
obscurity: there is no obscurity, but rather the contrary, in setting forth 
the definition of it at length. ‘For (the purpose of) brevity the contrary 
(is the rule), the proper name, and of the definition’. Both of these 
precepts appear in the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 22 (23) §§ 3 and 5. They are 
probably taken, like the others mentioned in Introd. pp. 437, 438, from 
Tsocrates’ réyv7. 

§ 2. ‘And if (you have to express) anything ugly or foul’ (to the eye 
or to the mind and moral sense), ‘or unbecoming, if the foulness or 
indecency is in the (conception, explanation, description, i.e.) meaning 
and associations, use the word, if in the word itself, the description’. See 
on aloypodoyia, note on c. 2. 13, and the distinction there laid down. 
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$3. ‘And setting forth (representing) things by metaphors and the 
descriptive and ornamental epithets (epithets proper, and any descriptive 
addition to a noun), guarding at the same time against giving them a too 
poetical character’, One of the characteristics of Thucydides is ro wo«yre- 
Koy TOY Gvouarwy, according to Dionysius, de Thuc. Iud. 24; as likewise 
of Gorgias and his school, who exaggerated this defect so that their prose 
made a near approach to dithyrambics. 

§4. ‘And to make one many (to put plural for singular) after the 
manner of the poets: they say, though all the while there is only one 
harbour, “to Achaean harbours”’, [Victorius refers to the treatise wep! 
Dous, 23 § 2 (Spengel, Rhet. Gr. 1274), 08 Swov mpoonirres rd wAnOuvrixd 
peyadoppnpovéorepa, cal avr@ Sofoxoprotyra r@ SxA@ Tov dpcOpov, which the 
writer illustrates by quoting Soph. Oed. Rex 1403—7, db ydpose ydpor x.r.d. ] 

Aupevas els "Axaixovs] There are five instances of Acuéves for a single 
harbour in Euripides, and one in Sophocles, but none of them is 
“Achaean harbours’, Victorius says that he has not been able to 
find the passage. 

‘And again, “ Here are the many-leaved folds of the tablets”’, the 
letter, namely, which Iphigenia was proposing to send by one of the two 
strangers to Orestes at Argos. Iph. Taur. 727. 

wodrvdvpor] restored (for zroAv@pnvoz) from moAvénpos found in one MS, 
describes the many leaves of the tablets: this, which was less usual than 
the simpler form, with only two leaves, shews that it was a long letter. 

On déAros, comp. Becker’s Charicles, p. 162 note [Vol. 1. p. 285, of 
unabridged German ed.], Rich’s Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Ant. s.v. cera 
p. 144. The leaves of the tablets, which were thin slabs or plates of wood 
coated with wax, were sometimes shaped like doors (a very natural form 
to give them), whence the name @vpa. Pollux IV 18 (ap. Herm. ad Iph. 
T. 715), of 8€ Arrixol ypapparetov Sibupoy’ Kal Oupas ras mrvyxas, dxpt 
dvo° elra rrvyxas, xal rpinruxoy cal rokunruyor. Hesychius, Oupidas ’Arrixol 
rds Tay ypayparer wruxas, cai diévpoy Aéyovasy, ov rpibvpoy, dAAd rpimrvdoy 
[rpimrvyoy?} Paley, ad loc., well compares the &éAros with its wooden 
leaves to ‘the modern ivory memorandum-book’. Becker, u.s., observes 
that ‘these wax tablets were only used for /e¢ters, and matters of no 
permanent moment’. They could be fastened with a string and sealed, 
Paley on Iph. Aul. 37. 

dvarrvyai is interpreted by the Lexicons as equivalent to wrrvyal, and 
meaning ‘folds’—not of course, though the difference is not stated, 
folded \ike a modern letter, of paper, which this explanation sug- 
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gests, but in another sense of smruyy or mrvé, ‘a leaf, layer, slab, 
or plate’. It is repeated in line 793, ypapparey dtarrvyas. The Com- 
mentators, who are totally silent orf the subject, appear to take the 
same view. As it seems necessary to assign soste meaning to the da,. 
we may suppose that it expresses the division of the leaves, whether two 
or more; but in the latter case, derived from the Zrzmary division into 
¢uo, Hermann and Paley have both noticed, what is sufficiently appa- 
rent, that Aristotle here has mistaken Euripides’ meaning. It is quite 
plain from the epithet woAvéupor, that the p/uzra/ is to be understood lite- 
rally of the several leaves of the tablets. If Euripides had written 8éAros 
he would have used the licence ascribed to him by Aristotle. 

§ 5. ‘And not to combine (two cases with one article, Victorius: ris que- 
répas yuratxos), but to assign or attach (drodwovas or mpoorBévar, under- 
stand aro xovod, or by fevypa, from émevyvivat) each to either (an article 
in either instance to either case) ris yuvatxds tijs jperepas, “that wife of 
ours”’, But if conciseness be the object (if you would express yourself 
concisely), the contrary, ris nperepas yuvatxos, ‘our wife.’ 

§ 6. ‘And to use (as a rule) in speaking (and writing) conjunctions 
and other connectives; or, for conciseness, to write without connectives, 
but not without connexion: as either ropevOeis nai dcadex Geis, or ropevbeis 
dieheyOnv’. It is impossible to translate this into English, so as to shew 
the difference in the two Greek phrases, because the approved transla- 
tion of the second is to convert the participle, which we seldom use 
in this connexion, into a finite verb connected by a copula with the 
verb succeeding: so that in our language the two expressions become 
identical. 

davyderos Adyos is Composition in which the conjunctions and other 
connecting particles, especially the copula, are omitted; and therefore 
more or less loose, unconnected, incoherent. Ernesti, Lex. Techn. Gr. 
p- 45. It is to be observed that as connecting particles occur much more 
frequently in Greek than in our own language, the want of them, which 
constitutes asyndeton, would be much more disagreeable to the Greeks 
than to us, and would give the composition the appearance of being both 
naked and disjointed. Consequently the genera/ rule (which is stated here) 
is to avoid it: but in special cases, where the aim is to give emphasis and 
vigour, rapidity and conciseness to a narrative, it may often be used with 
advantage, as the examples will shew. Demetrius wepi éppnveias, § 192, 
ro 8¢€ dovyderoy xai StadeAvpevoy dAov aaages ray. 

dovprderoy is defined alike in several of the later Greek rhetoricians, 
Hermogenes, srep) peOodou Sewornros, 11, Phoebammon, Tiberius, Hero- 
dian, Zonaeus and others, as the ‘omission of cvv8ecpou’; and all alike 
exemplify it by the omission of xa/, which is no doubt the most frequent 
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‘case. Comp, Cic. Orat. XXXIX 135, who speaks of it as one of the ora- 
.tionis lumina et quodammodo insignia, quum dempits coniunctionibus 
dissolute plura dicuntur. Quint. 1X 3.50, figuram, quae guia coniunc- 
tionibus caret dissolutio vocatar,; apla quum quid instantius dicimus ; 
nam et stngula inculcantur et quasi plura fiunt, seq. Confer omnino 
-Dem. Phil. 118, § 27, Ibid. p. 130 § 130, rods & dAAous “EAAnvas ovyxa- 
Aewy cuvayew SiSarxew vovbereiv, The speeches of Lysias against Era- 
.tosthenes and Andocides both conclude with an asyndeton of this kind. 
The former ends thus: ravoopzat xarnyopay. axnxcare, é€wpaxare, memory 
Gare’ Exere, Sixafere : which Aristotle quotes Rhet. III 19.6, at the end of 
the work; and of course wrongly. See also III 12.2 and 4, where a simi- 
lar example is given ; not to omit Cicero’s, adiit excesstt, evasit, erupit 
[in Catilinam 11§ 1]. Demetrius repi éppnveias, § 194 (Spengel, Rhet. Gr. 111 
304), Ore 8€ vroxpirixdy 7 Avots rrapdderypa eyxeicOw rode’ édeEauny, Erixroy, 
€rpedoy, didn, x.r.A. 

The meaning of § 6 is this. If you wish to add pomp and dig- 
nity to your style, as in an ordinary narrative, employ conjunctions— 
Victorius refers this to the so-called figure év &a dvoiy, hendiadys, pateris 
‘hibamus et auro, in brevia et Syrtes, molemque et montes insuper altos 
imposuit, from Virgil’s Georg. and Aen.—Or, if you don’t employ con- 
junctions, at any rate don’t break the connexion between the parts of the 
sentence ; if on the other hand (as he implies elsewhere) you want to be 
concise or give vigour and animation to your language, asyndeton will 
-often do it. a3 

§ 7. ‘And the (practice) of Antimachus is useful (for this purpose), 
to draw the materials of a description from the attributes, (qualities, vir- 
tues, excellences,) which (the thing described) has #o?#, as he does in the 
case of Teumessus, “There is a windy low hill”; for in that way the 
amplification may be carried to infinity’, This is a quotation from 
Antimachus’ Thebiis, the expedition of -Adrastus and his six Argive 
companions against Thebes, the érra él Onfas. . In this he had occa- 
sion to mention Teumessus, “a village of Boeotia in the plain of Thebes, 
standing upon a low rocky hill of the same name”. Launching out, as 
his manner was, into an episodical encomium of this little hill, he ex- 
pended many verses upon it &a woAAdy éexov, “enumerating all the 
virtues that did sot belong to it”. Strabo, IX. 2, Boeotia, p. 409. 
Strabo, like Aristotle, only quotes these five words, adding, as a reason 
for breaking off there, yrdpiza 8¢ ra rn. This same poem is referred to 
by Horace, A. P. 146, Nec reditum Diomedis ab interitu Meleagri: a 
narrative of Diomedes’ fortune and return seems to have been interwoven 
with the main subject of the poem. Diintzer, Epic. Gr. Fragm. p. 99, 
(The fragments of Antimachus are collected by Diintzer in this volume, 
p- 99 seq. and Nachtrag pp. 38—43.) 

The Scholiast Porphyrion, on the verse of Horace, says, Antimachus 
Suit cyclicus poeta: hic adgressus est materiam, quam sic extendit ut 
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vigints guattuor volumina (i.e. books) impleverit antequam septem 
duces usqgue ad Thebas perduceret. On the connexion of the two stories, 
see Welcker Ef. Cyclus, p. 163; also quoted by Orelli ad loc. Anti- 
machus was an elder contemporary of Plato. The occasion of their 
meeting is related by Plutarch, Lysand. 18, and differently by Cicero, 
Brutus 51 § 191, Antimachum, Clarium poetam,...qui quum convocatis 
auditoribus legeret eis magnum illud quod novistis volumen suum (the 
Thebais), e# eum legentem omnes practer Platonem reliquissent, Legam, 
tnguit, nihilominus: Plato enim mihi unus instar est omnium millium. 
(Welcker pronounces both forms of the story unworthy of credit.) In 
magnum Cicero no doubt refers not to the merit or celebrity, but to 
the bulk of the poem. His style is spoken of by Dionysius de Comp. 
Verb. c. 22 (v. 150, ed. Reiske), together with that of Empedocles, Pindar, 
Aeschylus, Thucydides and Antiphon, as belonging to the adornpd 
Acéis, already described. To class him with these authors may seem 
to imply approbation. Quintilian, X 1. 53, in a comparison of the Epic . 
Poets, places him next to—though far below—Homer. Contra in Anti- 
macho vis et gravitas et minime vulgare eloquendi genus (this agrees 
with Dionysius) habet laudem. Sed quamvis ei secundas fere gramma- 
ticorum (of Alexandria) consensus deferat; et affectibus et iucunditate et 
disposttione et omnino arte deficitur, ut plane manifesto appareat quanto 
sit aliud proximum esse, aliud secundum: (so Horace of Jupiter, nec 
wiget quicguam simile aut secundum; proximos illi tamen occupavit 
Pallas honores). He is called by some authors Clarian, by others Colo- 
phonian. Claros was a small town near Colophon, a colony and de- 
pendency of it. Most probably Claros was his birthplace, for which 
the more important and neighbouring mother-city was substituted. See 
further on Antimachus in Schrader and Buhle’s notes; and on Teu- 
messus, Valken. ad Phoen. 1107. 

[e& dv pn xe. This device of description by a series of negations may 
be exemplified by Homer’s Odyss. VI 43, (Olympus) ovr’ dvépoiot rwaoce- 
rat ore wor dup Severae ovre xidv émeridvaras (and Lucr. III. 18). 
There are some striking instances in an expanded Anglo-Saxon para- 
phrase by Cynewulf of Lactantius’ poem de Phoenice, And there nor rain’ 
nor snow, nor breath of frost, Nor blast of fire, nor rush of rattling hail, 
Nor fall of rime nor scorching heat of sun, Nor lasting cold nor drought 
nor winter-shower...(This translation is due to the Rev. W. W. Skeat).] - 

‘This mode of treatment, that the things are not there, (or that the 
object of praise or censure has them not,) may be applied to things 
either good or bad (to dad things in a panegyric, to good as virtues, 
accomplishments, merits of all kinds, in a censure or invective), in which- 
ever of the two ways it may be serviceable (or, whichever of the two the 
occasion may require). Hence (from the adsence of a certain quality or 
attribute) the poets also derive their epithets (voya here stands for an 
adjective : see Introd. Appendix A.to Bk. 111 on dvéyara and fyyara). 
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such as a stringless or lyreless music’—music, but without the ordinary 
accompaniment or instrument, the strings of the lyre, or the lyre itself : 
applied to the sound of the wézd-instrument, the trumpet—‘for they 
apply privative epithets ; this being popular when expressed in the meta- 
phors of proportion, as when the (sound or music of the) trumpet is 
called a lyreless music’. 

éx rov orepnoewy...emmpepovow] zt. they attach epithets borrowed or 
derived from privations : arépnows and é&s being one of the four forms 
of opposition : Categ. c. 10,11 6 17 and 12 @ 26 seq. | 

peradopais...rais advdAoyov] avadoyoy in this combination seems to be 
used adverbially ; comp. supra c. 4 § 3, 4, rv peradopay ryy éx rov dvadoyor, 
infra c. 7 § 10, rots avadoyov. On the proportional metaphor, the best 
of all the four kinds, I have already referred (on 111 4.4) to the Introd. 
pp. 290—292. See also Appendix B Bk. 111 on Metaphor, where this is 
_ fully explained. 

Comp. with this section Poet. XX115, 16 gore 3¢ rp rpomrp rour@ Tis peTa- 
gopas (the proportional, to wit) xpioOas nai GAXws, mporayopevcavra TO 
ddXorptoy arodjaat ray olxeiwy rt, olov ef rHyv aowida einos GuaAny py “Apews 
dAX’ dowoy (Victorius’ emendatio palmaria for the vulgata lectio adn’ olvov). 

I transcribe Twining’s excellent note on this passage, which well illus- 
trates our present subject. Note 189, p. 446. ‘‘ Metaphors from their nature 
are in danger of being obscure or forced, though it is essential to their 
beauty and effect that they should be clear and apposite. For this 
purpose a metaphor may be guarded in various ways. If the simple 
substitution of the improper for the proper term would be obscure or 
harsh, the metaphor may be converted into an smage or comparison 
(referring to Demetrius, wept éppnvelas § 80); it may be used analogically, 
and we may say qduidAn “Apews or diaAn dowwos ; or if that be not sufficient 
for perspicuity—that is, if the meaning be not sufficiently pointed out 
by the manner or circumstances in which the expression is introduced— 
we may join these (didAn “Apews dovos), or even add to either of them 
the Jroper word itself. There is a fine instance of this negative mode 
of explaining a metaphor in Isaiah li. 21, ‘Thou drunken, du? not with 
wine. The same end is often answered by an epithet affirming of 
the thing expressed some quality of the thing signified, thus ships are 
Jloating bulwarks [Mason’s Ode to the Naval Officers], and the lyre 
a chorded shell, where Dryden [Song for St Cecilia’s Day, line 17, Fuda/ 
struck the chorded shell,| has made the same use of the affirmative 
epithet chorded that Theognis did of the negative dyopdos in his meta- 
phorical expression for a bow, doppcyé dyopdos (comp. Rhef. III 11. 11, 
and Demetr. rept éppyveias § 85, quoted in Introd. p. 297). Sometimes the 
explanatory epithet is itself a metaphor; as in the mvepwrois dpyact 
(Iph. Aul. 251) of Euripides, ‘winged chariots’. Here we have a double 
metaphor : chariod for shi~, and wtsg for sail.” 
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“He then concludes with four examples of these privative explanatory 
epithets from the Greek Tragedians, which I have already quoted with 
some others in the Introduction p. 297, in the note on this passage of 
the Rhetoric. Add to these Cephisodotus’ ‘parti-coloured millstones’, 
puA@vas toixious, III 10.7, by which he meant to represent the ‘ crushing’ 
properties ‘of the Athenian ‘triremes’ in devastating the coasts and 
islands and exacting tribute. These differ from millstones in having 
their sides gaily painted in various colours, d:rrepos ares, Aesch. Agam. 
267 (contrasted with grea wrepoevra), drrepos Spms, Eur. Iph. Taur. 1095. 

‘[Eur. Phoen. 791 ("Apns) xdpov dvavAcraroy mpoyopevers, 808 Edeyyos 
dpovooraratcs avy dais, Herc. Fur. 879, 891, 892. Similarly the Italian 
poet, Guarini, called birds ‘winged lyres’.] 

It remains to notice the Zvoportion of the metaphor, which, according 
to Victorius, is Trumpet : sound of trumpet (anonymous) ::: lyre : pédos, 
the music of the lyre (Jroferly so called). To qualify the harshness, 
throw light on the obscurity, of this improper application of the word 
pddos, the epithet dAvpoy “not that of the lyre” is added. 

One more remark on privative epithet, which has not been pointed 
out. They have two uses, the one to gua/i/y, the other to contradict, the 
substantive they are joined with. In the latter case they are not meta- 
phors at all. This is what is called the figure oxymoron, which combines 
in one expression two contradictory notions of which the one denies the 

other: ¢yépéy ddwpa Sapa (Aj. 655), an enemy’s gifts are no gifts at all ; 
xapes dyapes “graceless grace”, or “thankless favour” ; zyrnp duyrep, Soph. 
El. 11543 yapos dyapos, Oed. T. 12143; docxoy elcoixnow, Phil. 534; vrvos 
dimvos Ib. 848 ; Bios d8lwros or dSioros (Eur. Hipp. 821, 867), zusaniens 
sapientia, strenua inertia, 


CHAP. VII. 

On the general subject, and the connexion of the several parts of this 
Chapter on Propriety, see the Introduction, pp. 297—303, where they 
are treated in full. 

The passages of Cicero and Quintilian in which the same subject is 
dealt with are referred to in p. 298: and p. 299 has a note (1), with 
various references on #éos and wdbos in s¢yde, 

§ 1. ‘Style will have propriety, if it be made to express feeling (the 
various emotions) and character, and be proportionate to the subject- 
matter’, The perverse transition from the feminine to the abstract neuter 
ayddoyoy (SC. spaypa, as in triste lupus stabulis et sim.) is characteristic of 
Aristotle’s carelessness in writing. Perhaps, however, it may be used ad- 
verbially as in c. 6 § 7 (see nate). 

§ 2. ‘This proportion consists in a style of composition (Aéyyras of 
speaking and writing) such as is neither off-hand (i.e. careless and slo- 
venly, avroxaSdanos is ‘extemporaneous’) on a dignified, nor stately on a 
slight and mean (lit. cheap), subject, and has no ornamental epithets 
(éxq refers to éwi@era) attached to mean words; otherwise, it (the compo- 
sition) has the appearance of mere comedy (i.e. laughable ; its subject 
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is rd yeXotor: Poet. Vv. 1, 2), like Cleophon’s poetry (fvagic poetry: he was 
a tragedian): for some things that he wrote (said) were like saying (like 
as though one were to say), “ Lady fig”, or “august fig”’. 
_ On propriety in this sense, the adaptation of language to the subject 
or matter of the speech, spoken or written, comp. Hor. Ars Poet. 86 seq., 
Cic. de Or. 111 55.212, ut figuram orationis...ad id quod agemus accom- 
modatam deligamus, seq. Orator XXI 70, seq. Quam enim indecorum 
est de stilicidits quum apud unum tudicem dicas, amplissimis verbis et 
locis uti communibus, de maiestate populi Romani summisse et subtiliter/ 
$72. Quint. vii 3.11, [dud observatione dignius, quod hic tpse hones- 
fus ornatus pro materiae genere decet variatus, et seq. Clara tlla atque 
sublimia plerumque materiae modo cernenda. Quod alibi magnificum, 
tumidum alibi. Et quae humilia circa res magnas, apta circa minores 
videntur, § 18. 
evcyxov)] here refers to the dyxos or dignity of style, as applied in 
c. 6.1. Elsewhere, as Meteor. Iv 2.6, it is to be interpreted literally of 
oulk or size, “of a good or fair bulk”: evoyxdrepoy xai raxurepoy are there 
equivalent to a preceding rayvrepa. Similarly Eur. Syleus, Fragm. 2 sq. 
{Dind.), spceoxnua wepvos xov ratewos, ovd’ dyay evoyxos (bulky): this is 
said of Hercules, whom Mercury is selling to Syleus, and like an auc- 
tioneer, setting forth all his excellences: several more examples are to be 
found in Rost and Palm’s Lex. The ordinary meaning of the word 
seems to be ‘of fair, or reasonable, size’. 
. avroxaB3darws| extempore, recurs as an adj. avroxdB8ada II 14. 11 sub 
fin. cap. It is said to be derived from eaBos (ill-kneaded meal or dough, 
(Hebr. Kad, translated xcaBos in LXX; Rost and Palm’s Lex. s. v. xdBos). 
The avro is ‘self’, as in avromomntés, avroparos, avroyvadpwr, avbadys, et 
sim. Comp. avrocyediacri ‘extempore’, avrooyediacua ‘an impromptu’, 
Poet. IV 7, avroocxedtacrixy, of tragedy and comedy in their infancy, 
whilst still ‘extemporaneous’, ib. § 14. avroxdB3adoc—Semus of Delos, 
ap. Athen. XIV 16, 622 B—improvisatort. Rost and Palm’s Lex. inter- 
prets this eine art possenreisser aus dem stegretf, and Liddell and Scott 
sim. duffoons, buffo-actors. But Athenaeus says of them oyédnv érépawvoy 
pnoes, which is exactly equivalent to avrecxediafoy. So oxedia is ‘a 
raft’, a vessel extemporised, constructed on the spur of the moment to 
meet a sudden occasion. And the whole family of these words seems to 
derive the notion of hasty, off-hand, unpremeditated, unartistic, action or 
composition, which distinguishes them, from ¢yew (€ryov, cxeiv) or 
rather éyeoOa:, in the sense of seizing or grasping the first materials that 
come to hand for a sudden and unforeseen emergency. 
avroxaSdadev in Lucian, Lexiph. § 10 (ed. Hemsterh. 11 336), is inter- 
preted, gut farinam ipsi stb subigunt: with the note, avroxaSdadoy addev- 
pov, Td os éruye hupabev. Spengel reads avroxiBendoyv (apparently a vox 
nthili—at all events a dmaf Aeyopevov, and without meaning here) from 
ms Ac(A). [“Victorius primus avrexeSéddos scripsit.” Spengel]. 
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1 ay sine uncinis, _ 

xoopos] This is mentioned as one of the kinds (ei) of poetical and 
ornamental words, with yAorra and peragopa, Poet. XXII 7, and again 
§ 19, as an Gvopa, Eort 8¢ ra Toadra To KUptoy al perapopa Kal xoopos. It 
is therefore a Joetical or ornamental word. dnav 8é bvopd éorw 7 Kipioy 
9 yAorra f perapopa fj xoopos 7 wemoinpévoy x.r.d., eight in all. Poet. xx1 
4. All these are defined seriatim except xoopos. Twining, in his note on 
§ 17, argues from this that Aristotle could not have intentionally omitted 
this alone, and that the explanation of xocpos is one of the many /acunae 
which had to be supplied in Aristotle’s MSS, one of the d:a8papara—the 
‘moth- and worm-eaten passages, as Strabo calls them in his celebrated 
account of the transmission of Aristotle’s manuscripts (xIII. 1). In the 
Paris MS, indeed, there is a mark of omission which Buhle and Hermann 
have indicated in their editions. He understands xdcpos to signify 
‘such an epithet as embellishes or e/evates the thing to which it is 
applied.” Though he quotes this passage of the Rhetoric, he does not 
notice that ér# here applied to ‘it proves that the kind of. ornament 
intended by xécpos is an ornamental epithet. See also Grafenhan, on 
Poet. XXI 17, p- 159 and on XXIV 9, p. 189, where rois émérois xoopots is 
quoted from Dionysius de admirabili vi dicendi in Demosthene c. 1, 
(VI 955. 12, ed. Reiske) and again, de Thuc. Iud. c. 23, p. 864. 2. 

Kreopar] ’AOnvaios tpaytxos. trav 8paparwy avrov ’Axraiwy, ’Audidpaos, 
*AxtAAeUs, Baxyas, Actapevds, 'Hpryovn, Ovéorys, Acvxermos, Hepais, TyAehos, 
Suidas. He is omitted in Wagner's collection, Fragm. Trag. Gr. vol. II. 
We learn from Poet. 11 5, that his subjects and characters were neither 
above nor below the level of ordinary, every-day, life and character. 
To the same effect it is stated in Poet. xx1I 1, that his style was low 
or humble, rawewj, and devoid of all poetical ornament. Grdfenhan, 
ad loc. au 5. Id.ad Poet. Xx1I 1, “qui humili dictione imitabatur vulgares 
mores.” 

To Suidas’ list of 10 tragedies must be added the MavdpoBovdos, de 
Soph. EL 15, 174 5 27, olov 6 KXcopay rotet ev rq@ MavdpoBovAg, where it 
is quoted in illustration of a mode of argument. 

ef elrecey dv| That ay, which Bekker puts in brackets, may be retained 
and justified with ef and the optative, will be seen by referring to the Ap- 
pendix (D) on ¢f dvvair’ dy 11 20. 5 [Vol. 11 p. 336]. 

forma] the feminine of woos and 8eo-rér-ns, is a female title of 
honour, equivalent to déorowva, implying reverence and high station, 
‘august’. It is best rendered by ‘Lady’. It.has two forms, sorma and 
aérva—ocla, worva bedv, Eur. Bacch. 370—and in both the 4 is short,.and 
can therefore be elided. There is a good article on the word in Liddell 
and Scott’s Lex. which will supply further information. 

§ 3. ‘Emotion is expressed,.if insult (wanton outrage) (be what yoU 
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are describing), by the language of one in anger; if impiety or anything 
foul or base, by that of indignation and reluctance (hesitat’on) even to 

name (or mention) it; what is praiseworthy, by that of admiration; what 
is pitiable, in a low tone and language, and so on for the rest in like 
manner’. With dyapéves and rarewas supply A€yovros. [For ace xat 

‘aloxypa «7.A., compare Dem. Or. 54 (ward Kovevos) § 9, cal ra pév GdAa Kal 

| BPracdnplay Exet rivd, nal dvopafew oxvicap’ dy dv vyiv éna.] 

dyapevws] as in Plat. Phaedo 89 A, ‘approvingly, admiringly, with 
admiration’, os ndéws cat evpevas nal ayapévws Toy veavioxwy roy Adyov 
aneSéEaro. The word is rare, and the meaning here has been doubted. 
Victorius, cum laetitia, ‘with delight or exultation’, Ruhnken ad Tim. 

‘p. 9, omnibus perpensis, inclines to the opinion that in Aristotle (that is, 

‘here: in Plato, it has the other meaning,) it signifies admirabiliter, mag- 

‘nifice, ‘admirably, so as to be admired’; which seems to me the least 
likely of the three. 

rareivas}] seems to combine Horace’s dolet sermone pedestri (A. P. 95) 
‘of the Janguage, with Cicero’s seemmissa voce [Orator § 56] of the Zone of 
voice: a low tone in expressing pity is appropriate to both. 

§ 4. ‘This appropriate language (proper or peculiar to the emotion 
to be represented) also gives a plausible air to the facts (or statements 

- under consideration): for the mind draws a false inference to the truth 

of the sfeaker (the reality of his emotion, avd hence to the truth of his 
statements), because every one under similar circumstances feels the 
same—so that they (the audience) are led to think, even though the fact 
is really not so, that the things (the facts of the case, the things under 
consideration) are as the speaker represents them (avra yew nai, Buhle), 
and (besides this) the listener always has a fellow-feeling with one who 
speaks with emotion, even though what he says is naught (worthless; 
proves nothing)’. 

oixeia] comp. 2#/ra § 7, cvdpara olxeia rh éfet. 

.  wapadoyi{era: x.7.r.] The fallacy is this. A speaker puts himself into a 
passion in describing some atrocity imputed to his opponent, assuming the 
tone of anger or virtuous indignation, which would naturally be provoked 
by theactas described. People always sympathize with the expression of 
emotion, and the audience, knowing what it is to be angry themselves, and 
perceiving by reference to their own experience the ‘appropriateness’ of the 
language, tone, and gestures, to the true expression of the passion, draw 
from this the fallacious inference that the speaker must be in earnest, as 
they were when they were similarly affected, and ‘herefore that the facts 
that he states must be true: arguing from the truth of the delineation to 
the truth of the fact stated. 

The logic of the fallacy-is explained in de Soph. El. c. 5, 167 4 1 seq. 
It proceeds from the false assumption, in antecedent and consequent, 
that they are reciprocally convertible : that if consequent always follows 
an antecedent the converse is likewise true, and that the consequent in- 
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variably implies the antecedent as well as the antecedent the consequent. 
Here, the language &c. used zs the ordinary sign of the emotion repre- 
sented, as they themselves know from their own experience ; and does 
usually arise in men as a consequence of such facts as those alleged: the 
antecedent is then falsely inferred ‘ reciprocally’ from the ordinary, but not 
necessary or universal, consequent. This may be otherwise represented 
as a confusion between the onpeiov, the usual and ordinary, and the 
rexunptoy, the universal and necessary, accompaniment of something 
thereby signified. Comp. Poet. xxIv 18, gore 8€ rovro mapadoyirpos. 
olovras yap dyOpwrot, Stay rovdi dvros rodl ¥ 9 ywopdvou yivnra, el rd 
vorepov éori, kal TO mporepoy elvat } ywerba roiro 8 dori Weidos. And 
with the language of our text, z#f/ra mapadoyiferas jpav 4 Yuyy. Twining 
in his note on the passage of the Poet., at the end of n. 222, p. 488 
[11 p. 352, ed. 2], has quoted and translated this sentence of the Rhetoric, 

§ 5. ‘And this is the reason why many (speakers) try to stun 
(overwhelm, confound) their hearers with the clamour that they raise’. The 
speaker carries, that is, his 8eiywots or exaggeration even to the excess of 
mere empty noise and clamour, thinking thereby to produce a deeper im- 
pression upon the audience, who will suppose that the depth and 
sincerity of his feeling are in proportion to the noise he makes. The 
do 1s, because the listener always sympathizes with the language and 
raised tone of passion ; the more violent the expression of it, the more 
-he is likely to be affected. Thuc. VII 42 has xarawAngis to describe 
the ‘consternation’, abattement de coeur, of the Syracusans at the arrival 
of Demosthenes and Eurymedon. 

§ 6. ‘And this mode of proof arising out of (external) signs (exhibited 
in language, tone, and action) may be invested also with an ethical 
character, in that (in so far as) that which is appropriate (i.e. the appro- 
priate language, &c.) to each class and moral state (i. e. character, 460s ; 
the sum of the moral states and habits which characterizes the indi- 
vidual) is attendant upon each of them’. The datives yéves and éfes 
seem to belong equally to dxoAovGei and dpporrovaa. Compare, with 
what is said here of é£:s and 460s, III 16.9. 

In the Introduction, p. 108 foll., on 740s, I have endeavoured to shew 
(against Spengel) that there are three kinds of 76, distinguished by 
Aristotle in the Rhetoric ; (1) the #0os év r@ Aéyorrt, the personal cha- 
racter exhibited by the speaker himself, serving as a kind of proof of 
his sincerity, competency, and good will; (2) the characters of certain 
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ages and classes, with which the speaker must be previously acquainted, 
in order ta accommodate his general tone, and the opinions he expresses, 
to the tastes and dispositions of his audience, their political sentiments 
and such like: as for instance an audience of rich and poor, young and 
old, aristocratic and democratical, must be addressed each in a different 
tone and with different language, suitable to their several opinions and 
prejudices; and (3) what I have called the dramatic characters, which 
are treated only in the third book as belonging to style, and are still 
more important, and occupy a larger share of attention in poetry (espe- 
cially dramatic poetry)—and therefore in the Poetics Xv—than in the prose 
of Rhetoric. These consist in the accurate representation of fersonal 
character, as described by Horace, A. P. 114 seq. See also the 
instances given in the parallel passage, 111 16.9, above referred to. 
This is what is now called ‘keeping’, and seems to me to be totally 
distinct from the second, which refers to c/asses,; although the two have 
some points in common. The principal differences between them are 
that the latter describes Zersonal peculiarities, and is an ingredient of 
propriety of style: and the two are therefore treated in different parts 
of the work. The dramatic 760s, morata oratio, does however in some 
‘inferior degree assist the evgument, as Aristotle has just told us, and is 
a kind of des ; it conveys a favourable impression of the accuracy of 
the speaker, and the truth of his description. 

‘By class I mean (according to age, different ages) the various 
ages of life, youth, manhood, old age; and (sexes) woman or man, and 
(natives of different countries) Lacedaemonian or Thessalian; and by 
states (moral states) those by which the character (or quality) of a 
man’s life is determined: for it is not every kind of sfafe that determines 
the character of men’s lives’, “Efis, an acquired, developed, permanent, 
habit, is a general term (opposed to ddéeots an incomplete and pro- 
gressive state, Categ.) and applicable to various states in men and things, 
physical as well as intellectual and moral. It is only the last two that 
determine the 760s. 

_ §7. ‘If therefore (the speaker) use the words (language) also appro- 
priate’ (olxeios, domestic: hence properly belonging to, things of one’s 
own: hence special, appropriate, &c) ‘to the (given) state, he will pro- 
‘duce this character (i.e. convey it to his speech) : for the clown’ (rustic, 
boor: dypoixos, country-bred, opposed to dotetos, céty-bred, polished, as 
urbanus to rusticus) ‘would not use the same language nor in the same 
way (sc. the same tone, pronunciation, action), as the educated gentle- 
man’, These are the two ees of evrpameXia ‘easy, well-bred pleasantry’ 
and its opposite dypo:xia, ‘rusticity, boorishness’; the contrasted ‘con- 
versational virtue and vice’, of Eth. Nic. 11 7, and Iv 14. Comp. Poet. 
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XV 4s Sevrepov B€ ra dpporrovra® gore yap avipeiov pév ro 700s, GAX’ ovy 
Gpporroy yuvarxt ro dvdpelay fj Seuny eivat. 

What follows is a mote suggested by the preceding remarks upon the 
maOnrixt) A€éts, and not very closely connected with the immediate subject 
of ‘ propriety ’. 

‘The hearers are affected also in some degree (some impression is 
also made upon the audience) by what (a trick which) the speech-writers 
employ to a nauseous excess ; (the introduction viz. of such phrases as) 
** Who doesn’t know ?” “ Everybody knows.” For the listener is shamed 
into an admission (of the fact) that he may be supposed to share (what 
is assumed to be) the feeling of “everybody else”’. 

On Aoyoypapo, the paid writers of speeches for the use of plaintiff 
or defendant in the law-courts, a much-despised class, see note on 
Il 11.7. Victorius supposes, in accordance with his preconceived opinion 
of a still continued hostility between Aristotle and Isocrates, that the 
latter is here alluded to ; quoting four instances of it from Isocrates and 
two from Demosth. de Cor. This is hardly enough to sustain the Cnaree: 
On this subject, see Introd. p. 41, foll. 

§ 8 Of propriety in the use of every rémros and every ornament of 
style. ‘The seasonable and unseasonable’, fitness in regard to time, 
place, occasion, ‘is common alike to all the kinds’, This observation 
is thought by Victorius to be suggested by the ‘nauseous excess’ of 
the preceding section. 

§9. ‘Aremedy for every excess (exaggeration in style) is the notorious 
practice of speakers: a speaker, that is, should pronounce censure 
on himself beforehand (in anticipation of the possible disapprobation of. 
the audience): for (¢hen, the exaggeration) is thought to be sound and 
right since the speaker himself is quite aware of what he is doing’. 

ro OpvAovpevoy] See note on II 21. 11. 

The reading of all MSS is spocemmAnrre:, which the staunch Bekker. 
and Spengel, the consistent adherent of A or A’, both retain. Nevertheless, 
the emendation mpoerurAjrres makes excellent sense, and its rival is 
decidedly inferior; and a passage of Quintilian, VIII 3. 37, which seems 
to have been copied from this of Aristotle and repeats his words, has (in 
the Greek words) apoemnAjoceyw rz vrepBod7, and a little above, Srae- 
muniendum, which also seems to be a reminiscence of spoememAyrrew; 
Spalding (ad loc. Quint.) and Gesner approve,, and Casaubon had 
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already suggested this emendation, and Stephens introduced it in his 
Lexicon. Supported by this evidence, and the common-sense view of the 
case, I venture to read mpoememAnrresw. The passage of Quintilian 
above referred to runs thus :—Zé si guid periculosius finxisse vide- 
_bimur, quibusdam remedits praemuniendum est, ut ita dicam; si 
licet dicere; quodam modo; permittite mihi sic uti. Quod idem 
etiam in ts quae licentius translata erunt proderit, quae non tuto dict 
possunt. In quo non falli tudicium nostrum solicitudine ipsa manti- 
Jestum est. Qua de ve Graecum illud elegantissinum est, quo praeci- 
pitur, mpoentnrAnooew (sic) r7 vmepBodAw. And again § 50, sed hoc guogue 
quum a prudentibus fit (érei ov AavOdve. ye 6 wouei), Of another doubtful 
use of peiwots. If we keep mpocemimAjrrey, it is “to add something in 
the way of reprehension of oneself”—so Vater ;—which certainly gives a 
fair sense. 

dAnOés is similarly used for ‘sound, substantial, genuine’, zzf/ra 11.10; 
comp. also Hor. Ep. 1 7. 98, Metirt se guemgue suo modulo et pede verum 
est. Ib. Ep. 1 12.23. Liv. 11 48, III 40. 

§ 10. The greatest care and pains are always requisite to give the 
speech an artless, natural, and unstudied character: the rule ars est 
celare artem is of the utmost importance in effecting the end and object 
of a speech, persuasion or conviction. See, for instance, III 2. 4, 5; 8.1. 
This applies equally to proportion, as an element of propriety. It has 
been laid down that a certain proportion (or resemblance) of style, tone, 
and manner to the subject is always to be observed: but this, if carried 
too far, will defeat its own object; the study will appear, and the suspicions 
of the hearers will be aroused. For instance, there is a proportion in the 
tone of voice and manner of delivery, in the expression of features and 
the action, to the subject of the words delivered : these however should 
not be all employed at once: if the words have a harsh sound—qaxAnpa 
évozara are exemplified by Hermogenes epi i&eav, a’, rept rpayvrnros, 
p. 236, 11 300 (Rhett. Gr. Spengel), by draprds, guaprrev, éyvape, &c., and 
again, Ib. §’, (11 359), by a line from Homer in which dyxas €uaprre, both 
of them objectionable on this ground, occur together. ‘“ The voice and 
the features and the rest should not be made to assume a harsh expres- 
sion, else the study becomes apparent—it will give the composition a stiff 
and studied appearance, make it look affected and overdone: whereas, if 
one or two of them are made to correspond, and the rest not, the same 
effect is produced, whilst the artijice escapes detection”. Introd. 
pp. 301, 2. Compare on this subject, Cic. de Or. 111 57. 216. 

‘Further, not to employ all these proportions (or correspondences) 
together ; for by the observance of this precept (following this rule) the 
listener is deluded (i.e. the art is disguised), I mean, to take an instance 
if the words used are harsh (in sound), not to (extend the harshness) to 
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the tone of voice and the features and the other appropriate (correspond- 
ences or proportions)’: (we must supply here either ypjoda from 
xpyoacba preceding ; or, ad sensum, from axAnpa J, oxAnporyta rpoopepey, 
or something else similar), ‘Otherwise the true character of each of 
them (their studied and artificial character, mésAaoOat supra 2.4) becomes 
manifest’, 

Vahlen, in his observations on the Rhetoric, Zrans. Vienn. Acad. 
p. 144 (already referred to), says, that nothing else can be implied in rois 
aoporrovow than the adaptation of voice and feature to subject, already 
specified; and therefore proposes to strike out xai before rots dpporrovow 
so that rots dpporrovow may be connected with, not distinguished from, 
the two preceding. This seems to me quite unnecessary. Besides the 
two proportions specified by Aristotle, there is at all events vmoxpeors, 
appropriate action or gesticulation, that may be brought into correspond- 
ence; and also the mode of delivery may be distinguished—at all events 
for the nonce—from the other three. And he adds a similar objection 
to another perfectly innocent eai, in 1 15.28, xal ws ovros x.7.A., the sense 
(as I have explained it in the paraphrase of the Introduction) being at 
least equally good with, as without, the conjunction. 

In the succeeding clause—which guards against a possible misappre- 
hension of the foregoing, as though it were meant that.a// this kind of 
adaptation should be avoided, and intimates that the mean is to be 
observed here as everywhere else; that we do not rush into the opposite 
extreme, like those who dum vitant stulti vitia in contraria currunt—the 
connexion of thought might seem to require that day dé and da» odp 
should change places. If the two clauses, day 8é, éay ovr, are to be 
connected in sense, we require some kind of opposition, expressed by-a 
restrictive or adversative particle such as pévrot, dé, or adda, to establish 
this, and not one that conveys an inference or consequence, which does 
zot follow from the foregoing. 

‘But if (the speaker introduce) one and omit the other (make the 
adaptation in some cases, in others not), he does the same thing (really has 
recourse to study and art) and yet escapes detection. So then’, (it results 
in a general way from all this,) or, ‘well then—as I say—if things soft and 
mild (for instance, the expression of compassion) be represented by a 
harsh tone and language, or harsh things in soft tone and language (so 
Victorius), it (the expression or things expressed) loses all its plausibility 
(or power of persuasion)’. If ov» be retained, it must be understood (I 
think) as I have rendered it. There will be no connexion between the 
clause which it introduces and that which immediately precedes it, and 
ovy will be a mere continuative, as in the narrative use of péy ov»—the 
inferential, as with our then, having degenerated into a ¢emforal sense, 
denoting mere continuation or succession.. The clause will then be a sort 
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of general conclusion. from all that has been said in this section on the 
adaptation of delivery to subject-matter. dmidavov, see III 3. 4. 

§11. ‘Compound words, epithets’ (including descriptive additions of 
more than one word) ‘more than one (several), and strange (foreign, 
unusual) words, are most appropriate to the language of emotion: an 
angry man may be forgiven (excused) for saying a wrong heaven-high, 
or for calling it colossal’. I have translated xaxov ‘wrong’, on the suppo- 
sition that the speaker is a complainant in a court of justice, and that the 
‘evil’ at which he is so indignant is some i#justice or wrong done to 
him by the defendant, against whom he is inveighing. 

ovpavopznnes] is an example of a d:rAodv Gvona, weA@prov of a Eévoy. 
Comp. III 3.2, where mwéAwpos (the alternative form) is cited as an 
instance of a yA@rra, an antiquated or barbarous term that requires 
explanation. Isocrates, wepi dyridocews § 134, has used the former 
word quite in cold blood, ro 8€ xaropOwbéy ovpavounxes momjcovorw, 
‘your success they will exalt as high as heaven’. Aristophanes has it as 
an epithet of dav, Nub. 357, and again of «Aéos, 459, in a chorus, 
Herod., 11. 138, of excessively tall trees, and so Hom., Od. v. 239, of a 
pine. Aesch., Agam. 92, of the beacon-light, in the srapodos of the chorus. 

With dpyt{openp x.r.A. comp. III 11.16, where vmrepBodal, the figure 
hyperbole, or any excess or extravagance, is said to be most used by 
men in anger, and is illustrated by two quotations from Homer. Also 
Hermog., wept iseav a. (Rhet. Gr. Spengel, 11 302.3) wept agodSpornros 
(vehemence), quotes a number of instances of this exaggerated language 
and long compound words from Demosthenes when he was affecting 
indignation, lapBesodhayos, de Cor.§ 139, ypapparoxvdar, lb. 209. “ Nearly 
the whole of the speech against Aristogeiton,” he says, “is a specimen of 
this vehement language”: and then proceeds to illustrate it from his 
other writings: [the speeches against Aristogeiton are, however, un- 
doubtedly spurious. | 

‘And also (this kind of language may be used) when (the speaker) 
has fairly’ (/#¢. already, by this time, “hen and not till then: on this use 
of #3, ovmw, ovxért, see note on I 1.7) ‘overmastered (got into his 
power) his audience, and worked them up into a fit (raised them to the 
height) of enthusiasm, either by praise or blame or indignation, or love 
(which he has assumed towards them); as Isocrates also (as well as 
others, wai) does in his Panegyric, at the end: npn 8€ cat yropn’. 

This is, as usual, a misquotation; Isocrates wrote, Paneg. § 186, 
Oyyny 84 xal pv pny (Aristotle ought not to have forgotten this, for it is 

' a striking case of cuororéAevrov, or rhyming termination, one of the new 
figures introduced into Rhetoric by Gorgias and his school): nny 8€ nab 
pyipny nal ddfay sroony twa ypy vopifew 7 (arras eLew fh reXevryoavras 
xarodeinvety rovs €v rotovrors Tols Epyots aptorevoavras ; It is in fact a finely 
written sentence. 

‘And again, of rives érAnoay x... (Paneg. § 96, another striking sen- 
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tence): for men (in general) give utterance to such language in their - 
enthusiasm (the language of inspiration), and therefore (the audience) 
also being themselves in a similar state of feeling (having been brought 
thereto by the orator) are plainly ready to accept and approve of it’. 

[It is worth noticing that @rAnoay, ‘in that they drooked to &c.’, is 
characteristic of Joefic usage, and is rare in Attic prose: though found 
in Xenophon, Cyrop. Ili 1. 2, ovxért @rAn eis xelpas éAGeiv. The cor- 
responding prose form is éroApnoav, which indeed is the manuscript 
reading in Isocrates l.c. and is corrected by the editors from the present 
passage and Dionysius Halic. de adm. vi dicendi in Dem. c. 40.] 

€xn] Comp. Ernesti, Lex. Techn. Gr.s.v. “rots dxpoards, auditores occu- 
patos tenere, obsedisse oratione. Ar. Rhet. 111 7, ubi permutat cum r@ 
évOovotaoa, extra se rapere.” ([Cicero, Orator § 210, 22 autem (numerosa 
oratio) tum valet cum is qui audit ab oratore iam obsessus est ac tenetur, 
and (for éray mowjoy évOovordoat) compare ib, § 99, sz ¢s non praeparatis 
auribus inflammare rem coepit; furere apud sanas et quasi inter sobrios 
bacchari vinolentus videtur.| 

The careless introduction of the superfluous re after p6¢yyovra, re- 
peated dufra c. 11.7, rd re yap ry dpyfv «7.A., is abundantly illustrated 
by Shilieto, Dem. de F. L,, critical note on § 176, rqv re yap eipyyny 
x.r.¥., including this passage amongst his instances. [See Bonitz, Ze#t- 
schrift f. Oest. Gymn. 1867, pp. 672—682, quoted in Jndex Aristotelicus 
S.v. re, ad fin., where, amongst other passages, a reference is given to 
Pol. vit 14 § 6, 1333 @ 1, rév re yap péAXovta Kalas Upxew dpxOjval hace 
deity mparor. | 

‘This also accounts for the fitness of this kind of language for poetry, 
because poetry is inspired. It must therefore (be used) either in the way 
above described, or with Ony, as Sorgias did, and (in) the passages of 
Plato’s Phaedrus’. The ‘passages’ referred to are 231 D, é€ay apa 
woAAaKis wuppdrntros...yévopas, pt) Savyaans’ ta viv yap opnert TOppe 
3:OupapBov Pbeyyoua, alluding to the exaggerated and enthusiastic ex- 
pressions with which Socrates had been inspired by the local in- 
fluence; in particular to the rhapsody at the conclusion of his speech, 
Eppopéevas pogbeioa vexnouca aywyy «.t-A.,, and 241 E, ove fodov.., 
éte On Ean POeyyopa, Grd’ ovxéri GibvpdpSBous, Kal tadra Yeyav; caw 
érawveiv Tov Erepov dpgwpat, Ti je oles owner ; Gp’ ola drt vd ray Nusa... 
sadas évOovorace ; 

A specimen of Gorgias’ irony is found in Ar. Pol. ry 2 
Topyias pév ovv é Acorrivos, Ta puev tows aropar ra & elpworr 
xabérrep Sdpovs ef elvat Tous Ura THY éhporouby remo“ HEM 00 
rous Uno tay Snusovpyoy memounpevous” elwat yap Twas Napa 
read, with Schneider, for Aapoooroiodls retained be! Belek 
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refers to an ingenious evasion of an awkward question. Whilst Gorgias 
was in Thessaly, where he seems to have spent a considerable time at 
Larissa, some Thessalian, who had no doubt heard his boast that he was 
able and ready to answer any question upon any subject, took him at 
his word, and asked him what constituted a citizen.—This is the consti- 
tutional question which gives occasion to Aristotle’s quotation.—Partly in 
jest, and partly because he was really at a loss, he replied, that citizens 
were made by citizen-manufacturers: as the vessels made by mortar- 
manufacturers were mortars, so those made by the Larissaean-manu- 
facturers were Larissaean citizens or Larissaeans: for there were such 
people as Aapsocatorool. Adpsooa, besides the Thessalian city, denotes 
also some kind of kettle or other cooking-utensil. The reply is much the 
same as if some one being asked, What makes a citizen of the town of 
Sandwich ? were to answer, ‘a cook, for he is a sandwich-maker’; and is 
no bad specimen of the way in which Gorgias most likely fulfilled his 
promise of solving any problem whatsoever that was proposed to him. 
It may be doubted whether, as Schneider supposes, there is also an am- 
biguity in 8yovpyeoy: the word bears also the sense of a magistrate, as 
the grammarians tell us, especially in Doric states. Larissa was not a 
Doric state: but we learn from K. O. Miiller, Dory. Bk. 11 ch. 8. 5 ; from 
Thuc. V 17, év Mavreveig of 8npsovpyot Kal 1) BovAy...€v”HAd of Sp. kai of 
ta téXn Exovres, and from a (doubtful) letter of Philip, Dem. de Cor. § 157, 
TleAorovynciav trois 8npu.; that the use of the term was not confined to 
these, and Aristotle applies it to ‘magistrates’ in general, Pol. vI (IV), 
4, 1291 @ 34. See further on this subject, Miller’s Dordaus, u.s.” From 
a note in Camb. Fourn. of Cl. and Sacred Phil. Vol. ut No. VII p. 80, 
with additions [see also p. 180 of Thompson’s edition of the Gorgias}, 


CHAP. VIII. 
On rhythm in Prose, 


In the paraphrase of the Introduction I have already given an out- 
line of the contents of this chapter and their connexion, with references 
and some details, pp. 303—306. And on rhythm in general, and its appli- 
cation to prose, there is an Appendix (C), pp. 379—392; in which is a 
full account of its original and derived significations in the first part, and 
of its distinction from pérpoy in the second. The commentary on this 
chapter will therefore deal principally with the details of the language, 
allusions, and such particulars as require explanation, which are omitted 
in the paraphrase. 

In the fragments of Isocrates’ réyvy, collected by Benseler in the 
Teubner series, Vol. 11 p. 276, we have the following, fragm. 4—cited from 
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travri pvOue, paditora lauBixe 7) rpoxaixg. The first of these precepts is in 
entire agreement with Aristotle, § 1; the disagreement of the second with 
the statements of § 4 is equally striking. It seems from what is said of 
‘Thrasymachus and the paean in § 4, that the subject of prosaic rhythm 
was not included in the réyva: of himself and the succeeding writers on 
Rhetoric. It does not appear even in the Rhet. ad Alex. Cicero, de Or. 
ill 44. 173, attributes to Isocrates the first introduction of ‘numbers’ into 
prose composition. 

Dionysius de Comp. Verb. c. 25 (p. 197 R.) refers to this chapter of 
Aristotle in support of his observations on rhythm in prose. His own 
opinions on the subject are given, pp. 195, 6. 

References are made by Cicero to this chapter (§ 4 et seq.), de Or. 1 
47. 182, 183, in ‘the course of his dissertation on rhythm, from § 171 foll. 
The same subject is treated, Orat. c. LXIII 212 seq. The various 
rhythms heroic, iambic, trochaic, &c. are discussed in c, LXIV, where 
Aristotle’s opinions, as expressed in this chapter, are twice referred to, 
§§ 215, 218. In § 214 we have, temeritas ex fribus brevibus et longa est, 
quem (sc. paeanem) Aristoteles yt optimum probat, agquo dissentio. Cicero 
is referring to this chapter, from which the other references are taken: and 
as this is zo¢ found there, he must be either quoting inexactly, from 
memory, or perhaps confounding Aristotle’s opinion on the point with 
that of one of the other rhetoricians whom he mentions, § 218. There is 
likewise an incorrectness in the opinion which he there attributes to 
Aristotle, that the paean is, aptissimus orationt vel orients vel mediae : 
Aristotle says nothing of the ‘ middle’ of the sentence. 

Compare also, Demetrius wepi épunveias, wept peyadomperots, § 38 
seq. (KAet. Gr. Spengel, 111 270—273) who also refers thrice to this chapter 
of the Rhetoric. Quint. 1x 4.45 seq. There are references to this ch. in 
§ 87, 88. 

On the abyse of rhythm, which degrades and is incompatible with 
the sublime, there is a short chapter in Dionysius wept Uous, C. 41. 

§1. ‘The structure (figure, fashion) of the language (i.e. prose com- 
position) should be neither metrical (run into verse)? nor entirely without 
measure or rhythm: for the one has no power of persuasion, because it is 
thought to be artificial (syfra, c. 2.4, werAaopévws), and at the same time 

1 A remarkable instance of this defect in composition is quoted by Twining 
on Poet,, note 36, p. 209, from Dr Smith’s System of Optics—where, as he 
truly says, one would least expect to find such a thing—the beginning of Bk. 
Ic, 2 §47, Where parallel rays Come contrary ways And fall upon opposite sides. 
This is decidedly more metrical than a parallel instance in one of Dr Whewell’s 
treatises on Mechanics, Hence no force however great, Can stretch a cord how- 
ever fine, Into an horizontal line, Which is accurately straight [Whewell’s Mechanics 
I p. 44, ed. 1819, Facetiae Cantabrigienses p. 162]. Quintilian is particularly 
indignant at this introduction of a verse into prose writing: versum in orationc 
freri multo foedissinum est, totum; sed etiam in parte deforme, 1X 4.72. [For 
iambic verses in the prose of Isocrates, see Paneg. § 170, éxpyy yap avrot’s elrep 
joay dtr and Spengel’s Artinm Scriptores, pp. 152—4.] 
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2 éritpotrov 6 dmeNevOepoupevos; KAewva.” To dé ap- 
puOpov grrépavrov, Set de memepavOa pév, un peTow 
also diverts (the hearers’ attention, from the main subject or the proof of 
the fact): for it makes him attend to the recurrence of the similar 
cadence. And so (the audience anticipate the answering or recurring 
cadence) just as the children anticipate the answer to the herald’s sum- 
mons, ‘* Whom does the freedman choose for his attorney? and the answer 
is, Cleon”’. 

énirporos one who is charged or entrusted with the management of 
his case, or of any business as deputy for another; procurator, émerporrors 
Kaioapos, Plut. Praec. Ger. Reip. c. 17, 813 E, ws atrés peév ovx érepednOn 
rovrwyv, 6 0 érirporos MiAvas, ‘his man of business, deputy, agent’. 

On Cleon’s self-assumed functions of public prosecutor and poor 
man’s advocate, see Grote, Hist. Gr. ch. LIV, Vol. VI. p. 667 seq. An 
example in Arist. Ran. 569, (one of the tavern-keepers says,) 7: 84 
KaXegoyv Tov mpoorarny K\éwva pot, (and the other) ov & gpory’, édvrep ére- 
rUx7s, ‘YwépBodoy, & avrov émerpiyyopev: from which Mr Grote draws his 
inferences as to the real nature of Cleon’s misrepresented policy. The 
children, in the illustration, are so accustomed to the invariable reply to 
the herald’s proclamation, for an attorney or deputy to plead some freed- 
man’s cause—who by law was not allowed to speak for himself in court— 
that they have learned to say ‘ Cleon’ whenever the question is asked. 
It has not been noticed that this story is told in the present tense, as if 
the children were in the habit of doing this in Aristotle’s own time. Can 
it be meant that the custom had been handed down from generation to 
generation for a century or so after Cleon’s death? If so, it is a very 
remarkable fact. ; 

With the opening words of the chapter, comp. Cic. Orat. L1 172, Js 
(Aristoteles) igztur versum in oratione vetat esse, numerum tubet. Ib. 
§ 189, of verses unintentionally introduced by the orator in his speech, 
Inculcamus per imprudentiam...versus; vittosum genus, et longa animét 
provistone fugiendum, With dridavov x.r.d., comp. Ib. LXII 209, St enim 
semper utare (these studied-arts and tricks of rhetoric), guum satietatem 
adfert tum quale sit ettam ab imperitis agnoscitur. Detrahit praeterea 
actionts dolorem, aufert humanum sensum actoris, tollit funditus veritatem 
et fidem... LXV 220, Multum interest utrum numerosa sit, id est, similis 
numerorum an plane e numeris constet oratio. Alterum st fit, intolera- 
bile vitium est; alterum nisi fit, dissipata et inculta et fluens est oratio. 

' § 2, ‘That (composition) which is (entirely) devoid of rhythm (has 
No measure) is indefinite (or, unlimited), but it ought to be limited, only 
not by metre (like verse): for the infinite (indefinite, unlimited) is dis- 
pleasing and (i.e. because it) cannot be known. But everything is 
defined (or limited) by number; and the auméer (numerus in both its 
senses) of the structure of the language (prose composition) is rhythm, 
of which metres are so many sections’, Here we pass for a moment into 
Platonic metaphysics. The doctrine of the formless, vague, indefinite, 
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unlimited, infinite of more or less, of degree; into which r6 pérprop order, 
harmony, measure, symmetry, law—the mean—are introduced by the 
limiting mépas, the definite principle; coming originally from the Pytha- 
goreans, is adopted and expounded by Plato in the Philebus, 23 E et seq. 
The principle is applied to the numbers or measures of music and com- 
position, verse and prose, 26 A, éy dé Get cai Bapet (the tones of music) 
kal raxet xai Bpadet, dreipots ovacy, dp ov ravra éyytyvopeva tara (rd 
wépas kal TO Gretpoy) dpa mépas Te arreipydcaro Kal povoikny oupmacay TeAEd- 
rata fuveorjoaro; From him Aristotle undoubtedly borrowed his con- 
ception of rhythm, as he did likewise his grand division of vAn, the 
informis materia, the potential, unenergized matter, the material cause of 
all things; and Adyos, the formal cause, that which gives form and sub- 
stance to the brute matter, energizes or realizes it into complete exist- 
ence, and is the original design, or conception in the mind of the Creator, 
the ‘what it was to be’, ré ri qv elvac: and also his doctrine of the 
‘mean’, With dyrworoy ro dretpovy, compare Anal. Post. A 24, [86 2 5,] 
éort & 7 pev areipa ovk émornra, 7 8é werépaytas émiornrd. Metaph. B 4, 
999 @ 27, rav ameipwy mas évdexerat AaBety emiornunv; K.T.r. 

On ro dppvOpov arépavroyv, compare Cic, Orator, LXVIII 228, Hanc 
igitur, stve compositionem sive perfecttonem sive numerum vocari placet, 
adhibere necesse est, st ornate velis dicere, non solum, quod ait Aristoteles 
et Theophrastus, ne infinite feratur ut flumen oratio, seq. On pvbpos, 
pérpoy, ‘measure of time’, Ib. § 227, sonantium omnium quae metiri 
auribus possumus. 

mepaiverat...dptOu@ mavtra| This axiom is doubtless derived ultimately 
from the Pythagoreans, who traced the laws of the universe in numbers 
and mathematical symbols. Kat mdyra ya pay ra ytyywonopeva apiOpoy 
€xovrt, ov yap oloy re ovdey ovre vonOnpev ore yvwobnpey dvev rovrw, ap. 
Stobaeum, Béckh, Philolaos, p. 58. “The finite in number is the cal- 
culable, that which the mind can grasp, and handle; the infinite is the in- 
calculable, that which baffles the mind, that which refuses to reduce itself 
to law, and hence remains unknowable.” Grant, Essay on Ar. Ethics, 
p. 202 (1st ed. [p. 252, 3rd ed.}). Probl x1x 38, pubpe de Xaipopen dia To 
yveiptpov cal reraypévor apiOpov € eet, kal Kivety nas Teraypevens’ oixeorépa 
yap 9 Teraypevn “Kivnots duce Tis draxrov, @oTe kat kara guow pahQov. 
This illustrates andes. TO dmetpov. With pudpos.. ov Ta perpa THOTG, 
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metres, verses or systems of verses, are definite lengths or sections, into 
which the indefinite matter of rhythm is as it were cut. Similarly it is 
said, III 9.3, that the period and all metres are measured by number. 

§ 3. ‘From this it may be inferred that the speech (i.e. prose com- 
position) should have rhythm, but not metre; otherwise it will be a poem 
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(verse-composition). Its rhythm however should not be exactly and 
nicely finished’: (i.e. with exact and systematic accuracy so as to be 
continuous, and pervade the whole structure of the writing. The de- 
scription of prose rhythm by Hermogenes, wept ideay a’, Introd. p. 391, 
Appendix on pvdyos, will serve as a commentary on this and peéype rod) : 
‘and this will be effected if it be only carried up to a certain point (and 
there stop short; left incomplete and irregular; not finished and sys- 
tematic, like verse)’. 

§4. ‘Of (the three) rhythms, the heroic (hexameter, epic) is (too) 
stately (or solemn), and deficient in conversational harmony’. By using 
the word ‘harmony’, I have left it open whether we are to understand 
by dppovia ‘harmony’ in its ordinary musical sense—in which case the 
meaning will be ‘that particular kind of harmony which is adapted to 
ordinary conversation’, the language of common life, and z#/eréor to that 
of the heroic rhythm—a somewhat non-natural interpretation; or in the 
primary, more general sense of the word, ‘an adaptation or fitting of 
parts into an organized whole’, which with Aexrixyjs will signify ‘ deficient 
in conversational structure’, in an adaptation of parts fitted for conversa- 
tion (Dionysius uses dppovta as equivalent to Aé£ts, for style of compo- 
sition); the iambic is the very language of the vulgar, and therefore of 
all measures the iambic is most fréqttently uttered in common speech (or 
conversation); but it wants (the acquisition of, yevéoOa:) solemnity and 
dignity and the power (or faculty) of strzking. The trochaic is too 
farcical (has too much of the comic dance about it; reminds one of its 
indecency and buffoonery!: is totally devoid of all dignity and sobriety, 
too light and lively): this is shown by the trochaic tetrameters, for the 
tetrameter is a tripping (running, rolling) mteasure?. 

o...yp@os] The ‘heroic’ measure, also called ‘dactylic’, ‘hexameter’, 
‘epic’, including the spondaic and anapaestic, is one of the three kinds 
of rhythm, its dasés, Baovs—corresponditig to the ‘feet’ in metre—ex- 
pressing the ratio of equality 1:1. See further on the doctrine and 
ratios of rhythm, in the Appendix on that subject, Introd. p. 387, foll. 
where the statements of the following sections are illustrated. The 
epithet wezvos has been already applied to it in III 3.3; Dionysius, de 
Isocr. Iud. c. 11 (p. 557. 3, Reiske), designates it by the similar epithet 
peyadonperés. Comp. Poet. XXII 9, ro "pwikoy oractdraroy Kal cyxw- 
dégraroy TaY LETPOY. 

aepvos kal Aextixos Kal dppovias S€éopevos is the vulgata lectio. But to say 
that the heroic or hexameter measure—Homer’s verses for instance—are 
deficient in harmony is absurd in itself, and contradictory to the evidence 
of our own ears, and all ancient authority: at all events Dionysius was not 

1 This may Zossibly be included in the meaning of the word ere: but if so, it 
is quite subordinate. In the references from other authors it is predominant. 

2 rpoxepos puOuds, There are some bars in the overture to Auber’s Bronze 
Horse, which, to those who are acquainted with it, will perfectly represent the 
measure of trochaic tetrameter, and illustrate the epithet here used, implying a 
light, tripping, metre. 
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of that opinion, who says, de Comp. Verb. c. 18 (p. 109, Reiske), the exact 
opposite ; daxrvArkos mavu éorl cepves cai els xadAos a dppovias dgtooysiraros. 
Victorius, from Demetrius, mept € épunveias § 42, read o pév ypoos cepvos Kar 
ov Aoytxos, which leaves dppovias Sedpevos to explain itself as it best may. I 
have adopted with Tyrwhitt on Poet. IV 19, é£dperpa dAtydats (Aéyouer) kal 
€xBaivorres rijs Nextixyjs Gppovias, the reading suggested by that passage, 
which had been already proposed by Vincentius Madius, ad loc., and 
since approved by Spalding ad Quint. 1X 4. 76, and finally adopted by 
Bekker and Spengel, each in his latest ed. 

tapBos.. % Aé£ts jy rev modA@v] This has been already noticed, If! 1. 9, 
and twice in Poet. xxl1.19. ‘The Latin rhetoricians make the same 
remark upon their own language. Cic. de Or. 111 47. 182, Orat. LVI 
189, magnam enim partem ex iambis nostra constai oratio, LVII 192. 
Quint. 1x 4.76, ///z (trimetri) minus sunt notabiles, guia hoc genus sermont 
proximum est. 

€xorjoat| is used here in a much milder sense than its ordinary one, 
to strike, excite, mettre hors de soi, to displace or remove a man out of his 
ordinary state of feeling, to a higher one of excitement: whereas in this 
metaphorical application, it usually implies a much more violent emotion 
than mere admiration or amusement, as Demosth. c. Mid. 537 ult., ravra 
Kweli, Tavra eLiornow avOpwrous avray, ‘drives men besides themselves, 
drives them mad’. Eur. Bacch. 850, mpora & exorjcov dpevav évels 
éhagpay Avocay, equivalent to ¢o 8 éAavvwy rod dpoveiy, in line 85 3. 

Tpoxaios kopdaxixdrepos] Cic. Orat. LVII 193, Zrochaeum autem, qui 
est evdem spatio quo choreus, cordacem appellat (Aristoteles), guia con- 
tractio et brevitas dignitatem non habeat. Quint. 1X 4.88, herous, gui est 
idem dactylus, A ristoteli amplior, tambus humanior (too like the language 
of vulgar humanity) videatur: trochaeum ut nimis currentem (rpoyxepév) 
damnet, eigue cordacis nomen imponat. Warpocr. xopdaxopos’ 6 xépdak 
Kopikis spxjoews eldds cori, xadarep pnolv *Apwrogkevos év re mept ris 
TpaysKis dpxyoews. Suidas xopdaxifes’ aioxpa opxeiras (the rest as Harpocr.). 
The characteristics of the xopdag, a Aind of Comic dance, may be gathered 
from notices in Theophr. Char. 6, wept diovoias, ‘ desperate recklessness’, 
where it is a mark of this character to dance the cordax sober and without 
a mask: in Aristophanes, who takes credit to himself, Nub. 540, for never 
introducing it into his comedies: in Athenaeus, XIV 28, ult. 630 £, who calls 
it watyuddns, ‘sportive’. Dem. Olynth. 11 § 18 (of Philip’s mode of 
life), el 8€ ris cadpav 4% Sixatos dAdws, THY Kal? yyépay axpaciay rot Biov 
kat péOnv kal xopSaxicpovs ov duvdauevos Gépew «7A. It seems therefore 
to have been accompanied by the grossest indecencies, so that no 
respectable person could allow himself even to look on the performance 
of it. See further in Miiller, Wzs¢. Gr. Lzt. XXVII 7. 

This however is not the point of the reference here. But the xopdag 
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was accompanied by vefses in the trochaic tetrameter, and these are 
identified ; and all that is implied here by the term is the lightness, the 
want of gravity and dignity, and the dancing tripping measure, afterwards 
expressed by rpoxepos ; as we see also in the passages of Cic. and Quint. 
This character always belonged to the tetrameter ; and hence we are told 
that the dithyrambs, from which Tragedy took its rise, were originally 
written in this measure, which was afterwards exchanged for the iambic, 
the metre nearest to the language of ordinary conversation, when the 
dialogue had been introduced, and Tragedy assumed a regular form. To 
Te pérpor (of Tragedy) €x TeTpapeTpou lapBetov éyévero" TO yey yep mpa@rov 
TeTpapLeTp@ éxpavro dia TO garuptriy Kat Spxnorixarépay elvas Thy Toinotw, 
AcEcws Ge _Yevoperns avr} 7 pics TO oixeioy pérpoy evpev’ padsora yap 
Nexrixov Tay pérpwv TO lapBeiov eorw (Poet. IV 19). Comp. Rhet. III 1.9. 

These rhythms being set aside, (they are in fact reducible to two, the pro- 
portions I : 1, and 2 :4,iambus and trochee,~— and —~ respectively) the third 
‘the paean reiiains, the use of which began with Thrasymachus, though 
he and his followers couldn’t tell what it was (did not know how to 
define it). The paean? is the third (of the rhythms) and closely con- 
nected with the preceding: for it has the ratio of three to two ($ : 1 
three short, and one long syllable equal to two short), whilst the others 
have that of one to one (dactyl, spondee, anapaest), and two to one 
(iambus and trochee), severally. And one and a half (3 : 1, the ratio 
of the paean) is connected with these (two) ratios [‘next to’ both ratios, 
‘ j.e. the mean between the two extremes, I : I and 2:1], and that is the 
paean’, On this see Introd. Appendix on puOuos, pp. 387, 8. The paeonic 
ratio includes also the bacchius and cretic. These three ratios are the 
Baces of the three measures. 

§5. ‘Now all the rest (of the Jvdpol) are to be discarded, not only 
for the reasons already mentioned, but also because they are metrical 
(too suggestive of the cadence of regular verse): but the paean is to be 
adopted: for it is the only one of the rhythms named which cannot be 
made into a regular verse, and therefore (the use of it) is most likely 
to escape detection’. amo povov yap «.r.X., that is, it is an element of 
rhythm, not metre. Hermann, Elem. doctr. metr. 11 19, de vers. Cret. 
(near the beginning of the chapter), has a criticism of this passage which 


1 Aristotle writes watayv: Cicero, facan in the Orator, and facon in the de 
Oratore: Quintilian, pacon. 
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he quotes, attributing to the author a misconception of the nature of the 
paeonic measure, which has caused him to fall into the error of denying 
it to be a metre’, See Cic. Orator, § 194, paean autem minime est 
aptus ad versum,; and the whole section. Also § 218, mumerus a qui- 
busdam (Aristotle, no doubt), zon pes habetur. ‘ At present the one 
(form of) paean is employed (at the end) as well as at the beginning 
(of the sentence), but the end ought to be different to the beginning’. 
Vater proposed to supply réAevr&vres before nai dpydpevos: but in a 
writer like Aristotle the supplement or opposite may be very well sup- 
posed to be ¢mPlied in the xai. 

§6. ‘There are two kinds of paean opposed to one another, of which 
the one is suitable at the beginning (of the sentence or period), as in 
fact it is employed: and this is the one which begins with the long 
(syllable), and ends with three short. AaAoyevés efreé Avuxiay, “O Delos- 
born, or if perchance Lycia” (were thy birthplace). The poet, whose 
alternative is cut short by the inexorable brevity of the quotation, 
was doubtless going on, as the manner of the ancient poets is, to offer 
the deity whom he was addressing the choice of the various titles under 
which he was known and worshipped, expressive of place of birth, 
special character or office: which was dotte.to avoid the possibility of 
giving offence by omitting any title of honour of which he might be 
specially proud. The following specimens of a very frequent custom 
will suffice to illustrate it. Hor. Carm. Sec. line 14, Lends Ilithya... 
sive tu Lucina probas voctrt seu Genitalis. Sat. 11 6. 20, Matutine 
pater, seu Lane libentius audis. [We may also compare Horace’s enu- 
meration of the favourite haunts of Apollo, gué rore puro Castaliae lavit 
crines solutos, qui Lyciae tenet dumeta natalemque silvam Delius et 
Patareus Apollo, Od. U1 4.61.] Zevs, doris wor’ éoriv, el 108 avrg pidov 
KexAnpéevp, TOTO wy mpocevvéerwm. Agam. 147. The author of the paean 
was apparently about to add after Avxiay, vésev or some such word, 
offering the god the alternative birthplace of Lycia, if he happened to 
prefer it. The Homeric epithet Avuxyyéms, Il A ror, 119, is usually 
supposed to denote his Lycian birthplace, Patara, though Miiller, Dor. 
11 6.8, would “rather understand” by it ‘born of light’. On the epithet 
Adxewos, frequently applied to Apollo by the Tragedians, as Aesch. 
Suppl. 668 (with Paley’s note), Sept. c. Theb. 133, Agam. 1228, Soph. Oed. 
R. 203 (Schneidewin), Electr. 6, &c. &c:, see Miiller’s Dorians, 11 6. 8, 
where the various significations of Apollo’s titles are discussed at length ; 
and Donaldson’s New Cratylus § 269, on the connexion of Avxos. with 

1 Though I cannot see much force in Hermann's argument against Aristotle, 
yet it must be owned that it is odd to deny that to be metrical, which derived its 
very name from the hymns to Apollo which were principally written in that measure, 
as may be seen from the two specimens here quoted. 
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Aeuxos and -Aven. [In G. Curtius’ Greek Etymology, § 88 Xeuxcs and dudu- 
Avan, and § 89 Avros, no such connexion is suggested. ] 

Brandis’ ‘Anonymus’ [PAdlologus Iv. 1] reads “ Aadoyerés”, eira, 
“ Auxte Exaepye”. 

Victorius has noted that this and the following quotation are both 
commencements of paeans to Apollo, from which the name of the metre 
is derived : and each of them exemplifies the ‘ paean at the beginning’. 

‘“ Golden-haired Archer son of Zeus”. The other, the opposite to this, 
in which three short syllables form the beginning, and the long one comes 
at the end. “After earth and its waters, night obscured (blotted out) 
ocean”’. In the Greek line there are four pure paeans, all of this con- 
struction ~~~—: but Ar. appears to quote it as an exemplification only 
of this form of paean in the last place of the verse, or rhythm. 

é£ évayrias]=évavrias, or évaytiov, ex opposito, Polit. VIII (V) 11, 1314 
@ 31, 6 & Erepos cxedoy e& evavrias Exet Tois elpnuevors THy eripedecay. 
Herod. VII 225, of pev €& évavrins émomopevor. Thucyd. IV 33, é& evar- 
rias ovrot kabeotiKeray, ‘ opposite’, opposed to ex mAayiov. Ep.ad Titum ii. 
8, 6 €& évavrias. €& evayriov is the more usual form. The ellipse to be 
supplied is according to Bos, Edléfs. p. 325 (562, ed. Schafer), yopas, 
corrected to dpxfjs by Schafer ad loc., q. v., where several instances of the 
omission of that word are produced. But the ellipse of oéds, in one or other 
of its cases, is very much more common than that of xapa or dpy#, in the 
formation of adverbs and quasi-adverbs in the feminine, genitive, dative 
and accusative; such as 9 ry tavry r78e éxelvy GAAn et sim.—a large num- 
ber of instances of these three varieties of the ellipse of odds is collected 
under that head in the work referred to, pp. 188—192; and at p. 192 init. 
éw evavrias pépecOas is rightly inserted among them by Leisner (one of 
the earlier editors). 

‘¢And this makes a (true and proper) end: for’ (yap: the reason of 
this, that the long syllable zs required for the end, may be inferred from 
. the consideration that follows of the incompleteness, &c. of the short 
syllable) ‘the short syllable by reason of its incompleteness makes (the 
rhythm appear) mutilated (cut prematurely short)’. Cic, Orator, §§ 214, 
215, 218, us. 
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‘ But the (sentence or period) should be broken off (brought adrufily 
to a close) and the end marked by the long syllable—not (however) by 
the scribe (or copyist), nor by a marginal annotation (marking the end of 
the sentence), but by the measure itself’. &d with the accusative, which 
indicates the cause or motive, (not the medium, channel or means, which 
is da. with genitive,) here implies that the indication of the end of the 
sentence should not be awe to the scribe or his marks, stops, or what 
not, but solely to the rhythm: that the end should appear by the abrupt 
close of that. 

napaypapy, a by-writing, or marginal annotation. That these were 
occasionally stops appears from our use of the word ‘paragraph’: just as 
the words that we use for s/ops, comma, colon, period, originally repre- 
sented members of the period or the whole period itself. Victorius aptly 
quotes, Cic. Orat. c, LXVIII § 228 (already referred to), guod ait Aristoteles et 
Theophrastus, ne infinite feratur ut flumen oratio, quae non aut spiritu 
pronunciantis aut interductu librarii, sed numero coacta debet insistere. 
And to the same effect de Orat. 111 44.173, where the /zdvartorum notae 
are again mentioned. Victorius also cites Isocr. Antid. § 59—to the 
clerk of the supposed court—dp£dpevos amo ris mapaypadys avayvab: x.1.X. 
Ernesti Lex. Tech. Gr.s.v. [In the papyrus of the Funeral Oration of 
Hyperides, preserved in the British Museum, and edited in fac-simile 
by Professor Churchill Babington, the approach of the end of a sentence 
is indicated by a short interlinear dash below the first word of the line 
in which the sentence is about to close. ] 

§ 7. ‘So this subject, that ‘the composition should be rhythmical, 
and not altogether without rhythm, and what rhythms, and how con- 
structed, make style rhythmical, is finished and done with’. 


CHAP. IX. 

We now come to another kind of dppovia, the adaptation of the 
several parts of the sentence to one another in order to its fit composi- 
tion (afta compositio, Cic. [de Orat. 111 52. 200]), shewn in the arrangement 
of its words and subordinate clauses. The subject of the chapter is 
accordingly the period and its construction; and some of its leading 
figures—those originally introduced by Gorgias and his school—are 


‘illustrated by several examples from Isocrates’ Panegyricus. 


CHAP. IX. 
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_ Of the two principal varieties of style, the elpSuery and xareorpap- 
pevn defts, the latter more usually called mepsodcxy, the style of Demo- 
sthenes, Isocrates, and the more finished rhetoricians, there is a detailed 
account in the Introduction, in the analysis of this chapter, p. 306 seq. 
So that we may at once pass on to the translation, and the particular 
points of interest and difficulty that the text offers. On Dionysius’ dis- 
tinction of three varieties of style, see p. 306, note 4. On the eipopém 
Aes, the earlier style of Hecataeus, Herodotus and the Aoyoypddos, see 
p- 307, and 306, note 5; and on adyvaBodui, to which this style of prose is 
compared, p. 307 note 1. The opposite style, } xareorpappeén, is de- 
scribed at length, pp. 308—310. See Ernesti, Lex. Techn. Gr.s. v. cvatpé- 
dew. For a good description of both, following Aristotle, see Demetr. 
nept éppnveias § 12. 

§ 1. ‘The style must be either /oose and concatenated (the sentences 

loosely strung together, connected solely by connecting particles, as 3é¢, 
xai, like onions on a string) ‘and one only by the connecting particle, like 
the preludes in the dithyrambs, or close and compact (i.e. periodic) and 
resembling the (regular) antistrophes of the old lyric poets’, Pindar 
Arion, Stesichorus, and the like. The last of the three is said to have 
owed his new name of Stesichorus—his original name was Tisias—to his 
having been the first to bring the chorus to a stand, make it stationary, 
for a time at least; and give it order, regularity, symmetry, and dignity. 
This is also attributed to Arion. 
_- §2. ‘Now the loose style is the ancient (original) one. “This is 
the setting forth of the researches of Herodotus of Thurii.” This style 
which was formerly universal is now confined to a few. By Joose I mean 
that which has no end in itself except the completion of the subject 
under discussion. And it is displeasing by reason of its endlessness (or 
indefinite length or character, supra c. 8. 2); for every one desires to 
have the end distinctly in view’, Quintilian, VIII 5. 27, thus describes 
the elpouewn Aékts, soluta fere oratio, et e singulis non membris sed 
Jrustis collata, structura caret. Cicero, Or. LV 186, notices the want of 
‘numbers’ in Herodotus and his predecessors: which may possibly 
include the periodic structure of sentences; as Aristotle does, zz/ra § 3, 
apOpov exes f €v mepodos AeEts. 

‘HpoScrov Covpiov] This appears to be the reading of all Mss, 
except that Ac has 6vpiov. Herodotus did actually join the colony 
established at Thurium in 443 (Clinton, /. #. sub anno 443, col. 3), 
and was thence sometimes called a Thurian from this his second 
birthplace. So Strabo, XIV c. 2, (Caria,) p. 657, of Halicarnassus; 
dvdpes 8€ yeydvaow é€€ aris “Hpddoros tre 6 ovyypadevs, oy vorepoy 
@ovptoy éxadecay, 8a TO Kowwvnoa ths eis Oovpiovs amotxias. Plut. de 
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exilio, c. 13, rd 8€, ““HpoSdrou ‘AXtcapvaccéws ioropins drodertis 48¢,” mod- 
Aol peraypagover, ““Hpodcrou Coupiov.” perg@xnoe yap eis Goupious, Kal Tijs 
drotxias éxeivns wererxe. Id. de Herodoti malignitate c. 35, «ai ravra, 
Covpiov péy vid ray GAXwy vouCopevoy, avrov 8é ‘AXtkapracoewy meptexo- 
pevov. The second of these passages may be interpreted to mean, that 
the reading in Plutarch’s time was often found altered zz the copies of 
Herodotus history, from ‘Adtxapvacoéws to Qovpioy; and if so, no doubt 
Aristotle’s copy may have had that reading, which he transferred to his 
Rhetoric. But on the other hand, Demetrius, aepi épunvetas, § 17 (srept 
meptodov), in quoting the same passage, follows the reading ofall our MSS 
“Hpoddrov ‘AXxapvacojos joropins dmddeEs 48e. Which, together with two 
other inaccuracies of quotation (in the Rhet.), the transposition of de, 
and the writing awd8eécs for awédefis—Demetr. preserves the correct 
form—leads me rather to conclude that the variation from our text is due 
here, as we have already seen in so many other instances, to our author's 
carelessness in quoting from memory, without referring to the original. 
Aristotle was a book-collector, and no doubt fossessed a copy of Herodo- 
tus. Victorius thinks that the reading here is sufficiently justified by the 
fact that Herodotus did actually become a citizen of Thurii, and was so 
called. But the point here to be decided is not whether he was ever so 
called by others, or even by himself at odd times; but whether he did, 
or did not, write himself a Thurian at the commencement of his own 
history: which I deny, and attribute the implied assertion of that fact as 
a mere misquotation to our author himself. 

‘And this is why it is only at the goal that (the runners) pant (or 
gasp) and become faint, because whilst they are looking forward to the 
limit of the race they don’t flag before that (i.e. before they have reached 
the goal)’. This, as I have said in Introd. p. 311, note, seems the ex- 
planation of the illustration which is required by the application of it 
and by the context. The sight of the goal before them, the term of their 
labour, keeps up the racers’ spirits and stimulates their exertions, so that 
they neither faint nor fail till they reach it: shen éxmvéovort cai éxdvovrat, 
they breathe hard, and their exertions being over, their sinews are 
relaxed, they slacken and grow languid. This interpretation, which is 
opposed to that of Victorius (see note u.s.), makes the xaymryjp, which is 
properly the éurning-point of the diavAos—whence its name—here thé 
goal of the oradioyv or single race, in a straight line: the xaymrjp of the 
8iavdos being in fact the wépas of the oradioy, If the xaywryp were in- 
tended here for the turning-point, the statement made of it could not be 
true, for in that case the runners would not come in sight of the goal 
until they had assed the xapmryp. So in Eth. N, V. 1.2, 1095 6 1, an illus- 

ration is borrowed from the single foot-race, the orcdiuv; domep ev TO 
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3 Wpoopwyres yap TO TWépas OU Kapvovat TpOTEpOY. 1 
oratim dro trav aOdoberav én rd mépas # dydradw (to illustrate the 
Platonic dé raév dpyav h éml ras dpxyds). And similarly the Tragic poets 
express reaching the term or end of life by xdyt», which seems to imply 
the necessity of this explanation. Soph. Oed. Col. 91, évraiéa xapyew tov 
taairwpov Biov. Eur. Hel. 1666, drav 8€ xayyys xai reAXeurnogs Biov. 
Electr. 956, mpiv av rédos ypapprs txntat cal ‘répas kau y Biov. Hippol. 87, 
rédos 8é xduways aorep npEaunv Biov. This single course is also called 
Spopos Gxaymrros, Or amAovs, or evOvs, Pollux et Hesychius ap. Stallbaum 
ad Phaedo 72 B. The xaymrrijp, or orndy, with the inscription Kdpvyov, 
was Called répya, Barnp, réAas and waoa. Comp. Krause Gym. u. Agon. 
der Hell. 1 140. 

éxdvovrat] Comp. Isocr. Paneg. § 150, mpos rov moAepov éxAeAupévos 
(slack, remiss). Ib. dvrid. § 59, & ody py mavranacw éxdrvbe (be exhausted) 
moAAamy ere. pos Aexréov dvrwv. Ar. Pol, VII (VI) 6, wAoia éxAeAvpeva, of 
crazy vessels. Ib. Hist. Anim. 1X 1.32, dws dy éxAvcwow (of taming 
elephants). Xen. de Ven. 5.5, dogs lose their keen smell in the 
summer ia To éxAeAVoOae ra copara, Ar. Probl. XXX 1.6, Alay odds 
(oivos) éxAvet, de Gen. Anim, I 18.51, &Avows, relaxation, weakness. 
Ib. V 7.21, 4 apy 9 Kwovoa Thy hovyy exAverat. 

§ 3. ‘Such then is the loose (‘jointed’ Mure, H. G.Z.) kind of style; the 
compact, condensed, concentrated, kind is the periodic, that which is con- 
structed in periods ;: by Zerzod I mean a sentence (éz¢. kind of style or,.com- 
position) having a beginning and end in itself, and a magnitude such as 
can be readily taken in at one view’. The other style is dmetpos, perpetua, 
indefinite, continuous, running on without end, and without proper divi- 
sions; and therefore ca’¢ be comprehended in one view. evauvvorroy, 
comp. Pol. Iv (VII) 4, ult. 9 peyiory vrepBody mAqOous...evouvorros, (for 
purposes of supervision). So of a tragedy, Poet. VII 10.74, Fyew pev 
peyebos, rovro 8€ evovvorrov eivat. On the construction 9 eipopévy rizs 
Ac£ews, for 7 elpopéevn A€Ets, See the examples in Matthiae’s Gr. Gr. 442. 2. 
Add this, and Isocr. Paneg. $ 132, ris xopas thy pev mrelorny aris, 
ib. § 148, rv doixnrov ras xopas. Plat. Protag. 329 A, SoAcxor rou Aoyov. 
Arist. Pol. v1II (v) 10, 1312 4 20, moAXal ray caradvoewy. 

‘A style of this kind is agreeable, and easy to be learnt’ (evpadns, 
passive; see Aesch. Eum. 442, Soph. Aj. 15, Trach. 611, where ‘easy 

‘ to be learnt’ means ‘readily intelligible’); ‘agreeable, because it is the 
contrary of the endless, indefinite, and also because the listener 
is constantly thinking by reason of this constant definite conclusion 
(or limitation of each sentence) that he has got hold of something 
(got something in his grasp—in the way ofa conclusion) for himself (avrg, 
retained by Bekker and Spengel; guaere avr@?); whereas, to have 
nothing to look forward to (no conclusion to anticipate) either to be, 
or to be finished (awew, adore ria avvev), either fact, or effect, is 
disagreeable’, It occurred to me that efvat, which seems superfluous, 
might have arisen from a repetition of the ei» in mpovoeiv, The 
translation will then be, ‘nothing to look forward to nor to finish (get 
done, effect)’: dey identifying the hearer with the speaker, as if he 
himself had to come to the conclusion. Comp. § 6, oppay emi 16 moppe. 
Kal TO pérpoy, ov Exet ev EavT@ Spor, avriorracOn mavoapévov, 
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Mev ouv elpouevn THs NEeLEws EoTw de, KaTETTpAL- 
/ A 4 a A 
pevn de 4 év mepiodoiss AEeyw dé aepiodov AE~w 
wv A a A 
Exovoay dpynv Kat TeNevTHv avThy Ka avdrny Kal 
‘4 a e ~ e 
péyeOos evouvorrov. roca & 4 To.avTn Kai evpabys, 
~ A \ b) J , ~ e 
nOcia ev Oia TO évavTiws Exel TH dTEpavTw, Kal STL 
4 ~ » 
det Tt oleTar ExEW O akpoaTns TH det TeTEpavOat TI 
e “~ A .' ~ > A > f 9 , 
avTw* To 6é pnodev mpovoetv civat pnde avuew anoes. 
cialis dé Ort ev myn MOvEVTos. TOUTO O€, OTL dpiOuov 
exer i év weptodors reEis, 0 mavTwv eV uvmpovevTo- 
TaTov. SiO Kal Ta METPA TraVvTES YNMOVEvOVoL Pad- 
om a? = 9 a 3 e ~ 
Aov Tav xvdnvy apiOudv yap Exe w peTpEirat. 
~ A A a A “a a ~ A 
Set dé THv wepiodoy Kai TH Stavoia TeTEAELWoOa, Kat 


‘And easy to be learnt because easily recollected : and this because the 
periodic style can be sumbered, and number is of all things the most 
easily recollected’, The proportions, or relations of the several parts or 
members of the period to the whole, and to one another—its symmetrical 
structure—can be expressed in numbers, like the numerical relations of 
rhythm, c. 8. This gives the periodic structure a hold upon the memory, 
by its definite proportions, which is entirely wanting to the continuous 
and indefinite succession of the other. - 

‘And this is why every one recollects metres (verses) better than 
(disorderly) irregular prose; because it has number which serves to 
measure it’, 

rov xvonv| is the soluta oratio (Cic. Orat. § 228, alibi), the d:akeAupery or 
Sieppipévn A€~cs (Demetrius): the incoherent style, words poured out at 
random, in confused mass, one after another, without order or discrimi- 
nation. Thus, in distinguishing the symmetrical structure of verse from 
the comparative confusion and disorder of prose, Plato, Legg. v1I 811 D, 
writes Acywy, ovs éy moimpacw h xvdnv ovras eipnuevovs (where ovroas is, 
Platonice, ‘just as they are’, ‘just as it happens’, ‘indiscriminately’, ‘without 
order or regularity’; or ‘without consideration’, ‘just as it may be’. 
Heindorf Gorg. § 127 and Ast’s Lex. Plat. s. v.) ; Phaedr. 264 B, ov xvdnv 
Soxei BeBAjcOat rd rd Adyov (helter-skelter, like rubbish shot out of a cart ; 
Thompson). Rep. VII 537 C, ra re xv8nv padnpara...yevopeva (taught 
promiscuously). Isocr. Panath. § 24, dporos ay elvar Sdgatue rots ein xat 
oprinas kai yvdnv ore av éréXOyn Aéyovow (who utter at random, pro- 
miscuously anything that comes into their head). Arist. Pol. Iv (vi) 
2, 1324 & 5, rév wArelorwv vopipoy yvdnv os elreiv xecpévoy (shot out in a 
heap, indiscriminately, at random, without order or system), de part. 
An. IV 5.27, ga dseonappéeva xvinv. The passage of Plato, Legg. u.s., is 
referred to by Dionysius, Ars Rhet. X 6 (v 381 ed. Reiske), ov yvdny, as 
érvyov BeBAjoba ra évOupnpara., 

§4. ‘The period must also be completed (or brought to a conclusion) 
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a , ~ 
pn Staxorteo Oar wdaorep Ta LodoxAcous tauPeia, 
Kadvdwy peév de yata MeXozreias yOovos: 

3 t 4 A Tf e ~ ~ ~ 
Tovvavtiov yap éoTw vmoAaBev tw diapetoOa, 
WoTEp Kai eri TOU Eipnevou Thy KaAvowva eivat THs 
TleXozrovvycou. 


by the sense (kaj, as well as by the structure and rhythm) and not broken 
off abruptly (without completing the sense: S:axémrew ‘to cut in two’), 
like Sophoeles’ iambics, “Calydon is thi§ land of the Pelopian soil—”: 
for the contrary supposition (to this real fact) arises from (/#¢, is caused 
by ; dativus instrumentt) this (wrong) division (in general), as a/so in the 
instance given, that Calydon belongs to the Peloponnesus’, 

We learn from the Anonymous Scholiast on this passage (see Brandis’ 
tract [PAz/ologus 1v i] pp. 46, 7,) and more precisely from the Schol. on 
Ar. Ran. 1269, that this verse comes not from Sophocles, but from 
Eur, Meleager, of which it is the commencement. See Wagner, Fragm. 
Eur. Mel. 1 (Fr. Tr. Gr. 11270). The second verse, which completes the 
author’s meaning, is supplied by Lucian, Conv. c. 25 (Hemsterh. ItI. 436), 
- and Demetr. wept épunveias § 58 (Rhet. Gr. Spengel 111 275), év dvremopOpors 
wéde Exovo’ evdaipova: and the three following by Wagner, u.s. This 
makes it clear that this misstatement was not due to Euripides. As to the 
substitution of Sophocles for Euripides as the author, I haye no doubt, 
from the abyndant evidence we have already had, that jt is due solely to 
a lapse of memory on Ar.’s part, and that no alteration of the text, as sug- 
gested by Vater and Buhle, is required. 

The stof, or Zause, which the speaker or reader makes, when intro- 
duced in the wrong place, may make a complete alteration in the mean- 
ing: as here, if the verse be read as an entire sentence with the pause at 
x9oves, it conveys the meaning that Calydon is situated in the Pelopon- 
nesus, which 1s contrary to the fact: but if 1t be read continuously without 
a pause with the ensuing line, the true sense becomes clear. d:apeiobar 
here is equivalent to dacrifa 1i1 5. 6, comp. Anon. ap. Brandis, p. 47, old 
eiot xara ovvOeow xa diaipecty, cai evravOa pév d:acriéavres GAAnv Sidvotav 
drrapricopey, évravOa 8€ Staorifavres dAAnv. This is in fact the ‘fallacy of 
division’, de Soph. El. 4, 166 @ 33, mapa ry» diaipeow, where two verses 
are quoted in illustration. __ 

Demetrius u.s. quotes the two verses in illustration of a different kind 
of fault; the interpolation of a ovvderpzos—in which he includes inferjec- 
ttons—by actors, as an expletive. Oi 8 mpos ovdey dvamAnpovvres, dnoi, 
tov ovvderpoy eoikxact Tots Uroxptrais Tos TO Kat TO mpos ovoEY eros A€yovaw, 
olov ef ris de A€yot, Kadvddy peév J3e yaia Hedoreias xOoves, Hed, év dyre- 
mwopOpos rede youve’ evdaipova, al al. os yap mapéAket TO al al Kai To Hew 
évOade, ovr Kal 6 mavrayou parny éuBaddAcpevos civSecpos. 

The MSS, with the exception of A‘, have HeAozeias, which is found also 
.In Demetrius and retained by Bekker and Spengel; Ms A’, Lucian, the 
Schol. on Aristophanes, Dindorf (Eur. Fragm. Mel. 2), and Wagner, read 
the more usual form HeAomias. The text of Euripides, who alone of the 
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Kal evavamvevoTos, [Ay €V TH Siatpece WomeEp tj Eipn- 
févn qeptocos, GAN OAn. KwaAov 0 éaTi To éTEpoV 
three Tragedians uses the word, has IeAomos in five places, including. 
the line of the Meleager (Beck’s Index). 
-- $5. ‘A period may be either divided into clauses, or simple (con- 
fined to one)’, Ar. himself defines what he means here by ddeAys, viz. 
povoKwAos, a sentence consisting of a single member, without the com- 
plication, or elaborate construction of the period. ddeAns properly denotes 
smooth and level, without inequalities or irregularities, as” Arist. Eq. 527, 
dia tay dhedov medion Eppa. It is therefore ‘plain” as opposed to 
‘mountainous’, literally and metaphorically, level, easy to be traversed, 
simple, A/ai#, whereas the mountain is suggestive of difficulty. It is ap- 
plied by Dionysius, de admirabili vi dicendi in Demosthene [c. 2], to Lysias’ 
style, which is said to be Arty cat addeAns, ‘smooth and plain or simple’. 
Lysias’ style is in fact a medium between the epopevn A€fes of Hecataeus. 
and Herodotus, and the complex periods of Isocrates and Demosthenes : 
and a comparison of the sentences of Lysias with those of Demosthenes 
will clearly shew the difference between the a@eAys and n év xddos 
mepiodos. Quint. IX 4.124,12.5. Genera etus (periodi) duo sunt: alterum 
simplex, quum sensus unus longiove ambitu circumducitur,; alterum, 
guod constat memobris (év xodos) ef inctsis, guae plures sensus habent. 
fHabet periodus membra minimum duo: medius numerus videntur quat- 
tuor (so Cic. Orat. § 221), sed recipit frequenter et plura. 

‘The period in clauses or divisions must be complete in itself, duly 
divided (its members distinct and definite), and such as can be easily 
delivered without stopping to draw breath’ (é4 easily breathed, well 
adapted to the limits of the breath), 

evavarvevotos| Cic. de Or. 111 44.175, Rudis orator inconadtte fundtt... 
spivttu, non arte determinat. Orat. § 228, Non spivitu pronunctantts... 
debet insistere. 

‘Not however (uy, if, provided, it be not) by the mere (arbitrary) 
division (as if the speaker might pause for breath, wherever he pleases,) 
as (in) the period already cited (Kadvédy pév Ade...), but as a whole. 
A member or clause is one of the two parts of this. By simple 
I mean a period of a single member’. It appears from this that a 
period, according to Ar., is a sentence that includes a complete > 
sense’, and is thereby distinguished from a xéAov or member of it: which 
zs a member or part of a whole, and therefore incomplete until the whole 
has been expressed. The period therefore is twofold, simple, povoxwAos, ‘ 
and compound, év xwAos. The phrase ro érepov poptoy divides the 
compound period primarily or essentially into ¢wo parts, which stands 
for, and. may be extended to, division in general, Cicero, as Vater 

1 So Hermog. wepl edpécews rou. 3°, wept wepiddov (11 241 AA. Gr. Spengel), 
of the «doy. The period may consist of one, two, three or four, colons. 
x@\ov d& dor denpricpévyn Sidvoa, a complete sense. Aristotle admits this only 
of the povdxwAos wepiodos. 


AR. III. 7 
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6 wopiov Tavtns. aed Se Aéeyw THv povoKwrov. dei 
A 8 ~ / s 

d€ kal Ta Kwa. Kal Tas TEpodoUs NTE fVOUpOUS EivaL 


observes, acknowledges the compound alone to be atrue period. To dé 
«aXov ’ApiororeAns ovras opiferat, “xadov dare Tro Erepow pépos meptodor ”* 
elra émipeper, “ yiveras 8€ kai awdH mepindos.” otras cptcdpevos “ro érepov 
#£pos” SixwXow €BovAero eivas Thy mepiodov SnArovors. 6 b€ ’Apyédnpos ovaAda- 
av riv Spoy rod ’Ap., kal To émipepdpevoy rH Gpw caearepoy Kal redewrepov 
evres dpivaro, “xadXov éotiw Hrot dnAn repiodos, } cuvvOérov meto8ou pépos ” 
[Demetrius x. éppyveias, § 34]. On x@Aa and xoppara in general, see Introd. 
PP. 312, 3, note I. 

povoxwAos appears in a totally different sense, Pol. Iv (VII) 7, 1327 
b 35, ra pew yap (€6vn) exec rHv Giow povdxedor, one-sided, ill-balanced, 
like a man with one arm or leg; opposed to the Athenian, zz se folus 
teres afgue rotundus. 

§ 6. ‘The members or clauses and the periods themselves should be 
neither truncated (cut prematurely short), nor too long’. Constfat tlle 
ambitus ¢¢ g/exa comprehensio ex quattuor fere partibus, quae membra 
dicimus, ut et aures impleat et ne brevior sit quam satis sit neque longior. 
Cic. Orat. § 221. 

puotpows] This word is variously written uv- and pel-ovpos, and so here 
the Mss. The Lexicons, including Stephens’, regard them as two differ- 
ent words: Stephens only distinguishing the sense, petoupos, kodiBoupos, 
bob-tailed, with a stunted tail; peovpos, sharp-tailed, like a mouse: 
while Liddell and Scott, and Rost and Palm, deriving pvovpos from 
a mouse’s tail, set the facts of the case at defiance by defining it 
nevertheless ‘curtailed’, ‘abgestutzt oder abgestumpft’. This at all 
events is no doubt the meaning of it. It seems to me rather that 
the word is the same, and the variety only in the spelling. The 
meaning of it is always the same; bob-tailed, curtailed, originally; and 
thence blunted, truncated, docked, maimed, cut short where you would 
naturally expect a prolongation. Comp. Poet. c. XXVI 13, éay pev eva 
Tov pvdov moimow avaynn ff} Bpayéa Setkyipevoy pvovpov daiver Oa, unna- 
turally, unduly, curtailed. See Twining’s note, p. 557. He refers to 
Hephaest. peioupos ovixos, 6 xara rd rédos eAXeiwv xporm, Opposed to 
deAixoupos, ‘long-tailed’, 6 xara rd réAos mAcovdfwy ovAAuBy. Comp. de 
part. Anim. III 1.13, of blunt-nosed, as opposed to sharp-nosed, fishes : of 
aapxopayor, fishes of prey, like the shark, are sharp-nosed, of 8€ 1) cap- 
xogayot pvovpa (a bulldog’s nose is particularly zvovpos). And again iv 
13. 22, the same remark is repeated. Pausanias, x 16.1, describing one 
of Croesus’ offerings at Delphi, cyfpya 8€ rod vmoOjparos xara mupyov 
padiora és pvovpuy dvidvra dro evpurépou rou Kar, Of a truncated cone or 
pyramid. Athenaeus (XIV 632 D, E, ¢er,) of three kinds of defective verses ; 
axépado, at the beginning, as a verse beginning with éwe:dq; Aayapoi, 
prop. spider-shaped, contracted or weak in the flanks; hence of verses, 
faulty in the middle (claudicant in medio Schweighaiiser ad loc.), where a 
short syllable occurs for a long one in the middle of the verse: illustrated 
by 11. B [11] 731, and another hexameter which Schweighaiiser can’t find, and 
to him is inexplicable; and thirdly pelovpor, of él rijs éxBodjs, at the end of 
the verse ; of which three specimens are given, II, M [x11]208, another which 
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is misquoted from Il. @ [v11I] 305, and a third from Od. ¢’ [1x] 212. This 
passage of Athenaeus is quoted at length by Hermann, £7. doctr. metr. 
II 26.20, Athenaeus writes peiovpos. Ernesti Ler. Techn. Gr. s.v. 
peloupns. 

‘For that (sc. the c@Aov) which is too short often makes the listener 
stumble (da/ks him by bringing him up short and abruptly); because 
if, whilst he is still hurrying (eager) to get on (forward), and to the 
(end or completion of the) measure (rhythm), of which he has already 
a definition (i.e. a definite and preconceived notion) in himself, he be 
suddenly pulled up (checked, ¢#¢. pulled against) by a pause (a premature 
cessation on the part of the speaker), there must necessarily follow (arise 
ytyveoOat) a sort of stumble by reason of the check’. 

mpoomraiey] must be regarded as a subst. in the accusative before yiy- 
veoOat, equivalent to ro mpoomraiey. The metaphor is from driving: 
a sudden and unexpected check, or pulling against him, will often cause 
a horse to stumble, or bring him on his knees. The abrupt cessation of 
the onward motion, in the listener's mind, as in the horse’s career, pro- 
duces analogous effects—whence the metaphor—in the two cases. 

‘Those again which are too long produce a feeling of being left 
behind, like those who (in a measured walk, as in the colonnade of a 
gymnasium) turn back only after passing (not till they have passed) the 
limit; for they too—like the speaker that uses too long periods—leave 
behind their companions in the walk’. 

The notion is that of a party walking backwards and forwards in 
the portico of a gymnasium, the walk, like the period, being properly 
limited, though the limit is capable of being passed. If one of the party 
—suppose Aristotle himself in his daily qwepiraros in the Lyceum— 
chanced to have thus outstripped his companions, the latter would be 
left in the lurch, and be no longer able to hear him. Similarly the speaker 
who makes his periods of undue length, leaves #zs hearers in the lurch : 
they stop short, as it were, and lose the thread of his discourse. doxdpr- 
rew is here not in its usual sense, but ‘to turn away’ in the sense of 
‘turning back’, as drod:dovat, drovepew, ararretv. 

On this subject comp. Cic. Orat. LUI 178, stague et longiora et 
breviora tudicat et perfecta ac moderata semper expectat, mutila sentit 
guacdam et quasi decurtata, guibus tanquam debito fraudetur offenditur, 
productiova alia et quast immoderatius excurrentia, quae magis etiam 
aspernantur atures, et seq. 
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‘And in like manner also the periods that are too long become so 
many speeches, and like a dithyrambic prelude; that is, rambling and 
incoherent, without unity or system. 

al mepiodgot...Aoyos yiverat] verb attracted from the plural to the singular, 
as the nearer of the two: so 2#/ra, af re Nilay Bpayvxwdor ov trepiodos yiyverat. 
For dpoov cf. triste lupus stabulis, et sim. On dvaBodAy, see note 1, 
Introd. p. 307. 

‘And therefore what Democritus of Chios quoted to taunt Melan- 
ippides for writing (long, rambling) dithyrambic preludes instead of 
the (compact and regular) stanzas, is realized (in these overgrown 
periods). ‘‘A man works mischief to himself in working mischief to 
another, and the long dithyrambic prelude is most mischievous to its 
composer” (substituted for 9 8€ xaxy Bovd} tp Bovrevoavre kaxiotn, Of 
the original, Hesiod. Op. et D. 263): for a taunt of the same kind may 
also be appropriately applied to the long-membered gentry, (the dealers 
in long-membered periods)’. Zhe makers of the periods are themselves 
called here paxpoxwror. To scan the second verse of the quotation pa- 
xpdvaBoky must be read as a crasis. “ Democritus Chius Musicus, 
Abderitae aequalis teste Diogene Laertio, 1X 49 (yeyovace 8€ Anpoxperos 
e£* -mpa@ros avros ovros, Sevrepos Xios povotkos KaTd Tov avrov yxpovov). 
Meminerunt eius Suidas s. v. ytafeev, Pollux, Iv 9. 4, Arist. Rhet. 111 9. 
De hoc omnium optime egit Coraes év Xtaxns ’ApyatoAoyias ‘YAn ’Arakr. 
IIl p. 192, seq.” Miillach, ad Democr. Fragm. p. 91. 

In the note on avaBodai, Introd. p. 307, already referred to, may 
be found some account of the two kinds of dithyramb here alluded 
to; the earlier antistrophic form of that of Arion, Stesichorus, Pindar, 
and the novel, relaxed, often incoherent, extravagances, of Melanippides 
and his followers. Nevertheless, Melanippides is selected by Aristo- 
demus, in answer to Socrates’ question, Xen. Mem. I 4. 3, as the most 
distinguished representative of dithyrambic poetry, as Homer of epic, 
Sophocles of tragedy, Polycletus of sculpture, and Zeuxis of painting. 
This represents the popular judgment, as opposed to that of the critics. 
On this subject, I have referred to Bode, Gesch. der Hell. Dichtk. Vol. 
It Pt. 1p. 111 seq. and 293 seq. and to Miiller, Hzs¢. Gr. Lit. c. XXX. 
See also Arist. Probl. x1xX 15. Of Melanippides of Melos, there is a life in 
Smith’s Biogr. Dict. (E. Curtius, Greek Hist. Vol.1v p. 102 of Ward’s tr. ] 

‘Those which have their members too short make no period at all: < 
and so it (i.e. the period made up of these short eéAa) drags the hearer 
with it headlong’. The audience is carried away by them, as by a 
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horse, at a headlong, break-neck, pace. Specimens of this style are 
given in Introd. p. 314, note 1. 
§ 7. ‘The periodic style has two divisions, of which the one has its 
' Clauses (simply) divided, the other opposed to one another; an instance 
of simple division is, “I have often wondered that those who first 
assembled these universal gatherings and established the athletic con- 
tests...”’ &ypnpévm A€Ecs, ‘in qua membra periodi copula a se invicem 
distinguuntur.” Ernesti, Lex. Techn. Gr. datpeiv. This is the opening 
of Isocrates’ Panegyric Speech, supposed or intended to be delivered 
at the ‘General Assembly’ of the great Olympic games—whence the 
name. It is remarkable, and shews that Ar. could not have looked 
at the passage he was quoting, that the very next words to those at 
which his quotation stops, long before the end of the sentence, contain 
a regular antithesis or opposition of members, and the ‘simple division’ 
is absolutely conftned to the words cited. I should suppose that he 
could not have been aware of this. 

‘(An instance) of the antithetic period, wherein in each of the two clauses 
contrary by contrary are brought together, or (the same word is imposed 
as a yoke, i.e. bracket, or vinculum, on both contraries) the two con- 
traries are coupled together by one and the same word, is “Both they 
served, them that remained, and them that followed ; for the one they 
acquired more land than they had at home in addition, and to the 
others they left behind sufficient in what they had at home.” vzopovi, 
(staying behind) is contrary to dxoAovdnors (following), ixavoy to mAciov’. 

It is unnecessary to say that the passage is quoted wrong: it runs 
in the original, Paneg. § 35, 6, dud. 8€ xal rovs dxod. kal rovs vmop. 
Zrwoav' rois pev yap ixavyy Thy otxot xapay xatédumov, Tois b€ mreiw ris 
Usapxotons érépioay. The first clause is an exemplification of émifevégts, 
on which see note suprac. 5 § 7; the second, of the antithesis of con- 
traries in two clauses balanced and opposed to one another. 

In the quotation that follows, Paneg. § 41, the original is, dove xai rots 
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pots dpporrev. Ar. in his alteration has adorned Isocrates’ text with an 
additional rhetorical figure, the cuowreAevroy or rhyming terminations 
of Seopévors and BovAopévors. ‘admoAavors, (Sensual) enjoyment, is opposed 
to xrjcet, acquisition’, as the text has it. As these two can hardly be 
considered antithetical, and nothing corresponding to xrjoes occurs in 
Isocr., are we to suppose that Ar., meaning to write évdeig, carelessly 
substituted «rjoec? or rather, that xrjoes is a mistake of a copyist for 
denoes, which occurs twice in the sense of ‘want’ 11 7. 3 and 4: and 
also, in the same sense, Pseudo-Plato, Eryxias, 405 E dés. 

Then follows a string of quotations from the same speech of Isocrates, 
illustrative of antithesis ; § 48 (wrong), § 72 (right), § 89 (right again), 
§ 105 (wrong), § 149 (right), § 181 (wrong), § 186 (wrong, afew for é£e.). 

The passage roy pév ‘EAAnorovroy x.r.A. occurs likewise in the funeral 
oration attributed to Lysias, § 29, This speech is marked as spurious by 
Baiter and Sauppe in their ed. of the Ov. At#. If this be so, the figure is 
probably due to Isocrates, which is all the more likely as Lysias’ style, 
Airn Kat ddedys, is usually free from these rhetorical artifices. Victorius 
refers to an imitation of this, Cic. de Fin. 11 34. 112, Ut si Xerxes... 
flellesponto tuncto, Athone perfosso, maria ambulavisset terramque navi- 
gasset. And Lucr. III 1042 (1029, Munro), #/e guogue ipse (Xerxes) viam 
gui guondam per mare magnum stravit, et seq. 

‘And what some one (some advocate, in accusation, whose name Ar. 
either had never heard, or didn’t recollect) said against Peitholaus and 
Lycophron in the law-court (at some trial: guaere, theirs?), “And these 
fellows (ovro:, apparently ‘the accused’ or ‘opponents’ as usual) who 
used to sell you when they were at home, now that they have come 
to you here, have bought you”’. Peitholaus and Lycophron were 
brothers of Thebe, the wife of Alexander of Pherae. At her instigation 
they murdered their brother-in-law and succeeded him in the dynasty. 
They maintained themselves long against the attacks of Philip by the 
aid of Onomarchus the Phocian commander, but at last were defeated, 
353—352 B.C., and Onomarchus slain; upon which they “ retired with 
their mercenaries, 2000 in number, into Phokis.” Grote, Hust. Gr. 
from Diodorus, Vol. x1 ch. LXXXVII pp. 366, 408, 9, 11, where Ly- 
cophron alone is mentioned as ‘the despot of Pherae’: in p. 412, 
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Peitholaus and Lycophron are named together for the first time as joint 
commanders. 

As the time, place, and circumstances, as well as the speaker, of 
what is here related, are alike utterly unknown, any attempt at in- 
terpreting it must be a mere guess. /y conjecture is, (1) that the scene 
is a court of justice—where, no one can say ; I will assume at Athens— 
(2) that ovroe are Peitholaus and Lycophron, as accused or defendants— 
this is suggested by efs Hl. rus ee and the use of obrow—and if so, this 
must have been a/fer their downfall: and (3) that, to give the remark a 
point, éespvrac must have a double sense. ‘These fellows, says some 
one to the judges, used when they were at home, at Pherae, to se// you 
(as slaves)—vpas maliciously identifies the Athenian judges with their 
fellow-countrymen, captives in Thessaly—zow that they are come to 
you, the tables are turned, and they have to dxy you’ (i.e. to bribe 
the judges). Victorius, but utterly without point, Videtur contumeliosa 
vox in eos tacta, gui pecunia, guam comparassent in suis civibus hostibus 
_emancipandls, eadem postea uterentur in tllis ab tisdem emendis, atgue 
in servitudinem sibt adtudicandss. 

‘For all these (passages) do what has been mentioned’, i.e. give an 
antithetical structure to the several sentences. 

§ 8. ‘This kind of style is agreeable because contraries are best 
known (in themselves and by reason of their opposition), and still better 
when placed side by side (in juxtaposition, for the purpose of contrast 
and comparison); and also because it resembles a syllogism; for the 
éXeyxos (the refutative syllogism) is a bringing together (for the same 
purpose) of the two opposites (the two contradictory conclusions)’. 

This opposition of contraries in the antithesis, also reminds us of the 
€Xeyxos, the conclusion of opposites, refutation by an opposite conclusion ; 
this resemblance makes the former look like a proof, which is a source of 
pleasure. . 

Aristotle is constantly telling us—see Bonitz ad Metaph. B 2, 996 2 18 
—that contraries, which are the two extremes of things under the same 
genus, are also subject to the same science, roy éevavria pia, Or 9 arn, 
émornyn. And accordingly, inferences may be drawn from one contrary 
to another, Eth. N. v1, 1129 @ 14seq. This appears to be the founda- 
tion of what is here said, that contraries are best known to us; they can 
be studied together, and one throws light upon the other. Comp. III 11.9, 
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do@ Gy...avrixetpévws AexO7 rocovtTm evSoxipet paddAov. 1d 8 airiovy om 
pabnows bea pev rd avrixeicOat paddov...yiverat. II 23. 30 and III 17.13, on 
' Gdeyxos, and the conclusion (implying learning) /rom opposites. In Probl. 
XIX 5, 730 ro pavOavew is assigned, as an acknowledged truth, in ex- 
planation of a musical fact. ‘Best known’ seems to mean that contraries, 
being under the same genus, are better known than any other things that 
have no such relation, or no relation at all, to one another. 

On the pleasure derived from learning, which is here assumed to be 
the explanation of the agreeableness of this periodic style, see the notes 
on 1 II. 21, 23; particularly the latter, in which it is fully illustrated from 
Aristotle’s writings. I will repeat here that the Metaphysics opens with 
a statement that all men have a natural longing for (strive after) know- 
‘ledge, mrdvres GvOpwro rod ecidévar dpéyovras hice: and this of course 
implies pleasure in learning, which is the satisfaction of this natural 
appetite. The natural love of imitation or copying, which gives rise to 
all the imitative arts, is based in the same way upon the desire and plea- 
sure of learning. And contrariwise therefore (this is additional), as we 
saw in c. 8.2, andés cal dyvworor ro arecpov, the infinite, or indefinite, is 
displeasing to us because it is unknowable. Comp. inz/ra c. 10. 2, r6 yap 
pavOdvery padiws 780 dice: maciy éate: the words that convey the most 
instruction to us are the most pleasing; hence the pleasure derived from 
metaphors, which is explained: yAdrrae on the contrary, which teach us 
nothing, are therefore disagreeable. 

gap GAAn\a padAov yvepiza] juxtaposition makes things more intelligible 
is a fact already more than once appealed to, as If 23. 30; compare 
the parallel passage, III 17.13; 111 2,9; and again III 11.9. 

On the €\eyxos and its opposite conclusions, cvAAoyiopos avribagews 
see Introd. on I 22, and note 1, p. 262, and again, on II 25, p. 268. 

§ 9. ‘Such then is antithesis; the equality of the members (or 
clauses) is mapiowots; wapopoiwors is when each of the two members (the 
supposition that the period consists of only ¢wo clauses is still carried on) 
has its extremities similar (i.e. in the letters, so that the terminations 
rhyme to one another). (The clauses) must have this either at the 
beginning or at the end. And when they (the similar sounding letters) 
are at the beginning (the figure is) always (expressed in) whole words (/z7. 
the words, entire words, always are a beginning), but at the end (it 
admits of) either the (similarity of the) last syllables, or the same word 
with a changed termination (declension, adverbial, adjectival, termina~ 
tion, &c), or the same word. Similar sound (sapopoiwars) at the com- 
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mencement (may be illustrated by) such examples as this; aypov yap 
€daBev dpyoy (fallow, uncultivated) map’ avroé’, Victorius quotes a parallel 
example from Xen. Cyrop. VIII 3. 15, ov Suvayevos rpéepew dpyov els dypoy 
Grayayay éxéXevoev epyatecOar, The ‘rhyme at the beginning’ of clauses 
is properly called opotoxdrapxroy ; at the end opuotoréAevroy and, deprrol 
tr’ éxéXovro mapappytol 1° éneecow. Il. 1 [1X] 526. ‘At the end, gyéyca» 
avroy maidiov reroxévat, GAN’ avrov airiov yeyovevas (in this there appears to 
be neither rhyme nor reason [the assonance, or correspondence of vowel 
sounds, is however clearly marked in the two clauses]; it is most likely 
corrupt, says Buhle). é» mAclorass 3€ hporrlor xai dv éAaylorrars éAmloww’. 

‘And an inflexion (declension, change of termination from a root: see 
note on I 7. 27) of the same word (i.e. root) afcos 8€ orabqvas yaAxovs, ovK 
d£.os Oy xaAdxov, “worthy to be set up in brass (have a bronze statue 
erected in his honour, Dem. de F. L. § 296, SiAurmoy Gavyafove: xai 
XAxoiv icra... Ib. § 378, €or Svrw’ vpeis...yadxouw ornoar’ ay dv 
ayopa ; as a public benefactor), not being worth a brass farthing”’. (Sup- 
posed to deserve a brass statue—déronze in reality—when he doesn’t 
deserve a brass farthing. This is in fact more in the nature of a mapo- 
vopagia, or play upon words, than of an oposreAevroy. Ar. however seems 
to class both under his wapopoiwats). 

‘And the same word (repeated) €Aeyes xaxos...ypadess kaxos’. Demetrius, 
who repeats all this, following Arist. very closely, and sometimes borrow- 
ing his examples, supplies in his version a word which is wanting in our 
text, both to the sense and to the due balance of the sentence: ov & 
aurov xai (dvra édeyes xaxés, kal viv Oavovra ypapers xaxos. Demetr. rept 
épunvetas § 26. Compare the three chapters, m. wepsodou, 2. mapopoiwy 
KOAwY, 1. OpotoreAevrov, Rhet. Gr. WI 262—268, ed. Spengel. This sen- 
tence was applied by some rival orator to one who, after slandering some 
one all his life, after his death wrote a panegyric on him—which, the 
speaker says, was just as bad as his slander’. 


1 This reminds us of Lord Lyndhurst’s saying of Campbell’s Lives of the 
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‘And (a rhyming termination arising) from a single syllable: decv-ov... 
dpy-ov. And the same clause may have all three at once, and the antithesis 
and balance of clauses, and similar termination may be the same’ (included 
or exemplified in one or the same clause). An instance of this is given by 
Victorius from a saying of Gorgias preserved by Plutarch, Cimon. c. 10, 
Tov Kipova ta xpnpata xracOa pév as xp@ro, xpjoda be ws Tysgro. Gorg. 
Fragm. Sauppe, Ov. Adé. 1 p. 131, Fr. Inc. 6. This is not only anti- 
thesis and the rest, but a false antithesis to boot. Demetr., u.s. § 23, has 
supplied a much more elaborate example from Isocr. Helen. § 17. r@ 
(rov Isocr.) pév érimovoy cat didoxivduvoy rov Biov xaréornae (Dem. has 
éroince), tis 8é mepiBXerrov xat repysayntov Thy piow éroincev (Dem. xare- 
aotnoev). ‘The commencements of periods (in this view of the artificial 
structure of the sentence) have been enumerated with tolerable (cyeddp 
‘pretty nearly’) completeness (¢&—‘ out’, ‘to the end or full’) in the Theo- 
dectea. There are also false antitheses, as Epicharmus, besides others, 
(kat) wrote, roxa pev x«.r.A.’? This line of Epicharmus is also given by 
Demetr. u.s. § 24. He speaks of it as ‘said in jest’, mematypévoy—ro 
avuro pey yap elpnrat, kat ovdév évavriov—to make fun of the rhetoricians, 
oxeémrev tovs pytopas, viz. Gorgias and his school, the inventors of anti- 
thesis and the rest of these rhetorical novelties. 

For further details on the subject of these rhetorical figures intro- 
duced by Gorgias and his school, who carried them to a vicious excess, 
a style to which the term Topyidfew was afterwards applied; which was 
thought to have attained its highest perfection in the measured and 
laboured, empty and monotonous, periods of Isocrates ;—see the paper on 
Gorgias, Camb. Fourn. of Cl. and Sacred Phil., No. Vu, Vol. 111. p. 69 seq. 
where they are classified and arranged under three heads, representing 
parallelism in sense, structure, and sound, which is in fact Aristotle’s 
division. Illustrative extracts from Gorgias’ speeches are given at p. 67: 
and a collection of his fragments in Sauppe, Fragm. Or. Att. (appended 
to the Or. Aét. Vol. 111) p. 129 seq. [Compare Blass, de A ttische Berea- 
samkeit, 1 pp. 60>—62, and Thompson’s ed. of the Gorgias, Appendix, Ox 
the Fragments of Gorgias.] 

Perhaps the most complete specimen of Isocrates’ style in his Pane- 
gyric, from which I will select one or two illustrations, is § 76, ov yap 
@Aty@pouv Tav Koay, ovS dméAavovy pev ws idiov, jpéeAouy 8e ws dddAorpiwy, 
GAN’ éxndovro pev as oikeiwv, dmeixovro 8 aorep xpy Tav pndev mpoconKxovror 
and so on, in the same measured strain. Of sapopoiwots, we have an 
example § 45, ére 8 dyavas iSeiv py pdvoy rayous Kat popns, GAda Kat Adyo 
Kal yvopns, x.t.A. The rhyming terminations pervade §§ 185, 186, cul- 
minating in a sentence, in which for once the echo is really effective, 
nun 8€ Kat pynpny Kai So€ay moony tiva xp?) vopifew fH Cavras eEew fh redev- 
THOavTas KaTadetWe Tous €v Tois TOLOUTOLs Epyots dptorevoavras; (Aesch. c. 
Ctes. p. 65 § 78, at the close of a paragraph, ov yap roy tpdmov adda rov 
romoy povoy pernAdagevy, Ennius, ap. Cic. Orat. XXVII 23, Arce ef urbe 
orba sum.) No better illustration could be found of the importance of 


Chancellors: that the prospect of having his life written by him added a new 
terror to death. 
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the precept so much insisted upon by Aristotle, that the art employed in 
composition should be carefully concealed, than the striking difference 
in point of interest between the studied, monotonous, wearisome periods 
of Isocrates, and the animated, vigorous, natural, yet rhythmical pe- 
riods of Demosthenes, on which though at least as much pains and 
labour had been bestowed by the one as by the other—the critics said 
‘they smelt of the lamp’—in the one the study entirely escapes notice, in 
the other it is most painfully apparent. 

On antithesis and the rest, there are also remarks in Introd. pp. 314, 5, 
and the note: and on the divisions of the period, xoppa and xadoy, of 
which the last two are #of distinguished by Ar., p. 312, note I. < 

The meaning and authorship of the Theodectea has been already 
discussed at length, p. 55, seq. The conclusion arrived at is, that the 
work here referred to was an earlier treatise on Rhetoric by Aristotle, the 
result of his rhetorical ¢eaching, which confined itself to the subjects 
dealt with in the extant third book. ai dpyxal rév mepicdwv, which is 
confined by the exfression to the cporoxdrapxroy, may perhaps, as Vic- 
torius supposed, be intended to include by inference all the other figures 
described in this chapter. 

CHAP. X. 

This chapter offers a remarkable exception, at all events in the first six 
sections, to Aristotle’s ordinary manner of writing; in that the thoughts 
are in some degree written out and the meaning fairly represented by the 
language: instead of being left, as usual, to the sagacity of the reader 
to fill up and interpret as best he can. 

§1. ‘Having discussed and settled the preceding subject we have 
next to describe the sources of lively, pointed, sprightly, witty, facetious, 
clever, and popular (evdoxtpotvra) sayings. Now to make them is the 
result either of natural ability (cleverness) or of long practice (exercise); 
the exhibition (or explanation) of them is the province of this study (or 
treatise)’, evpuns, note on I 6.15. The Rhet. ad Alex. c. 22 (23) treats 
of doreioy in style, apparently with much the same meaning as that of 
Aristotle. See the analysis of the chap. in Introd. p. 434. Brevity is at all 
events an element of r5 doreiov. Aristotle’s ré doreiov seems to correspond 


to Campbell’s ‘ vivacity’ of style, which is treated in the first three chap- 
ters of his third book. 
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§ 2. ‘Let us then describe it by a complete (thorough or detailed) 
enumeration, and let this be our starting-point. Learning namely with 
ease (without trouble or labour) is naturally agreeable to every one, and 
names (nouns) are significant; and therefore all nouns or words from 
which we learn anything are most agreeable’. On this see note on 
c. 9 § 8, add c. 11.9, and I II. 21, 23. 

‘Now words strange, foreign, archaic, are not known at all (and can 
therefore convey no information), and the proper, ordinary, names of 
things, we know already. It is the metaphor (the only remaining kind 
of single word) that does this in the highest degree: for when (the poet, 
Homer Od. £& [XIV] 214) calls old age a (dry, withered) stalk or stubble, 
he conveys learning and knowledge through the medium of the genus, 
because both are withered’, ‘are fallen into the sere and yellow leaf’. 
8a row yévous, because the metaphor brings remote members (sfeczes) of 
the same genus into a novel comparison, which teaches us something new 
of one or the other. . 

§ 3. ‘Now the poets’ similes produce the same effect (give point, 
vivacity, or liveliness, to the narrative of an epic poem, in which they 
usually appear): and therefore if the simile be well (selected or executed, 
or both), it gives an air of liveliness, point, vividness to the composition. 
For the simile, as has been said before’ (not literally what is said here, 
but the substance of it, II! 4.1), ‘is a metaphor, differing from it merely 
by the manner of setting forth (mode of statement): and therefore it is 
less agreeable because longer (paxporépws, Aeyouevy OY memomnpevn, CEE. 
written in a longer form, at greater length), and (because) it does not 
say directly that (of the two things compared) one ss the other; and 
accordingly (as the speaker’s ¢ongue does not say this, so) neither 
does the (hearer’s) mind look out for it’—and so loses the opportunity of 
learning. 

paxporépws] On this termination of the adv. comparative, see Jelf, Gr. 
Gr. § 141.3, Donaldson’s Gr. Gr. § 282 b, [Kiihner, Gr. Gr. § 158, 2}. 
Matthiae has omitted it. 

The meaning of mrpoOéce:, by which the simile is said here to differ from 
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the metaphor, may be inferred from the previous passage referred to, III 4.1, 
but is not there directly expressed. It means the ‘mode of setting forth’, 
of describing or stating the comparison which both of them make; just 
as in c. 13. 2, 3 (in Ar.’s division of the speech), and- Rhet. ad Alex. 29 
(30) §§ 2, 21; 35 (36) § 1, wpddeots and mpoexrideva are put for ‘the statement — 
of the case’ or exposition of the facts. There are two distinguishable 
points in which the simile differs from the metaphor; the length, and 
(consequent) dilution of the force of its impression. The metaphor is 
concise, generally expressed in a single word, which sxggesfs the com- 
parison, and zdentifies the two things compared, Aéyes ws rovro éxeivo; 
so that the comparison is forced directly upon the hearer’s mind, who 
thereby learns something: whereas the simile goes into detail, often toa 
considerable length, so that it loses the pointed brevity of the metaphor ; 
and instead of identifying the two objects compared, like the other, by 
the introduction of the Jarticle of comparison ws, so weakens its force 
that the hearer is apt to lose the lesson and the pleasure that should 
be derived from it. 

§ 4. ‘Accordingly in style and enthymemes, all those’ (ratra, agree- 
ing only with évéupnpara, stands for ravrny xai ravra; including the 
former of the two) ‘are pointed and lively, which convey to us instruction 
rapidly’. Then follows a #ofe on the preceding. ‘And this is the reason 
why neither superficial enthymemes are popular—by superficial (ydp, 
videlicet) 1 mean those that (lie on the surface, and) are (therefore) plain 
to everybody (so that he who runs may read) and require no research 
or investigation—nor those which when stated are unintelligible (to a 
popular audience); but all those of which the knowledge is acquired 
at the moment of delivery—even though it did not exist previously—or 
(in which) the understanding is only a little in the rear (of the speaker). 
For in the one case knowledge as it were is acquired; in the other, 
neither the one nor the other’, i.e. in either of these two ways there 
is a sort of learning, either immediate or nearly so: in the other case, 
that of superficial and unintelligible enthymemes or style in general, 
neither immediate nor quasi-immediate knowledge is attainable. Com- 
pare with this the second clause of 11 23. 30. 
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§ 5. ‘Such is the approved (popular) kind of eathymemes in respect 
of the sense or meaning (in their intellectual aspect). In that of style 
or language, so far as regards the figure (i. e. the structure of the period 
and its clauses), the popularity is attained by the antithetical expression 
of them (the halance of opposite clauses or members), as in the example, 
(Isocr. Phil. § 73), cai ray eipnyny ryy rois dAXots Koewhy aoAepovy Tos avTay 
idiois (their own private interests) elvae vopi{dvrww’—as it stands in Iso- 
crates’ text, Aristotle having altered the arrangement, as usual ;— war 
is antithetical to peace’:— 

§6. ‘and in the single words, by the metaphors they contain, 
and these neither foreign and strange’, (compare III II. 5, dm’ olxelwy, 
where reference is made to this place; so that am’ oixefoy may be 
regarded as an interpretation of wi) aAXorpiay here: and this coincides 
with III 2..9, metaphors should be ‘appropriate’, dpporrovaas, or éx row 
dvadoyov ‘derived from a proportional or &indred subject’: and ibid. 
§ 12, metaphors should not be ‘far-fetched’, ov moppwOev, GAN éx trav 
cuvyyeraoy xal Tey opoedar,) ‘for such it is difficult to take in at a glance ; 
nor superficial, for these produce no impression. Further, (words are 
popular) if they vividly represent (things that they describe) ; for things 
should be seem (in the orators description of them) asif they were 
actually being done (going on, transacted, before the hearer’ eyes) 
rather than as future. This is in fact the ‘historic present’, applied to 
future, instead of past, events. On apo oppdrey, see note on II 8, 13. 
adAorpiay “alienam, ductam a rebus parum propinquis et affinibus,” 
Victorius; who also, as a parallel case, refers to Cic. de Or, 11 §9. 241, 
est autem haec hutus generis virtus, ut tta facta demonstres, ut mores 
etus de guo narres, ut sermo, ut vultus omnes exprimantur, ut iis qui 
audiunt tum geri z//a fierique videantur. 

‘These three things then are to be aimed at (in the attempt to give 
vivacity and pungency to style), metaphor, antithesis, and vivid repre- 
sentation’, 

The meaning of évépyea is clearly shewn by a comparison with 
the statements of c. 11. It is there identified with mpo oupdrov 
moetvy, § 2, and is principally shewn in amzmation, literally and meta- 
phorically, in a vivid, vivacious, style, and in animating, vivifying, 
inanimate objects; investing them with life, motion, and personality?; 


1 I may observe that this is one of the principal arts by which Mr Dickens 
attracts his readers, to which the remarkable vivacity of his writings is due. 
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§$ 2, 3, 4. xivoumeva yap xai favra movet mavra® 7 be (wh évepyerd mis 
(Eth. N. X 4, 1175 @ 12). ‘This sense is borrowed from the metaphysical 
use of the term, to express ‘realization’, as opposed to 8vvayis, the mere 
capacity or potentiality of life and action. I may add that évépyea 
is used in two distinct senses, representing two different forms of de- 
velopment, which may be distinguished as the metaphysical and moral 
applications of it; as will appear from a comparison of the form it 
assumes in the Nicom. Ethics, and the biology of the de Anima, It 
is sometimes identifiable with évredéyera, expressing the actuality or 
actual realization of extstence out of a mere undeveloped capacity of 
life : in the moral view, it is the realization of action, a realized activity, 
from the dormant capacity—implying existence—to the active exercise 
or energy of the bodily and mental functions. So happiness is an évépye:a 
Wuxijs, pleasure reAecot (Completes and crowns) ry évépyeray, Eth. N. X 4, 
sub init. and again c. 4, ult. c. 5, sub init.: and the def. of pleasure 
in the seventh (Eudemian) book, evépyeca dveprodioros. Sometimes three 
stages are distinguished (as frequently in the de Anima), illustrated 
by three degrees of knowledge in man: (1) the latent capacity, (2) know- 
ledge acquired but not exercised, and (3) the active exercise of thought 
and knowledge by @ewpia, philosophical contemplation and speculation}, 

Quintilian on évépyeta, VIII 3. 89, évepyesa confinis his (est enim ab 
agendo dicta) et cuius propria virtus, non esse quae dicuntur, otiosa. 
Ib. 6. 11, Praecipuegue ex his oritur sublimitas quae audaci et proxime 
periculum translatione tolluntur, quum rebus sensu carentibus actum 
guendam et animos damus; qualis est, pontem indignatus Araxes. 
From évépyea another quality of style is to be distinguished (in Quint) 
viz. évdpyeca, ‘clear, lively, graphic, narration,’ (evidentia,) though near 
akin to the other. It is mentioned IV 2. 63, and distinguished from 
perspicuitas, VIN 3.61. éevapyeta, Quae a Cicerone illustratio ef evidentia 
nominatur, quae non tam dicere videlur quam ostendere: et affectus non 
aliter, guam si rebus tipsts intersimus, sequentur [id. VI 2. 32]. See Ern. 
Lex. Tech. Gr. s. v. et évépyesa. 

§ 7. ‘Of the four kinds of metaphors, the proportional are the most 
popular’, On metaphor in general, and the proportional metaphor in 
particular, see Appendix B to Bk. 111, Introd. p. 374. 

Here follows a string of pointed, striking, sayings, exemplifying 

1 At the conclusion of Mr Mill’s Examination of Sir W. Hamiiton’s Phil. 
p- 559, we find the following remark. ‘‘In Aristotle’s case the assertion (of 
Sir W. H.) rests on a mistake of the meaning of the Aristotelian word évépyeca, 
which did not signify energy, but fact as opposed to possibility, ac/us to potentia.” 
Had Mr Mill turned to the first two sentences of Aristotle’s Ethics, or to the 
chapters on Pleasure, X. 4, 5, he would have seen reason to alter this statement. 
By ‘energy’ I suppose active, vigorous, exercise to be intended, 
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ro doretoy in style; all of them metaphors, and most of these conveyed 
in single words. They do really, I think, deserve the character attributed 
to them. The passage, rav 3¢ perapopar—metpacba Sovva, is transcribed 
by Dionysius, Ep. 1 ad Amm. c. 8, in his enquiry into the date of the 
Rhetoric. The most important variation from the text of Ar. is the 
omission of the example from Leptines “by all the MsS” (Spengel’s 
Tract on Rhet. Munich 1851 p. 47), though it has been supplied in the 
printed copies; he begins the quotation with xara A€£ww otra ypadpovr. 
The only other difference of any importance is dyayorra for éyovra, and 
d8dvat ovrws for dodvat. 

‘As Pericles said, that the youth that had perished in the war had 
vanished out of the city, as though one were to take the spring out of 
the year. On this saying, and Pericles’ claim to it, see note on I 7.34. 

‘And Leptines of the Lacedaemonians, (to the Athenian assembly,) 
that he would not let them look on whilst Greece became one-eyed (lost 
one of her eyes—the other being of course Athens; Adthens, the eye of 
Greece, Milton, P. R. 1v. 240). Victorius has produced similar expressions 
from Cic. pro leg. Manil. c. 5 § 11, de Nat. Deor. 111 38, Aé duos illos 
oculos orae maritimae effoderunt. “ Similiter Cimon Atheniensibus sua- 
sit, pyre thy “EAAada xoAny, pyte Thy wodw érepolvya meptidety yeyervnuerny, 
Plut. Cim. 489 C, os 6 elrav, py momonre érepopOadpov ryv ‘ENAdéa (Plut. 
Polit. Praecept. 803 A),” Victorius. The Leptines here mentioned 
is no doubt the proposer of the law epi ris dreAeias against which 
Demosthenes delivered the speech c. Leptin. in B.C. 355. He may possibly 
be the same as the Leptines mentioned by Demosth. c. Androt. § 60, 
o €x KoiAns. Wolf, Proleg. ad Dem. Lepiin. p. 45, note 12 (Schifer, 
Appar. ad Dem. p. 8), supposes that the author of this saying and 
the opponent of Demosthenes are the same person. The occasion on 
which Leptines produced his metaphor was the embassy sent by the 
Lacedaemonians to Athens in their extremity, after the defeat of 
Leuctra (371 B.C.), during the invasion of their country by the Thebans, 
B.C. 369 ; see Xen. Hellen. v1 5. 34, 35, Isocr. Archia § 64,seq. Grote, His¢. 
Gr. Vol. x (ch. LXXviII] p. 320 seq. Thirlw. Hist. Gr. ch. XXXIX (Vol. V. p. 
106, Ist ed.). Isocrates, Areop. § 69, alludes to the same event, dare Aaxe- 
Satpovious, robs emi THS GAryapyias Odiyou Beiv Ka? Exdoryy THY Tjuépay mpoortar- 
rovras npiv (see the fragm. of Lysias, Or. 34, quoted in note on II 23.19, 
on this Lacedaemonian ‘ dictation’, 404 B.C.) eAdeiv ém ris Snpoxparias 
(369 B.C.) Ixerevoovras kai Senoopevous py meptideiv avrovs dvacrarovs yevo- 
pevous. [A. Schaefer’s Dem. u. s. Zeit, 1 p. 75, note.] 

‘ And the saying of Cephisodotus, in his indignation at Chares’ eager- 
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1 dyayévra cum Dionysio.  * Bdévas obrws cum Dionysio. * émiocrwopévous 
ness for the scrutiny of the accounts (of his charge) in the conduct of the. 
Olynthian war, “that he drove the people into a fit of choking by his, 
(pertinacity in the) attempt to offer his accounts for scrutiny in this way.” 
He wanted to force his accounts down their throats, and nearly 
choked them in the attempt. I have followed Dionysius’ version of this 
extract, which is plainly preferable to the text of Aristotle. dyew eis 
mviypa is Greek and sense; éyew eis mviypa neither one nor the other; 
and édovat ovras, at the end, has far more meaning than the simple 
dovva: of our text. With the vulgar reading, ¢yovra must be taken with 
ras evOuvas, “with his accounts in his hands”—which is so far graphic, as 
it indicates the eagerness with which he was trying to force them upon 
the people—but then dSotvat roy dijpoy eis rviypa, for ‘to drive them into 
a choking-fit ’, is surely indefensible, 

Cephisodotus, 6 éx Kepayeéwy, has been already quoted ; see III 4.3 nels 
(near the end of the section [p.53]), where some account is given. Two more 
of his pungent sayings are quoted further on. Chares, with his mercenaries, 
was sent to take the command in the Olynthian war in 349 B.C. (Clinton, 
fF’. H.). Olynthus was taken by Philip, 347. This notice is cited by Max 
Schmidt in his tract On the date of Ars Rhetoric, p. 15, as a piece of 
evidence on that question; but the limit of the period of publication can be 
brought much lower down. See Introd. Ox the date of the Rhetoric, p. 36 seq. 

wviypa OF Typos, and its congeners, is a medical term, used by Hip- 
pocrates, expressive of choking, stifling, suffocation. 

‘And the same (Cephisodotus) once in an exhortation to the Athe- 
nians said that they must march out (at once) to Euboea (to the aid 
of the Euboeans), and ¢herve provide themselves with provisions’ (read by 
all means émtowrioopevous, the future, with Spengel; Bekker retains the vz- 
gata lectio émotricapevous, which spoils the point), ‘like Miltiades’ decree’ 
(with all the unhesitating haste prescribed by Miltiades’ decree at the time 
of the first Median invasion). They were ¢herefore not to lose any time in 
making provision az home, but to get to Euboea with all speed and ¢here 
provide themselves: the future is necessary: Victorius, though he reads 
the aorist, translates it as the future. This hurried expedition to Euboea 
occurred in 358 B.C., Clinton, /..#7., sub anno, Dem. c, Androt. § 14, ic@ 
Ott mpgnv EvBoetow npepov rpiav €BonOnoare x.r.A. and Aesch, c. Ctes. 
§ 85. It was made to assist the Euboeans against the Theban invaders ; 
and in the archonship of Cephisodotus himself. 

TO Mariadov Wydiopal is explained by the Scholiast, quoted by Vater, 
rd py BovrevcacGat’ Miadriadys py BovAevodpevos éfnOev xara rov Hép£ov : 
and more at length by Ulpian in Shilleto’s note to Dem. de F. L. § 346, 
émovray tov Mydwy, éEapyxis cat 6 MiAriadys Spapety evOus émt rov Mapadava 
eynpicaro cal py dvapéverw Ews ovd\Acyaow of auupaynoovres, As to the 
grammatical construction of the accusative, it seems to be a substitution 
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of ro MiAriadov Wydiopa for the proper cognate accusative ¢£o8oy, to 
make an expedition, such as, on the principle of, Miltiades’ decree, with 
all haste, and without deliberation. 

‘And Iphicrates, indignant at the truce that the Athenians had made 
with Epidaurus and the neighbouring coasts, said of them that “they 
had stript themselves of their provisions (not ‘for the way’, but) for the 
war”’, épodka are viatica, provisions for a journey ; which in the absence 
of inns the traveller had to carry with him: here, provisions for the 
support and maintenance of war and its expeditions. Hdt. writes éroda, 
Xen. épodioy (sing.). Arist., Pol. 11 5, 1263 @ 37, uses it of provisions for 
hunting expeditions in Lacedaemon. 

The small independent state of Epidaurus, bounded by the territories 
of Corinth, Argolis, Troezen, and the Saronic gulf, was at this time in 
alliance with Sparta, to which it supplied troops, in the great contest 
with the confederate Greeks, allied for the reduction of the Lacedae- 
monian power, terminating in the battle of Corinth, 394 B.C., see Grote, 
Hist. Gr.Vol. 1X [ch. LXXIv] p. 422, 425 ; and Xenophon’s description of the 
battle, Helen. 1v 2.9—23. It appears from this passage that the Athenians 
had made a truce with Epidaurus. Cephisodotus’ indignation was aroused 
at the folly of making a truce with people who had a sea-board, which the 
Athenians with their naval superiority could have plundered with im- 
punity, and so have supported the war. 

‘And Peitholaus (called) the Paralian (trireme) “the people’s cudgel”, 
and Sestos “the corn-stall of the Piraeus”’, Whether this Peitholaus is 
the same as the one already mentioned III 9.7, as associated with Lyco- 
' phron in the government of Pherae, we have no means of precisely deter- 
mining. The probability is that he is. For even Aristotle’s careless- 
ness could hardly have carried him so far as to neglect to mention the 
distinction between two persons named so nearly together, if there were 
any. This being so, it appears again, as from the former passage, that 
he lived at Athens after his downfall. 

rv mapadoy] This vessel and its companion the SaAapvia were two 
picked vessels, fast sailers, and with carefully chosen and highly paid 
crews, kept in reserve at the Piraeus for state purposes; such as sacred 
embassies, Oewpiat, to carry the admiral of the fleet in a naval expedition, 
for ordinary embassies, ‘for the transport of money and persons’ (Béckh, 
Publ, Econ. Bk. 11. ¢. 16, Lewis’ Transl. p. 240), and for the pursuit and 
conveyance to Athens of state offenders who had made their escape; as 
Alcibiades after the mutilation of the Hermae, Thuc. vi 53, 61 42s, of the 
Salaminia. As illustrating the use of the Paralus as a poradov, Demosth. 
mept trav dv Xeppovnog, § 29 is still more in point; dAX’ emi pev rods 
€xOpouvs, ovs ove ore AaBeiv Urs Trois vdpots, kai orparioras Tpedery Kal TpIn- 
pes éxréurew kal xpnpara elodéepev Sei nal dvayxaidy dorw, émi 8 rpas 
avrovs Widiopa, eicayyedia, Tdpados, tatr’ éoriv, i.e. the special decree, 
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impeachment, and the Paralus, were the three principal zastruments of 
punishment of offenders amongst the Athenian citizens. The Ilapados 
therefore is here compared to a poradoy or cudgel, because it is the 
instrument with which the state deals hcr heaviest blows, not only upon 
those that have escaped her justice, but upon all those who offend her. 
Tldpados- pia tay map’ ’A@nvaiwv mpos tas Snpocias yxpeias diamepropevov 
tpijpwv, Harpocr. s.v. He adds that the crews of the two vessels 
received four obols a day, and stayed at home the greater part of the year. 
Photius has four articles on the word, one of them borrowed from Har- 
pocr., almost in the same words. The first of the four identifies the’ 
Salaminian and Paralian. There is an article upon this in Smith’s Décé, 
of Ant. (s.v. Salaminia). 

Sestos, on the Hellespont, seems from this passage to have been one 
of the emporia for the corn which was imported from the coasts of the 
Black Sea and the adjacent regions. It is mentioned with others by 
Isocr. avri8. § 107, as an important and well-situated town. Strabo, 
in writing of Troas, makes no mention of the corn-stores of Sestos. 
[Biichsenschiitz, Besttz und Erwerb, pp. 421—430 (on the corn-trade 
between Greece and the Euxine). The present passage, which he does 
not quote, suggests a modification of his statement on p. 426 that Sestos 
and Abydos were less important emporia than Lampsacus. } 

This corn-store or warehouse is compared to the ‘ shopboard’ or‘ stall’ 
ryAia, the tray on which corn was exposed for sale intheshops. The word 
was used for a ‘stand’ or ‘stage’ of various kinds. A passage which 
illustrates the use of it referred to here (which does #of¢ appear in the 
Lexicons) is Arist. Hist. An. VI 24.3, where there is an account of a 
wonderful mule, that lived to the age of 80; after it had been released 
from labour by reason of its age, it used to walk by the side of the teams 
which were dragging the stone for the building of ¢#e temple (doubtless 
the Parthenon), and not only urged them on to their work, but helped 
them itself to drag the load up the hill (how this was done by the animal 
is not explained) ; war éeyndicavro uy dmedavvey avroy rods aLrore@XoUS are 
Tov tyAay. This clearly explains the particular sense of ryAia in this 
passage. The mAlais the tray or stand at the corn-dealer’s door, in 
which the corn is exposed for sale. In Aristoph. Plut. 1038, it means 
‘a sieve’, xooxivov xuxXos Stve mepiépeta, Schol. ad loc., Etym., Suidas 
and Hesychius. 

‘And Pericles bade (his countrymen) get Aegina out of the way (get 
rid of it, as a plague or obstacle to their enjoyment or happiness) “the 
eyesore of the Piraeus”’. This saying is quoted by Plutarch, Pol. Praec. 
803 A, amongst the moNXtrexa mupayyéApara: and also py momonre érep- 
oPGad\pov rnv “E\ddda, without the author’s name. It is attributed to 
Demades by Athen. III 99 D, Anpadns o prep ékeye thy pév Alyway Anny 
elvat tov Mecpards. Comp. Plut. Apophth. Reg. et Duc. 186 c, and Wyt- 
tenbach note 8’ ad loc. It suggested to Casaubon an emendation of an 
apparently unmeaning word in Strabo 1X p. 395, of the islet of Psyttalea, 
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between Salamis and the mainland, wjorov epnpow merpades (Svcoppos 
Aesch. Pers. 450) 5 ries elrrov Atpeva (lege Anpnyy) row Tepaas. 

Arjun and Anpay seem (from the Lexx.) to be almost confined to Ari- 
stophanes amongst the earlier writers. Arist. Lysistr. 301, with a pun 
upon Arjpmov mip (on which see Schneidewin on Soph. Philoct. 799); Plut. 
581, Kpovexais Anpass (old-fashioned prejudices, dimnesses of sight) dvrws 
Anpovres tas dpévas Guo. Nub. 327, Anpay xodoxvvras. (They occur 
however as medical terms in Hippocrates.) They are not found, where 
they were to be most expected, in the Fragments of the other Comic 
writers, No instance of either is: to be found in the very complete 
Index to Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 

‘And Moerocles said that he was in no respect a greater knave than 
—one. of the respectable (upper) classes that he named: for the other 
played the knave at the rate of 33 per cent., he (himself) only at ten’. 
The degree of knavery is compared to the rate of interest or profit which 
is made upon each: “a very respectable person indeed!” says Moerocles 
“and a very respectable interest he makes upon his respectability (or, 
rightly interpreted, roguery): why! I only get a third of that for mine.” 
Of Moerocles an account is given in Smith’s Biogr. Dict.s.v. MotporAns, 
Sadapinos ray map ’APnvaios ovn adavyds wodsrevoapevwy. Harpocr. He 
was a contemporary of Demosthenes, who mentions him four times, see 
Sauppe’s nd. Nom. ad Or. Att. U1 99, and an anti-Macedonian orator. 
He seems from the allusion, de F. L. § 293 (§ 335) to have been a 
greedy fellow, and inclined to exaction in money-matters. On the rates 
of interest at Athens, and the modes of computing it, see Béckh, Pxé/. 
Econ. Bk. I. c. 22, Lewis’ Tr. p. 130. 

‘And Anaxandrides’ iambic verse about (not ‘on behalf of’, of which 
there is no evidence 7” the text) the daughters’ (so in the Scriptures, 
‘daughters of Jerusalem’, &c) ‘who were over long about marrying, “I 
find (poi) the young ladies have passed the day for their marriage.”’ 
[“‘ My daughters’ marriage-bonds have passed their date.” ] 

Umepnyepos, heré metaphorically used by Anaxandrides, is properly a 
technical term of Attic law, signifying one who has failed to pay a fine, or to 
comply with any judgment or verdict imposed by the court on the day 
appointed: one who has passed the prescribed term or the day fixed. It 
takes the genit. here, as if it were Umép rnv nuepay tav yapwr, like dyaAxos 
adoriderv, dremdos papéwy, aodynros Koxuparwy, &c. Anaxandrides was a 
poet of the Middle Comedy, Meineke, Fragm. Com. Att. Vol. 1. p. 367 
seq. The line here quoted is Fragm. Inc. Xv11, Meineke III 200, Anaxan- 
drides is quoted again, c. 11. 8, an equally uncertain fragment, No. 
XVIII, and probably again, 11.10, also 12. 3, and Eth, N. vil 11. 
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‘And that of Polyeuctus to one Speusippus who was paralysed, “that 
he could not keep still (was as restless as ever), though bound (fettered, 
confined) by fate (or accident) in a pillory- (or stocks-) complaint” (“bound 
in a perfect pillory of pain”]’. 

Polyeuctus, probably of (the Ath. deme) Sphettus, an Attic orator, 
contemporary with Demosth. and of the same political party, viz. anti- 
Maced nian. See Plut. Vit. Demosth. 846 c, which connects him with 
Demosthenes. Also, Vit. Parallel. Demosth, c, 10,6 8 avros dirdcodos 
(Ariston of Chios) HoAveuxroy ioropet rov Sgyrrioy, €va Tov Tore toXtTev- 
opévey ’AOnvyaw, dropaiverOa péyioroy peéy eivat pyropa Anpoobévn x.7.A, 
A short account of him is to be found in Smith’s Biogr. Dict. s. v. 
No. 2, (the writer says that “the ovations (!) of P.” are here referred to), 
There are six of the name mentioned in the Orators—Sauppe J/uderx 
Nominum (ad Or. Att.) Ul 117,.—It is uncertain whether the P, who - 
appears in Dem. c. Mid. § 139 is the same as he of Sphettus, Sauppe 
distinguishes them: Buttmann, ad loc. Mid, 560. 2, has this note; 
“‘Orator temporis illius, praeter hanc Midiae defensionem, cum De- 
mosthene coniunctissimus, si credimus Ruhnkenio, qui eundem putat 
ac Sphettium. Augerus non item;” nor, apparently, Sauppe [nor 
Arnold Schaefer, Dem. u. s. Zett, 11. p. 100, who elsewhere quotes Dem, 
Phil. 111. § 72, HoAveuxros 6 BéArioros ovrogi (of the Sphettian)]. The 
speaker quoted by Ar. was doubtless the best known of them, the 
Sphettian. See the reff. in Westermann, Gesch. der Beredts. § 53, 5,6. 

dromAnktixos, aménAnxros, one who has received a shock or stroke 
(as of palsy), which has driven him away from (dd) himself and his 
normal condition, and so disabled, paralysed, him: of an ‘apoplectic 
stroke’, but not here; also, like éxmAnrrecOa, to be startled out of one’s 
wits, or driven mad, attonitus. I have followed Victorius in the in- 
terpretation of the saying ; that Speusippus, though his body was now 
paralysed, and motionless as if he had been fastened in the stocks 
or pillory—or worse, in an instrument that confined his head, hands, 
and feet—had his mind as restless and excitable as ever. 

mevreauptyyos is a transfer from a wooden instrument with five 
‘pipes’ or holes, kept in the prison for the punishment of refractory 
prisoners, which confined at once the head, hands, and feet, to a disorder 
which paralyses and deprives of motion. Arist. Eq. 1049, 8jcai o° 
éxeXeve revreauplyym Evdg. “aévre amas Exovri, 8v ay ot re 3Wddes Kal ai xeipes 
xa) 6 tpaxnAos dveBadXero.” Schol. ad loc. mevrecupiyyp EvAq, Th wodoKday’ 
mévre yap omas exet, Ot dv... (as before) éuSadAovra: (Suidas). Comp. Ib.s. v. 
modoxdkxn (a later form of moSoxdxn), Anpoobévys xara Tipoxparovs (in a law, 
§ 105), rd EvAov rd ev rG Secpwrnpip ovrws exadeiro wr.A. To which 
Harpocr. adds, s. v. mwoSoxaxxn, Avoias 8 év te xara Ocopyyjorou, e 
yrijotos, é&nyeirat rodvopa’ dyol yap’ 7 mod8oxaxkn avto dorw 0 voy Kadeirat 
ev rp ~udp dedéoba (Lys. c. Theomn. a § 16. q. v.). On this, and the | 
various other punishments in use at Athens, see Beckers Charicles, 
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pp. 369, 370. He says “Suidas is wrong in taking this (7. €) to be 
Synonymous with the mo8oxdxxy :” but does not tell us why, or upon 
what authority (probably on account of the name, so8o-xaxn). 

‘And Cephisodotus called the triremes parti-coloured (gaily-painted) 
(mills i.e.) millstones’ from their crushing and grinding (exactions and 
oppressions) the Athenian tributaries and others. Comp. on this ex- 
pression III 6.1, as an instance of a “ privative epithet ”, the note on that 
section, near the end. On mo«xidous, Victorius quotes Virg. Georg. IV 
289, pictis phaselis (cf. St John’s Hellenes 11 302], On Cephisodotus, 
G Aemros, 6 éx. Kepapéwy, see note on III 4. 4. 

‘And “the Dog” (Diogenes the Cynic) called the taverns (or wine- 
_ shops) “the Attic messes” ’. 


Of Diogenes, ¢ Kuov', see Grote’s Plato 111 p. 507, seq. ch. 38. 
“Diogenes seems to have been known by his contemporaries under this 
title. Aristotle (L c.) cites from him a witty comparison under that desig- 
nation.” u.s. p. 509. He receives this name from the little boys or the 
bystanders in several of Diogenes’ (Laert.) stories about him. A long 
list of his sayings, often witty, but usually bitter and sarcastic, is to 
be found in Diogenes Laertius’ Life. This does not appear amongst them. 

ra xamnAeia] retail shops (xamyjAwy), cook-shops, wine-shops and taverns. 
Comp. Isocr. Areop. § 49 ; speaking of the change of habits and manners 
in Athens in the author's time: éy xampcip 8€ hayciy 7) meiy ovdeis 
ov Gy oixerns émcecnns eroApyoev’ cepviver Oar yap épederwy aA’ ov Bwpodo- 
xeverOar*.{ These scenes of riot, drunkenness, and licentiousness, says 
the satirical Diogenes, are what the Athenians call their ovacira ; 
this is ¢Aeir substitute for (or representative of) the sober and orderly 
Spartan qidirta. See the description in Grote, H. G. 11 513 [chap. vr], 
Miller, Dor. Iv 3, on the meals of the Dorians. q¢udira, or as it 
is usually written gecdirca, is the name given by the Spartans to what 
the Athenians and others called ovacira, the public tables or messes 
at which all the citizens dined in common. Miiller, u. s. § 3, 11 294 
Lewis’ Transl.), remarks, note 2, “ It is very probable that this dedina, 


1 One Aristogeiton, an Athenian orator, also received this nickname, érexadeiro 
xvwy did rhy dvaldeay avrod. Suidas. 

2 This passage of Isocr. Areopag. is cited by Athen. x11I 21, 566 F, on tavern- 
haunting, ds éy rots xawnAclos xal rots waydoxelos del diarrarat, xalroe "Tooxpd- 
Tous Tou pyropos év rH Apeowayecrtx@ elpyxoros—here follow the words quoted in 
this text. Athenaeus continues ‘Lweplins &¢ év 7 xara Tlarpoxdé€ous...rovs Apeorayl- 
ras yo dpornaayrd twa ev kaxnrely kwrdoa duévar eis “Apevoy xd-yor. od 6é, 
 copiord, ev ros xarndclos acuvavagipy ob med’ éralpwv, GddAA mera Eratpuy 
x.r.r. Plut. Vit. x Orat. Demosth. 847 F, Acoyévns 8 6 xiwy Oeagdyevos avréy 
(Demosth.) xore éy xarnhely aloxurdpevoy kal ixoxwpoivra, etrer, Soy 4Gddov 
groxupers Tovotrp mahdov év xawndely Erp. These extracts descriptive of the 
character of these taverns will throw some light upon Diogenes’ pleasantry. 
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(spare or scanty meals) was a ludicrous distortion of an ancient Spartan 
name @guiArina, i.e. love-feasts.” This is made still more probable by 
the fact that Ar, in his Politics always writes the word ¢didira—ra 
ovociria ra xaAdovpeva gGidiria, Il 9, 1271 @ 27, Ib. 10, 1272 @ 2, c. II, 
1272 5 34—and the constant interchange of d@ and / (8axpu, lacrima; 
*Odvacers, Ulysses). They were originally called av8peia, mzen’s meals, both 
by Cretans and Spartans, the institution being common to both peoples, 
the Spartan being in this, as in other particulars, borrowed from the 
Cretan. Pol. II 10, 1272 @ 2, kat avociria map’ apdorepas éoriv’ xai 
TO ye dpxaiov éxddovy of Adxwves ov Gidiria GdX’ avdpia, xaddrep oi Kpires, 
@ kai dndov Ore éxeiev eAyAvbev. And of the Carthaginian constitution, 
Ib. c. 11, 1272 6 34, yee 8€ mapaxAnowa TH Aax. wodsrelg Ta péevy cvociria 
Tay ératpiéy tois piderioss x.7.A. 

‘And Aesion, that (the Athenians) had emptied (or drained) their 
entire city into Sicily’ Meaning, that the Athenian forces sent over 
for the invasion of Sicily in 415—413 B.C. were so enormous in pro- 
portion to the population of Athens, that they might be said to have 
completely drained it, ‘For this is a metaphor, and sets the thing 
before our eyes’. 

Aesion’s name occurs, but only as the father of Euctemon, in De- 
mosth, Mid. § 165. Also in a citation from Hermippus, in Plut. Vit. 
Demosth. (Vit. Parall.) c. 11, in which he compares Demosthenes’ 
speeches, especially for reading, advantageously with those of his pre- 
decessors. The only other notice of him that I have been able to 
find is Suidas s. v. Anuoo8évns : which is merely that he (Dem.) cuvedrAo- 
Aoynoe Alciovs tp 'AOnvaiy; which implies community of studies. He 
was therefore an Athenian orator, contemporary with Demosthenes, 

‘And’—Aesion again—“so that Greece cried aloud”: this again is 
in some sense a metaphor, and a vivid expression’. A metaphor no 
doubt (though Victorius says it is a mere hyfallage), since it transfers 
the voice from an individual to a collective people, or country. It is xpd 
Gpupdroy in that it animates an inanimate object, or abstraction; c. 15, 
2,3. Demosthenes has used this twice, de F. L. § 92, 9 yap ddnOeta xa} 
ra wempaypeva avra Bog, and § 129, ravr’ ovyi Bog kai Aéyet Sre ypypar’ etAnhev 
Aloyivns: and a very near approach to it, Olynth. a’ § 2, 6 pév oty mapov 
Katpos...povoy ovxt A€yet Hovnv aduets Ste x.r.A. Aesch. Agam. 1106 (Dind.), 
maga yap mods Bog. Eur. Hippol. 877, Bug Bug 8€Aros ddaora. 

‘And as Cephisodotus bade (the Athenians) take care not to convert 
many of their mobs into assemblies’ (/z¢. their mobs, in any numbers). 
Cephisodotus we have had three. times already as the author of pointed 
sayings, III 4. 3, and 10.6, ds. The point of this saying seems to lie in 
the word ovy8popas, which is substituted for ovyxAnrous éxxAncias. It im- 
plies that most of their ordinary assemblies are mere mobs, tumultuary 
gatherings, riotous and unruly, instead of ovyxAnro, regularly convoked 
for special occasions in due form and order. It would certainly be 


iE 
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better without éxxAngias, as Wolf proposes. It would then mean “not to 
hold their—mobs too frequently.” Both Bekker and Spengel retain the 
vulgata lectio: the latter with a comma between cuv8popas and éxxAnotas. 
‘And Isocrates, “to those that flock together promiscuously (scramble, 

as it were) in the general festivals”’, This is an expression of precisely 
the same import as the preceding. It occurs in Isocr. Phil. § 12, and 
runs thus, éri rd pev tails mavnyupecw évoydetv rai mpos amavras héyew Tous 
auvrpéxovras év avrais mpos ovdéva A€yey eoriv, K.rd. 

‘And the example in the Funeral Oration, that “Greece might well 
have her hair cut off (go into mourning) over the tomb of those that died 
at Salamis, for her freedom and their valour were buried in the same 
grave”: for had he only said “that she might well weep for the virtue 
that lay buried with them”, it would have been a metaphor and a graphic 
touch, but the (addition of) “freedom with the virtue” carries with it a 
kind of antithesis’, This really affecting passage, which Aristotle has 
partially spoiled by omission and alteration, runs thus in the original— 
the funeral oration attributed to Lysias!, Or. 2, in Baiter and Sauppe’s 
Or. Att. 1 68, § 60: “and therefore Greece might well that day cut off 
her hair over yonder tomb (the orator is on the spot, and points to it) and 
mourn for those that lie buried here, seeing that her own (the text has 
avtay, their own, the collective “EAAds being resolved into its component 
members) freedom and their valour are laid together in one grave”. 
Aristotle has very much marred the simple beauty of the sentence (which 
if it be not Lysias’, is at all events quite worthy of him) by his alterations ; 


_ 1 This speech is condemned as spurious by [Dobree and] Baiter and Sauppe [and 
also by Blass, die Attische Beredsamkeit, 1 p. 431, and Jebb, Attic Orators, 1 p. 208. 
It contains some close parallels to the Panegyric of Isocrates and would appear to 
have been written by one of the pupils of that rhetorician, from whom Ar. (it will 
be observed) takes the quotation just preceding the present passage]. Let us hear 
‘on the other side Mr Grote, Hist. Gr. vol. v1 [chap. XLVI] p. 191, note, ‘Of (the 
funeral orations) ascribed to Plato and Lysias also, the genuineness has been 
suspected, though upon far less grounds (than that attributed to Demosth.)..... but 
this harangue of Lysias, a very fine composition, may well be his, and may perhaps 
have been really delivered—though probably not delivered by him, as he was not 
a qualified citizen.” In this judgment I entirely agree; and it seems to derive 
some authority from the citation of this extract here, as a specimen of pointed 
style, which shews that it was at all events well known to Aristotle and the 
Athenian public, and well remembered, though the author’s name is not given ; 
perhaps for this very reason, that the authorship of it was so well known. 
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especially the substitution of the frigid, explanatory, r@ ray ev Zadapin, for 
the graphic r@de and rore of the original (I here follow Victorius). [The 
context of the original passage shews that the substitution is really 
a blunder, as the reference is not to the Athenians who fought at Salamis 
but to those who died at Aegospotami and elsewhere towards the close of 
the Peloponnesian war. ] 

The metaphor lies of course in the word xeipac@at, by which Greece 
is personified and compared to a woman who, according to the national 
custom, cuts off her hair as a sign of mourning—on this custom see 
Becker’s Charicles, p. 398; comp. Eur. Troad. 141, Orest. 458, Alc. 515, 
suppl. 97, 974, Hel. 1060, wévOipos, wevOnpns, xovpa, xovpai. <Aesch. 
Choeph. 6 (Paley’s note ad loc.), Hom. Il. Xxill. 142, &c. The last 
two passages shew that this custom was not absolutely confined to 
women, though it was especially characteristic of them. In Lysias the 
personification, which is most tastelessly interrupted by the plural avray, 
is resumed in the next clause, ds dvoruyys ev 7 “ENAas rovovray avipay 
Gppavi) yevopnérn x.r.A. Here Greece becomes a bereaved mother. 

‘And as Iphicrates said, “the course of my argument cuts right through 
the middle of Chares’ acts”: a proportional metaphor; and the “ right 
through the middle” sets the thing vividly before our eyes’. This was 
said by Iphicrates in the same case as that which is noticed in II 23.7 
(see note), the prosecution, namely, of him and his colleagues Menestheus 
and Timotheus, together with Chares, who were all brought to trial by 
Aristophon the Azenian in 355 B.C. on the scrutiny of their accounts, for 
misconduct in their command during the Social war. Sauppe u. s. p. 191, 
commenting on this passage, says “ Iphicrates se et collegas accusatos 
defendens exponit quam male Chares rem gesserit. Hoc facturus dixit, 
iter Orationes suae ferre per medias Charetis res gestas, guasz de ilinere 
per hostium fines faciundo diceret.” The froportion of the metaphor is 
this: As a road is carried, or an army or expedition marched, right into 
the heart of an enemy’s country, so Iphicrates in his defence carried 
hostility and destruction (exposure and censure) into Chares’ conduct 
during their joint command. 

‘And the saying, “to invite dangers to the help (rescue, remedy) of 
dangers” is a vivid metaphor’. The author, and occasion, of this sen- 
tence are alike unknéwn. I have followed Schrader in the translation. 
To rid yourself of one danger another must often be invoked or invited, as 
a man saves himself from a shipwrecked vessel by throwing himself 
overboard and clinging to a plank. He also quotes Florus, 1. 17, Fabius 
Maximus periculosissimum bellum bello explicavit. The metaphor lies 
in mapaxadew and BonOjcovras, which are transferred from men to dan- 
gers, which are thereby ‘ animated’; 76 dyvyov becomes ex Wuyxor. 
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©‘ And (what) Lycoleon (said) in his defence of Chabrias, “not even 
awed by that symbol of his supplication, the bronze image (yonder)”’, 
Of Lycoleon nothing seems to be known, beyond what may be gathered 
from this passage, that he was an Athenian orator, and defended Chabrias 
in his trial B.C. 366. 

The circumstances referred to are briefly these. In 366 B.c. Chabrias 
was brought to trial with Callistratus, the orator, on a charge of miscon- 
duct leading to the loss of Oropus. See anfe, note ad I 7.13. Grote, 
Hist. Gr. X [chap. LXx1x] pp. 392, 3, and note 31, Chabrias had greatly 
distinguished himself on a former occasion, described in Grote, Hist. Gr. 
x (chap. LXXVII] pp. 172, 3, in an action near Thebes fought against 
Agesilaus and the Lacedaemonians, 378 B.c. Agesilaus “was daunted 
by the firm attitude and excellent array of the troops of Chabrias, They 
had received orders to await his approach on a high and advantageous 
ground, without moving until signal should be given; with their shields 
resting on the knee, and their spears protruded” (Diodorus, XV. 33, 
Cornelius Nepos, Chabr. c. 1, obmixo genu scuto). ‘The Athenian public 
having afterwards voted a statue in his honour, he made choice of this 
attitude for the design.” Ib. 173, note 1. This is also referred to, the 
details being passed over, in Dem. c. Lept., in a long enumeration of all 
Chabrias’ services to his country, §§ 75—78; mpos dmravras MeAorovmnoious 
maperagaro ev OnBas, § 76. See also Wolf, ad loc. p. 479.25 (Schafer, 
Appar. ad Dem. 111 168). Lycoleon in his speech points to this statue 
which stood in the dyopa in sight of the court, and taking advantage of 
the posture of it, which he interprets as that of a suppliant, appeals from 
it to the feelings of the judges, at the same time reminding them of the 
merits of the original. The effect no doubt must have been very striking, 
The metaphor resides in ixernpiay, which is transferred from the sup- 
pliant’s olive-branch (¢€Aatay) to a suppliant attitude in general, implied in 
the posture of the kneeling figure. On the accusative of the object of 
awe with aicxvveo Oa, see note on II 2,22. 

‘For it was a metaphor at the moment (whilst Lycoleon was speaking 
and Chabrias was in actual danger), but not for ever (i.e. so long, and no 
longer; not permanently), but yet perpetually (repeat dei, Schrader) before 
the eyes (vivid and graphic): for it is only while he (Chabrias) is in 
danger that the image seems to supplicate, but the inanimate is ever 
animated—“ the monument of his deeds for the city”’. 

This very obscure sentence seems intended as an explanatory com- 


1 Diog. Laert., 111 3, 24, says that Plato also was engaged in the defence of 
Chabrias, no one else daring to undertake it. See Grote’s Plato, 1 128, note i, 
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mentary on the preceding extract. It is truly obscurum per obscurius,a 
masterpiece of Aristotelian brevity, and a complete illustration of the Ho- 
ratian brevis esse laboro, obscurus fio. 1 follow Schrader and Victorius 
in the interpretation. First he says that there is a metaphor: this of 
course is in the word ixernpiay, as above explained. But the metaphori- 
cal application of it only continues during the danger of the person 
represented; when that is over, and the suppliant out of danger, the 
statue loses indeed the suppliant character with which it was invested 
for the time by the application of Lycoleon, but retains the posture and 
its associations as “the memorial of his services to the state.” (I agree 
with Victorius in supposing that this is a continuation of the extract, and 
To Unopvnya therefore in apposition with ryy elxova ry xaAkiv. He inge- 
niously suggests an alternative, that it may be a second extract from the 
same speech, a/zbi in eadem causa, and another example of a pointed 
and graphic saying.) x«vduvevovros ydp...4 elxay is the explanation of dA’ 
ovK dei, and ro dypuxov Ex uxov of mpd opparov. Comp. c. II. 2, 3, a vivid re- 
presentation gives anzmation to inanimate objects. If this explanation be 
correct we must read d€ for 87: by which the explanation of dAN’ ovx. dei 
is contrasted with that of mpé cupareyv. 87 is retained by all the Edd., but 
I cannot discover any sense in which it is here applicable. It seems 
also that imép has dropt out in the phrase ro vmopv. rov (dep) ris mokews 
épywv. wmdpyjpya occurs in the same sense, Isocr. Paneg. § 156, and 
de Pace § 124. 

‘And, “in every way practising (or studying) meanness of spirit”, for 
studying is a kind of zacreasing or promoting, ederav being a ‘kind’, 
eidos, of avgew, the metaphor is one amo rot eidous emt yévos, Poet. XXI 7, 
one of the four kinds of metaphor. ‘To study’ therefore, which is one 
kind of the genus ‘promoting’, is here put metaphorically for the general 
term ‘to promote’. And the font of the metaphor lies in the unusual 
application of ‘study’: a man usually studies or takes pains to promote 
some worthy object, to cultivate some virtue: here the object is an 
unworthy one, a vice or defect. This is taken from Isocr. Paneg. § 151, 
in a note on which passage Coraes ingeniously praposed to read aoxew 
for avfew in Aristotle’s comment on pederay. 

‘And “that God kindled (lit up) reason as a light in the soul”: for 
both of them shew something (make things clear and visible)’. This is a 
proportional metaphor. As light to material, so reason to intellectual 
objects. Cuus haec verba sunt nondum reppferi, says Victorius, and na 
subsequent commentator has supplied the deficiency. 

‘(The peaces that we make are nugatory) for we do not put an end to. 
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wars (do away with them altogether), but merely postpone them’. This 
also comes from Isocr. Paneg. § 172. ‘For both of them look to the 
future (to future results), both actual postponement (in its proper sense 
and application) and a peace of that kind’. This therefore is a metaphor 
from eidos to eos, from one kind of postponement, to another, analo- 
gous, kind. 

‘And to say “that the treaty is a far fairer trophy than those which 
are obtained in wars: for the one is for the sake of (to commemorate) a 
trifling success and a single chance, but ¢Azs for (on behalf of, marking 
the issue of,) the entire war”: for both of them are signs of victory’. 
Isocr. Paneg. § 180, quoted by Aristotle, as Mr Sandys says in his 
note, memoriter. uas rvyns is explained by Isocr. Antid. § 128. It is ‘a 
single stroke of fortune’, a mere lucky accident, as opposed to a series of 
successes, which prove design, skill, and knowledge. (ér:, the mark of 
quotation). ‘Again, “‘ Cities pay a heavy reckoning (render a terrible 
account, for their misdeeds) to (or by?) the censure of mankind.” For 
the “account” or “reckoning” is a legal damage or punishment’, The 
explanation shews, first, (as Bernays also remarks, Dialog. des Arist. 
p. 16,) that evévva here expresses not merely the account itself that is 
rendered, but the penalty consequent upon it, if unsatisfactory: and 
secondly, that the metaphor is a transfer from the legal and particular 
scrutiny or account rendered by the officer on laying down his command, 
and extended from this to an account or scrutiny é# general, the penalty 
paid by whole cities to the judgment and censure of mankind and pos- 
terity: consequently it is a metaphor from e¢i8os to yévos, from species to 
genus. The passage referred to in Bernays’ treatise will furnish a com- 
mentary on the use and signification of evdvvas and Adyoy or Adyous did0- 
vat, pp. 15, 16. 

ev6vva] This, according to some authorities, as Béckh and L, Din- 
dorf, is the only true Attic form of the word, evi belonging to the 
later Greek. G. Dindorf writes evéiva, Dem. Olynth. a’. 17. 15, and 
Béckh, Pudi. Econ. Bk. 11, ch. 8, note 177, evOuva, evOuvas (p. 190 Lewis’ 
Transl), Schafer (App. Crit. p. 229) note on the passage of Dem. Shil- 
leto on Dem. de F. L. § 19, not. crit., acknowledges both plurals, eJé@uvac 
and evévvat: “evGvvac, quod nihili est...” The Zurich Editors have ed @uvas. 
In Lysias xara Qeopyncrov B § 9, evOvvay is found without various read- 
ing. The parallel form dyuuva, ufo, is cited by Phrynichus p. 23 (Lobeck) 
as forbidden; also by Moeris and Thomas Magister. It is however 
approved by Timaeus (p. 26 Ruhnken). Ruhnken in his note indig- 
nantly denies the use of the word in Plato, and refers it to the later 
Greek. : 
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‘And so we have despatched the subject of the pointed sayings that 
are derived from the proportional metaphor and by the vivid graphic 
language that sets things described before your eyes presents them 


vividly to your mind’s eye, as it were to the actual sense)’. 
etpnrac] is done, and over, and enough of it. Note on I 11. 29. 


» CHAP, XI. 

This chapter is in continuation of the subject of the preceding, ro 
aotetov; first as it is exemplified in ro apo oppdrev moeiv, and next in 
jokes, puns, plays upon words, and verbal pleasantries of all kinds, meta-. 
phors and similes; and lastly hyperboles, which are also a kind of meta- 
phor. All these may be employed in imparting ‘vivacity’ to style. 
Whately, Rhet. c. 3, on Style, following Aristotle, calls ro mpo oppareoy 
woceiv, ‘energy’. His remarks on this, partly from Aristotle, are worth 
comparing. 

§ 1. ‘We must now state what we mean by mpo opupdror, and what 
must be done in order to give rise to this,’ 

§2. ‘I mean then that things are set before our eyes by all expres- . 
sions that indicate realized activity. For instance; to say that a good 
man is ‘square’ (i.e, complete) is a metaphor; for both are complete, but 
still don’t signify a state of realized action (or activity). On the other 
hand, the phrase “ with his vigour and prime in full bloom” (Isocr. Phil. 
§ 10) does convey the notion of life and activity, as is also, “but thee, 
free to roam at large” (Ib. § 127); and again, in the verse, “so thereupon 
the Greeks (with a rush) darting forward with the spear”’ (8opé, Eur. Iph. 
Aul. 80: I believe the otiose roai to be a mere misquotation of Ar.), ‘the 
word ‘darting forward’ is at once life-like and metaphorical’. 

évepyourra...evépyecav] - See anzze, note on c. 10.5. Comp. the explana- 
tion of zpd opparey there given, cpav yap Sei ra mparrépeva paddov @ pér- 
Aovra; the representation must be /z/e-dike, the action must seem to be 
actually carried on before us. Poet. XvII-1. Cic. de Or. III 53. 202. 
Auct. ad Heren. Iv 55.68. Demonstratio, gquum tta verbis res exprimitur 
ut geri negotium et res ante oculos esse videatur;: with examples. Cic. de 
Inv. I 54. 104, 55.107; 11 26. 78. Quint. VIII 3. 81. évépyea, Ib. § 80. 
Infra § 3, uyuxa eivat evepyotvra. aiverat, § 4, xewovpeva xat (ovra roel. 
See Whately’s Rhetoric above referred to. This ‘energy’ includes Proso- 
popoeta or Personification : illustrated in Whately’s note f. Demetr. x. 
épunveias §§ 81, 82, quotes éppifev Sé payn. Campbell, P77. of Rhet., has a 
section, III 1.4, on “ Things animate for things lifeless.” 

tetpaywros comes from Simonides—or rather from the Pythagoreans, 
who by a square number or figure symbolized (or, as Aristotle tells us, 
Met. A, actually identified it with) completeness, and perfect equality in 
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the shape of justice. It was their type of perfection. Bergk, Fr. Lyr. Gr. 
p- 747 [p. 869, ed. 21, Simon. Fr. 5, av3p’ dyaboy...xepoi te nat mooi xat 
vow terpaywvoy. Plat. Protag. 339 B. Arist. Eth. N. 111, 11006 21,6 ¥ 
ws ddnOds dyabds cal rerpaywros dvev oyov. Comp. Hor. Sat. II vii. 86, 
in se thso totus teres atque rotundus. 

The second extract quoted from Isocr. Phil. § 127 requires the con- 
text to justify its selection as an example of animated style; with that, it 
becomes very striking. The orator is contrasting the entire freedom of 
view which Philip’s commanding position allows him, as compared with 
the narrow patriotism enforced upon those who are ‘fast bound’ in the 
constitution and laws of their native cities; which he expresses by ce 
3’ donep aherov yeyemmpevoy dnacav rv ‘EAAd8a srarpida vopilew x.r-A.—a 
flight quite beyond Isocrates’ ordinary range of imagination. The meta- 
phor is of course derived from the sacred cattle which were devoted to 
the worship of some god, and left free from the ordinary labours of the 
plough and cart, to roam and graze at large in the sacred precincts, the 
rénevos Of his temple. See Plat. Protag. 320 A, Rep. VI 498 Cc, and the 
notes of the Comm.: Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 666, 684 (Paley) and the note 
there (also Blomfield’s Glossary, 687), Eur. Ion 822, 6 8 éy Geod doporoey 
aderos, ws AaOor, macdeverat. 

The difference between the mere metaphor rerpayovos, and the meta- 
phor which also vivifies and animates, is this: in a square there is neither 
life nor action ; in ‘blooming’ we have the life of a plant, in aderoyv of an 
animal, in g@favres the vigour and impetuosity of living human beings. 

§ 3. ‘And Homer's frequent employment of the figure which invests 
inanimate objects with life and motion by the medium of the metaphor. 
But in all of them it is by representing (objects) as animated—setting 
them as it were in action—that he distinguishes himself (acquires his 
popularity, secures our approbation): in the following for instance: 
‘again (this belongs to the preceding sentence: avdts: éretra medovde 
nvAivdero Aaas avaidns is the reading of Homer, Od. XI 598): then to the 
plain rolled the ruthless (remorseless) stone”’ [“ Downward anon to the 
valley the boulder remorselessly bounded”]. The animating metaphor 
is of course in dyads, which attributes not only life, but also shameless- 
ness, recklessness, remorselessness, want of mercy and proper feeling, to 
thestone. Whately, u.s., ingeniously, but not correctly: ‘provoking’, mock- 
ing Sisyphus’ efforts, dvacé7, in the same sense, ruthless, pitiless, Soph. 
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Oed. Col. 516. aidds, clementia, misericordia, opposed to Apacs, crudelis, 
Elmsl. ad Med. 461. This line has always been quoted as an example 
of ‘the sound an echo to the sense.” 

‘And, “the arrow flew”—like a bird’—Hom. II. N [x1] 587. 

‘ And, “raging or yearning to fly to its mark”’, Il. A [iv] 126. This 
attributes human feelings and passions to the arrow, diords. He might 
have added aAro in line 125. 

‘And, (sc. ra 8ovpa Opaceawy ard xeipov) “longing to taste blood” 
(more lit. ‘to take their fill of flesh’). 11 A [XI] 574, Paley ad loc. 

‘And “the spear-point panting, quivering in its eagerness, rushed 
through his breast”’. 

On these extracts, Whately, Rhes. u. s., note, well observes, “that 
there is a peculiar aptitude in some of these expressions: an arrow or 
dart from it flying with a spinning motion quivers violently when it is 
fixed ; thus suggesting the idea of one quivering with eagerness”. This 
is particularly applicable to the two last extracts. In the third, feravro 
may help to convey this. The darts which fell short of their aim, 
struck, were fixed, in the ground, and there stood quivering. ‘“ And 
winged the shaft that quivered in his heart”. Byron (of Kirke White), 
in English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. Gaisford, in Variorum not. 
p. 426, adds Od. ¢ 175, vijes, dyadAopevas (exulting) Ards ovpm. Eustath. ad 
loc, cal 6pa@ TO dyaANopevat, ws eri epyvyov trav veav AcxOev. Soph. Aj. 581, 
mpos Tropovre mppart, and this Schol., rouys émbupetv, aorep ef atoOnow 
elyev. Plut. on Pyth. 398 4. See also in Heitz, Verl. Schrift. Arist. 
pp. 278, 9, some passages from the Schol. to Homer, and that of Plutarch, 
on this peculiarity of Homer. 

‘For in all these by reason of the living character (with which they 
are invested) they appear to be in action: for “shameless conduct”, 
and “quivering with eagerness” and the rest, all express forms of activity 
(implying life). But these he has applied to them through the medium 
of the proportional metaphor, for as the stone is to Sisyphus, so is 
the shameless actor to him who is shamelessly treated’. 3 


P. 1412, 


p. 130. 
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I am sorry to be obliged to differ from our author in the view he 
here takes of the meaning of dva:djs. The notion of “reckless impu- 
dence”, conveyed by his equivalent dvaicyuvros, seems to me altogether 
alien from the Homeric conception of it. I can’t think that “reckless 
impudence”, dvaicyuvria, is what Homer meant to attribute to the stone 
-when he called it dvacdjs, but ‘unmerciful treatment’. At all events it 
is better than Pope’s “ huge round stone.” 

§ 4. ‘In his most approved similes too (as well as metaphors) he 
deals thus (employs this treatment) with inanimate things (ei ‘in the case 
of’ upon, applying to): “ (Waves) arched, foam-crested, some in front, 
others (tumbling) after them”; for he draws (depicts) them all as living 
and moving, and living activity is a’kind of motion’. II. N [x11I] 799, 
[‘the waves of the bellowing ocean; Bending their heads foam-crested, 
they sweep on, billow on billow’]. The following verse will shew where 
the évépyeta lies ; @s Tpdes ™po pev GAXot apnpdres, avrap én’ GAdot, yaAn@ 
pappaipovres Gp tryepovecoty Erorto. 

I have followed Bekker (Ed. 3) and Spengel in reading Kiunots 
for pipnots, from a conjecture of Bekker in his first ed. pipyors will 
however make good sense. 

§ 5. ‘Metaphors should be drawn, as has been stated before, (III 
2.12, and 10.5, also 11.103; otxeiwy in the former, uy davepoy implied in 
the words pyr’ émodaoy, in the latter,) from objects closely related, but 
not obvious to every one at first sight’ (i.e. not so related, so clearly 
resembling one another, that no one can fail to see the resemblance 
at once: such metaphors do not pique the curiosity, and set people 
thinking ; and from them you /earn nothing, that you did not know 
before); ‘just as in philosophy also, to observe the resemblances in 
widely distant things is characteristic of a sagacious penetrating in- 
tellect : like Archytas’ saying, that arbitrator and altar were the same 
thing ; because both are the refuge of the injured or wronged’ (thing 
or person, animal or man, expressed by the neuter). 

otov cat ev dirocodpia] Poet. XXII 17, povoy yap rovro ovre map’ Adrov 
éori AaBeiy evpuias re onpetoy eat (this is equivalent to evoroyov, ‘ requires 
quick wit, penetration, natural sagacity’) ro yap ed peradépew ro rb 
Gpocoy Oewpety eoriv. Rhet. 11 20.7, of fables, used as arguments, mojoa 
yap Sei, domep Kat mapaBodds, ay ris Sdvntae Td Gpccov cpg», Snep pacv 
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€or ex ditocodias, see the note, and references there given. On the 
use of resemblances and differences in defining, distinguishing, and the 
formation of concepts, see Trendelenburg, ad Categ, § 59 p. 137, and Sir W. 
Hamilton, Lectures on Logic, Vol. 1 p. 102, Lect. vi. This is the kind 
of ‘philosophy’ here referred to. Diotima’s account, Pl. Symp. 211, 
of the formation of general conceptions or ideas will serve as an illus- 
tration. 

On Archytas, the Pythagorean philosopher and mathematician of 
Tarentum, see Diog. Laert. VIII 4. 79—83. 

‘Or if one were to say that an anchor and a hook were the same: 
for they are both the same kind of thing, but differ in position’ (/¢, ‘the 
above and below’). 

xpepaOpa is defined by the Schol, on ‘Ar. Nub. 218, and by Suidas, as 
a basket for remnants, eis 6 rd mepirrevovra da (the leavings of the 
dinner-table) eioayev adroridecOa. This was usually ‘hung up’, xpe- 
pdbpa 8 eipnrar did ro det kpepapevyv peréwpov elvac (Suidas), Hence the 
use of it for Socrates in the Clouds, u.s. But it is plain that that cannot 
be the meaning of it here, for it does not answer to the subsequent 
description of it, in respect either of the resemblance or the difference 
stated. Rost and Palm in their Lexicon translate it ‘ankerfau’, the cable 
that holds the anchor; but this is open to precisely the same objection. 
It must be something in the nature of a hook, from which things may be 
suspended, and is literally ‘a suspending instrument’, The resemblance 
to the anchor lies in its hooked form, and also in the intention or design 
of them both, which is to keep things where they are, preservation or’ 
security. The difference is that the anchor is applied to keep the 
vessel safe and steady at the bottom, the hook is adove, and from it the 
thing suspended fangs. Liddell and Scott have xpeydorpa (the reading of 
three inferior MSS) with this reference, and identify it with xpepaOpa 
in the Nubes. 

‘And the re-equalisation of cities (in the respect of property, and 
powers, i.e. state offices, privileges, &c.) when the same principle is ap- 
plied to (is the same for) things standing wide apart (very dissimilar’, viz. 
to surface (area) and powers (functions, offices, prerogatives &c.)’. The 
widely dissimilar things which are here brought together for comparison, 
are the areas of properties, and the state offices and privileges, &c., 
which are to be alike egualised. The Scholiast quoted by Vater, explains 
the word and its application in the same way of the equalisation of the pro- 
perties, fortunes or conditions, duties and rights of the citizens of a state. 
Victorius quotes Isocr. Phil. § 40, of8a yap dmacas mpadtopévas imo trav 
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cupdopay, all the Greek cities have been alike levelled to one condition 
by their misfortunes. 

Vahlen has again applied his perverted ingenuity to the emend- 

- ation of this passage. The passage wants none: it is clear in sense 
and construction, and the reading of the text is retained by Bekker 
and Spengel. In the first place, ay in the compound verb is not 
a privative with » inserted, aS avdyupos, dvadduvos, &c., but ava is 
re, of breaking up (dvadvev, &c.) for redistribution, restoring to an 
original equality: so dvad.d8ovac ‘to distribute’ (Wndous), dvadacacbat ‘to 
redistribute’ Thuc. V 4, dva8acros, avaSacpos, de agro ex integro aequis 
partibus dividendo (Herod., Plat., see Ruhnken’s Timaeus p. 33), avavepecv, 
et sim. dvwpadicba therefore does not denote zzequality, but ve-equal- 
isation. What the signification of the word is, appears from two passages 
of the Polit. 11 7, 1266 6 3 and c. 12,1274 46 9. In the first of these 
the word is dpadcoOqva, in the second, avouzdAwors, from verbs in -i¢ew 
and -oty respectively. They both refer to the same thing, viz. Phaleas of 
Chalcedon’s scheme for the equalisation or re-equalisation of properties, 
and plainly, except perhaps so far as the dva is concerned, have precisely 
the same signification: and this is perfectly applicable here. Wahlen 
proposes xal “cpadtoOqva ras modes” év odd dtéxovee tavré. His ob- 
jection to dvapadioba: seems to me to be entirely unfounded, and I 
can see no reason whatever for altering the text. There is another 
slight alteration proposed, which is not worth mentioning. 

énupavera is a surface, here area; and in Euclid, a plane figure, which 
has only length and breadth, a superficies. 

§ 6. This introduces a new topic of doreta, things pointed and lively, 
in the sense of witticisms, things amusing and laughable, such as jokes 
map vmuvotay, OF Tapa mpogdoxiay, repartees, puns, plays upon words, and 
the like. 

‘Though it is true in general that most of these ‘vivacities’ are 
conveyed by (da) metaphor, yet they are also derived from (a tem- 
porary, momentary) delusion (leading to a pleasing surprise at the un- 
expected supplement): for it becomes clearer (to the listener) that 
he has learnt something from (the conclusion of the sentence) being 
contrary’ to his expectation—or, as Victorius, from Azs own contrary, 
i.e. changed, state of mind, which has arisen between the beginning and 
end of the sentence—‘and the soul seems to say to herself, “Really, 
so it is; and I missed it (never found it out till now)”’. (This explanation 
of the pleasure derived from the unexpected surprise,—that the previous 
deception heightens the pleasure of the acquired knowledge—is due, I 
think, rather to the theory which had become habitual with Ar., that all 
intellectual pleasure is due to the natural desire of learning, ‘than to 
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his sober judgment exercised upon this particular application of it.) 
Schrader has supplied two capital instances of this form of pleasantry: 
the first is from Cic. de Or. 11 281, Quid huic abest—nisi res et virtus? Here. 
the listener is »zs/ed by the opening of the sentence to expect a very good 
character of somebody, when unexpectedly, after a pause, two words are 
added as exceptions, which convert the expected eulogium into beggary 
and worthlessness : but is it the /earning, the becoming acquainted with 
that fact, however unexpectedly, that constitutes the pleasure or amuse- 
ment that the listener derives from his surprise? A still better from 
Quint. of a dandy advocate, z//ud Afri “homo in agendis causis optime— 
vestitus,” for the expected versatus', Quint. VI 3. 24 and 84. This 
topic he calls, dectpiendi opinionem. He returns to it again in VIII 5. 15 
under the name of ex znxopinato: and gives two examples. Cic. de Or. 


Il 63. 2555 70. 284, zocus praeter expectationem. 1 have quoted two or 


three English ones in the note to Introd. p. 319, note 3. 

‘And the apophthegms that have point and vivacity derive this 
character from the zzdirect statement of the meaning (from the speaker’s: 
not directly expressing the intended meaning), as that of Stesichorus 
“that their cicalas will have to sing to themselves from the ground”’ all 
the trees being cut down and the land devastated; which is the real, 
direct, meaning: and éavrois, that there will be no one else to listen 
to them. On drodp6éypara, see 11 21. 8, where this is also quoted, 
Stesichorus’ apophthegm also appears in Demetr. a. épz. § 99 where it. 
is attributed to Dionysius (the tyrant; as a threat); and § 243, as an. 
example of BpaxvAoyia in the chapter on Seworns- This is a riddle in the 
shape of an apophthegm: the next topic brings us to aenigmas proper. 
The pleasure derived from these is traced, as usual, to that of learning:. 
and against that explanation in the Zresen¢ instance I have no objection 
to make. 

‘And for the same reason, riddles well wrapped up give pleasure : for 
not only is this (viz. the solution of them) a kind of learning, but they 
are also expressed in metaphor. And what Theodorus calls “novel 
phrases, expressions.” This is effected (this zove/ty, this surprise) when 
(the sequel) is unexpected, and not, to use his own words, “according to 
previous opinion or expectation”; but, as is the custom of humorous, 

1 What is learnt here is only that the man whom you expected (at the beginning 
of the sentence) to be an accomplished lawyer, turns out to be an empty coxcomb. 
It may be doubted again whether the knowlelge of ¢a¢ fact would give much 


pleasure. 
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jocular writers, who alter the letters of words to make jokes’. I have 
given a free transl. of the last clause; with of év rots yedoiors understand 
évres Or ScarpiBovres ; and with ra rapareronpeva, rotovaw, or the like. 

naparotey! is, as I have pointed out in Introd. p. 320, the general 
name for all falsification (apa) or (illicit) changes of the letters of words, 
for the purpose of a jest, rapovopacia, Ta mapa ypappa oxoppara, Perver- 
ston, misapplication, of a word: all jokes that depend upon verbal or 
literal changes. Compare mapovvpos and its congeners, in logic and 
grammar (Categ. init.), applied to wrdaes or changes of termination. 
See further, Introd., u.s., note 1. 

On Theodorus of Byzantium, see note on II 23. 28, ult. and the refer- 
ences there given. 

‘Which is the effect also of /iteva/ jokes (founded upon the letters and 
the changes of them); for these also cheat (the expectation, and so far 
mislead). (This kind of joke is not confined to prose: it appears) also in 
verses. For (the conclusion) is not as the hearer (the /éstener to the 
recitation of a rhapsodist) supposed: “and he trod with his—chilblains 
under his feet” (statelily stept he along, and under his feet were his— 
chilblains)—whereas the other thought he was going to say “sandals”’. 
This mapa ypappa oxoppa, which must be taken from some burlesque 
hexameter poem—author unknown—has its counterpart in Arist. Vesp. 
1167, xaxodaipwv éyd* Goris y’ él ynpa xiperAov ovdey AnWouat. The 
Schol. ad h. 1. (in Gaisford’s ot. Var.) refers, as another instance, to 
Alcibiades’ rpavAcopos, Arist. Vesp. 45, oAGs GewAos tHY neadny Kodaxos 
éxet. map év ypdaypa, rot mapa To p €oTi To oxoppa. Hermogenes, epi 
peOodou Sewornros, c. 34 (RA. Gr. I 453, Spengel) in a chap. mepi trav 
Kopixos A€yev, has illustrated this topic, which he calls rap@dia, by the 
same verse of Aristoph.; and also this and ré mapa mpocdoxiay from Dem. 
de Cor. 

‘Pleasantries arising from changes of letters (plays on words) are 
produced, not by a mere enunciation of a word in its direct meaning, but 
by something (a change) which gives a different ¢vr to it, (converts or 
twists it into a different sense); as that of Theodorus (of Byzantium, the 
rhetorician: szpra, 11 23. 28), against Nicon the harper, Opdrre: he pre- 
tends namely to say “it confounds you” (you are confounded), and 
cheats; for he means something else: and therefore it is amusing only 
after one has become acquainted with the meaning (or circumstances) ; 


1 Al8uuss @yor rhv wepl Bvov oxids rapoulay rapareroijoOa: Sad Tov phropos 
Aéyovros wepl rps dv AdA\gos oxcas...[Harpocration]. 
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for if (the hearer) doesn’t know that he is a Thracian, he will see no 
point in it at all’. Victorius and Schrader have both missed the mean- 
ing of this pun. But in order to arrive at it, we must first remove from 
the text the first oe after @parree which has been introduced from the 
second (where it is required) and spoils the pun. Nicon, it appears 
from the explanation, is, or is supposed to be, of foreign extraction ; and 
not only that, but a Thracian, the most barbarous of all nations, The 
Thracian women were habitually slaves, in Athenian families: Arist. 
Thesm. 279, 280, 284, 293, Pac. 1138, Vesp. 828. This person is ad- 
dressed by Theodorus with the word @pdrre, which means apparently, 
‘You are confounded”; this appears from the interpretation that follows, 
(rt) 9parres oe, which is of course convertible in meaning with the passive 
Oparre: (and it follows also that the first oe must be an error of the tran- 
scriber, for Oparres oe would be no interpretation of Oparrec we ; nor in that 
form would there be any pun). It rea//y means, however, Oparr’ eZ, “ You 
are a Thracian maid-servant”, not only an out-and-out barbarian, but 
effeminate to boot, and a menial. Schrader’s explanation is “ @parrn (sic) 
ae, hoc est, 7hracia mulier fe, intellige Jeferit:” at once impossible in 
respect of the Greek, and pointless. Victorius, to much the same effect. 
The amusement derived from a pun is thus explained by Cicero, de 
Or. 11 62. 254, Ambiguum (double-entendre) Jer se ipsum probatur id 
quidem, ut ante dixi, vel maxime, ingentost enim videtur vim verbi in 
aliud atque ceteri acctptant posse ducere; sed admirationem magis quam 
risum movel, nist st guando inciadit in alind genus ridiculs. 
BovAe avrov wépoa}| No satisfactory explanation has hitherto been 
given of this pun. The paint of the joke has been always supposed to 
lie in mwépoas. Francésco dei Medici, a friend of Vettori, suggested to 
him a solution which he quotes at length, that the Persae a poem of 
Timotheus is referred to, and that we should read Hépoats. But as 
Buhle justly remarks, “non video quidnam in hoe sit face¢z.”. Majoragius’ 
explanation, who supposes that there was a verb Hepeev, of the same 
meaning as Mnditew, Persis favere, is equally out of the question. I 
have looked (for once) into Spengel’s commentary, and find that he has 
suggested an analogy with Horace’s vin tu curtis Iudaets oppedere, Sat. 
I 9.70. The same thought once occurred to me, but I abandoned it, in 
consideration of the form of the word, wépaa:; which, though a possible 
aorist, is entirely without authority. mépdoua is a dep. and has sapdy- 
copat for its future, érapdov for the aorist. The solution I have finally 
arrived at is that the alteration of letters which makes the pun, resides in 
BovAe. This would probably be pronounced nearly, if not quite, like 
BovAn, and the word could be rendered ‘will you ?’ or ‘the Council’; in the 
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latter sense the words would mean ‘may the council destroy him.’ Sed 
de his nugis tam satis est. 

§ 7. ‘But both of them’ (either the two last examples of rapa ypappa ; 
or that topic itself and the preceding, zapa mpoodoxiav: they all require 
the same precaution) ‘ must be properly pronounced’ (or delivered—atten- 
tion must be called to the mapa mpoadoxiav, by a slight pause, and to 
the double-entendre by heightening the tone or some similar expedient). 
The following words, ovrw dé xai ra doreta, sadly want the end of the 
sentence to enable us to determine their meaning. Victorius understands 
it, “tanquam in oxeppacw et iocis amarioribus, ita in urbanis hisce 
sermonibus”: but Ar. makes no such distinction : all the jokes mapa 
yodppa are alike doreia. Vater fills it up thus; odrw d¢€ kal (ravro 
Svvarat ravra) ra doreia (81a dpwvupias): ravra being the before-mentioned 
aydorepa ; so that this is to be referred to the opevupia which follows, 
and begins a new topic: a most unnatural interpretation as it seems 
tome. In default of any thing better I propose the following :— 

‘And so likewise witticisms, pointed sayings ## general (as dis- 
tinguished from the two special-varieties, or two particular instances 
preceding), (require the same attention to pronunciation), as to say 
that “to the Athenians the command of the sea was not the degtnnzng 
(both expressed by the same word, dpxjv) of their misfortunes” ; for 
they derived benefit from it’ (it was the source not of evil, but of good). 
Or, as Isocrates puts it, that “the command was to the city the beginning 
(or source) of her calamities.” This, or something like it, occurs three 
times in Isocrates. The two similar places, one a mere repetition of 
tthe other, Phil. § 61, and de Pace § 101, are probably what Ar. had 
(very imperfectly) in his recollection: the third is, Paneg. § 119, which 
differs more widely from the quotation. 

‘For in both (these cases, or examples) that is said which one would 
not suppose likely to be said by any one, (¢é4. which one would not 
suppose that any one, riva, would say) and (yet, at the same time) is 
recognised as true (sound, in accordance with facts, Victorius, see 
Ill 7.9, éafra § 10): for though it is true that there is nothing particularly 
clever in calling the command a beginning, (in calling dpyq dpyy, though 
in different senses), still he uses the term not in the same, but in 
different senses, (in the second example, Vahlen), and does not con- 


tradict (or deny) the use of dpyy (in the frs¢ example), only in a different 
sense’. The second example, from Isocrates, may seem at first sight to 
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contradict the first, what is affirmed in the one being denied in the 
other. But if allowance be made for the double sense of dpy7, the 
apparent discrepancy between the two statements will disappear. 

§ 8. ‘But in all these cases, the merit (ro ev) consists in the proper 
application of the term (i.e. the appropriateness of it to the thing de- 
scribed), whether by (expressed in) ambiguity (the play on words) or 
metaphor’. évéyxy, Sc. 6 Aéywy : and comp. III 4. 2, oloréat...ai perapopai. 

‘For instance “Intolerable Tolerable”—the contradiction lies only 
in the ambiguity; but this is appropriate if the owner of the name is 
a bore (or nuisance)’, Read with Bekker and Spengel ’Avacyeros ovx 
dvaryeros [not doyeros, with Bekker’s Oxford ed. of 1837]. The first is a 
proper name; as ‘Tolerable’ must be supposed to be in the English 
version. opevupiqy drépnoev ‘the speaker contradicts the ambiguous word 
only’; not the ching itself: the application, not the fact. These con- 
tradictory, or privative, epithets of proper names—comp. the privative 
epithets of metaphors, 111 6.7 and note—may be exemplified in our 
own language by rethless Ruth, helpless Helps, fearless Phear, incon- 
stant Constance, unpleasant Pleasance, ignoble Noble, Hotspur cold-spur, 
and the like. Significant Greek names are to be found in II 23. 29, 
III 15.8; Latin in Quint. vI 3.55. Others are “Avexros (which is pre- 
cisely parallel to ’Avdcyeros in our text) and Nexnrns, Eustath. ad Hom. 
Il A p.156—but in fact most Greek proper names are significant in 
themselves, though they may have lost the appropriateness of their per- 


sonal application. 
‘And, “never make thyself as a stranger, more of a stranger than 


is required of thee”, “not more than thou art bound to do”; the same 
thing (in different words)’. As the words are zo? different, but the same, 
Vahlen! very reasonably proposes to omit oe dei in the Iambic verse, 
ovx dy yévoto paddov # Eévos E€vos ‘more strange than a stranger’; so that 
ov paddov 7 oe dei is now differently expressed, and becomes what it is 
said to be, an explanation; or the expression of the same thing in 
different words. Victorius thinks that one of the two may mean 
‘host’ or ‘guest’; but as &évos is not repeated in the alternative, Vahlen’s 
explanation seems more probable. ‘And, (in a third way) “a stranger 
must not be always a stranger” (or, strange): for that too is again of 


1 Vahlen, in Trans. Vien. Acad., u. s. pp. 146, 7. He also would connect the 
sentence thus, which is a more doubtful improvement, 7 ot wa@Adov Foe det. 7d av7d 
wal ‘ou det” x.7.d. 
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a different kind, or form’, (foreign, alien, to the two others: dAAcrptoy 
belonging to something or somebody else; opposed to vikeiov). 

‘Of the same kind is also that so highly praised verse of Anaxan- 
drides, “A noble thing it is to die ere doing aught worthy of death”: 
for this is the same as saying, “It is worthy to die when one is not 
worthy to die”, or “it is a worthy thing to die when one does not 
deserve death”, or “doing nothing worthy of death”’*, . Anaxandrides 
is quoted III 10. 7 (see note) and z#fra 12. 3. 

§9. Now of all these the kind of expression (language) is the 
same: but the more briefly (é\arrom, r7 A€£ex) and antithetically ', (repeat 
paddov from the compar. éAarrou: I have represented the similar ellipse 
which our own language makes in the like case), ‘so much the more are 
they popular (approved, applauded). The reason of this is, that to the 
antithesis is due the increase, and by the brevity (in a short time, xpove, 
or space, compass, rdér@,) the more rapid growth (or acquisition) of the 
learning (that arises from them)’. Comp. notes on I 11.21, 23, and III 
9.8, also 10. 2. 

§ 10, ‘(To make a phrase aoreiov) it should always have (attached 
to it, mpoceivas) some special persqnal application ‘(rd rea elvat mpos ov 
Aéyerat), Or propriety in the expression if what is said (is to) be ¢vwe and 
not superficial’ (s#fr_ c, 10.5). 

dAn6és] i-e. sound, solid, substantial, genuine, comp. III 7.9, sententiam 
gravem et honestam, Victorius. Metiri se guemgque suo modulo ac pede 
verum est. Hor. Ep, I. 7, ult. also I 12.23, “et saepe ap. Livium.” 
Orelli ad loc. These two, the @dAnOés and the py émmodaoyv, do not 
always go together: when they are separated, the sentence loses its 
point and attraction. This separation is illustrated by two examples: 
the first, as a sentiment, has truth, weight, and solidity; the second is 
well enough written, as far as the style goes; but neither of them is par- 
ticularly attractive. 

‘Because these two may be separated in a sentence: for instance, 
“qa man should die free from all offence”—but there is no point 
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in that: “the worthy man should marry the worthy woman!”—but 
there is no point in ha? (this is superficial): but if they are both com- 
bined in the sentence (then only the sentence becomes pointed). “ It is 
a worthy thing (or worth while) for a man to die when unworthy of death 
(when he has done nothing to deserve death).” Here we have the grave, 
sound, true doctrine, and the antithesis, which gives it point, and redeems 
it from superficiality. ‘But the greater the proportion of these qualities, 
the more pointed and attractive it appears ; if, for instance, the (indi- 
vidual) words also were to convey (et) a metaphor, and a metaphor of a 
particular kind (the Sroportional met. for example), and antithesis, and 
balanced clauses, and to carry with them vividness and animation’, On 
évépyeca, see above § I, 

§ 11. ‘Similes too, as has been already said in the preceding (chap- 
ter, c. 4), are always in a certain sense popular metaphors. For they are 
always composed of (or, expressed in) two terms, just like the propor- 
tional metaphor ; as for instance, the shield, we say, is Ares’ goblet’, (the 
shape of the ¢:aAn is in reality more like an elongated saucer, or shield— 
whence the comparison), ‘and a bow a stringless harp. When thus ex- 
pressed, the phrase is not single (or simple ; it has do¢h4 terms expressed, 
the two terms viz. that are brought into comparison ; and is therefore a 
simile); whereas to call the bow a harp or the shield a goblet is single’ 
(and therefore only a metaphor). [det evdoxipovoa. “in det fortasse latet 
ai.” Spengel.] 

The medning seems to be this. The difference between a simile and 
a metaphor is—besides the greater detail of the former, the simile being 
a metaphor wrt /arge—that it always distinctly expresses the two terms 
that are compared, bringing them into afparvent contrast : the metaphor 
on the other hand, substituting by transfer the one notion for the 
other of the two compared, identifies them as it were in one image, 
and expresses both in @ single word, leaving the comparison between 

1 This comes most likely from Anaxandrides again (note on § 8). The verse 
ran thus rh» délay d¢ det yapeiy rdv agcov. Spengel, Artinm Scriptores p. 20, adds 
6é. Meineke, /r. Comic. Gr. 111 201, 
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the object illustrated, and the analogous notion which throws a new 
light upon it, to suggest itself from the manifest correspondence to the 
hearer. 4 

On the quan “Apeos, see note on III 4.4, and Introd. pp. 220—292, 
there referred to. This was due to Timotheus the dithyrambic poet. 
The déppyé dxop8os for rofov—the point of resemblance which brings 
the two together seems to be the common twang of the bowstring and 
harp-string produced in each case by the vibration of the string. The 
bow may therefore be called a:stringless harp, as wanting the many 
strings of the musical instrument, or, in other words, an unmusical 
harp. On these privative epithets with metaphors, comp. III 6.7. 
The author of this last bit of doresorns is a tragic poet named Theog- 
nis, mentioned with contempt and ridicule three times by Aristophanes, 
Acharn. 11, and 138, and Thesm. 168. He is said to have received 
the nickname of yiev from his excessive Wuyporns. Of all his writings 
only this one phrase has survived, preserved by Demetrius, w. épyn- 
velas, w. werapopas, § 85. He gives the author’s name, and cites this as 
a specimen of a xwwdure8ys perapopd, ws 6 O€oyms maparibera ro (rogsov) 
poppeyya axopdov eri rod r@ rofm Baddovtos’ 7 pev yap Poppty€ xuvduvades 
éxt rov ro£ov, TO b€ dxdpdo jyopakiora. Out of this Wagner, Fr. Zrag. Gr. 
1II 100, and the writer of the article Theognis No. 11in Béog. Dict., have 
made what they print as a verse, mapariQerat ro rokov, poppryy axopSov. 

§ 12. ‘The simile is made in this way, by comparing for instance a 
flute-player to an ape’—Szmia quam similis, turpissima bestia nobis 
[Ennius, ap. Cic. de Nat. Deor. I § 97]: besides this general resemblance 
of the two natures, there is also a special resemblance between the 
two, thus described by Victorius, “quod tibicines quoque ut simiae 
contracto corpore, manibusqtie ad os appositis, cum tibias inflant, ut 
bestia illa sedent.” The resemblance is quite sufficient to justify the 
simile. . 

In the next example we must (with Bekker and Spengel) read, after 
MS A‘, Avxv@ [not Avg], and omit e’s. 

‘And a short-sighted man to a lamp with water dropping upon it’. 
The involuntary contraction, the convulsive winking, of the half-closed 
eyes of the short-sighted man is compared to the fizzing, spirting, and 
sputtering of the lamp when water is dropped on it: ‘because both are 
contracted’. puwy (uvew) is one that keeps his eyes half shut, Probl. 
XXXI 16, da ri of piwmes BrChapa cuvayovres opaow; Arist. makes the 
point of the comparison lie in the contraction of both, the eyelids and 
the flame. axds or yexas ‘a drop’; waxafew ‘to drop, fall in drops’, 
Ar. Nub. 580 of the clouds, 7 Waxafdpev, ‘we drizzle’; Waxd{eoGat (pass.) 
‘to be sprinkled with drops.’ Xen. Symp. 11 26, jy 8€ yyiv of maides pu- 
pais kudcks mruxva emipext{wow: opposed to aépoov mivecv, to drink all at 
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once, in /aryge measures. The other is to distribute your potations in 
‘drops’, as it were, in very small glasses ; and so to make up for what 
you lose in the magnitude of the draught by the frequent repetition of 
the little one. 

§ 13. ‘Excellence is attained in them when they contain (involve) 
metaphor (comp. c. 10 § 3): fot the shield may be compared to “Ares’ 
goblet”, and a ruin to the “rag of a house”’; [conversely we have rags 
described as épeima yxAavidioy, Soph. Fragm. (Niobe) 400, comp. Eur. 
Troad. 1025. ] 

‘And Niceratus may be said to be “a Niceratus stung by Pratys”— 
according to Thrasymachus’ simile, when he saw Niceratus after his 
defeat by Pratys in the rhapsodical contest, and still all dishevelled . 
and dirty (squalid)’; with the marks of the long and laborious struggle 
still fresh upon him; before he had had time to shave and dress. 
xouzav is here used in the unusual sense of long hair as a sign of neglect, 
incomtis capillis, uncombed, unkempt : in the ordinary acceptation long 
hair is a sign of foppery, or the distinctive mark of a young man of 
fashion, Arist. Eq. 580, except at Sparta, Rhet. I 9.26, where it wasa 
national distinction, év Aaxedaipor, xopay xadov: as it was likewise in 
the Homeric ages, when the Achaeans were xapyxopowrtes. 

Of the many Niceratuses whose names appear in Sauppe’s /zd. Nom. 
ad Or. Att. p. 102, there are two better known to us than the rest, (1) 
the son of the distinguished Athenian general, who appears as one of 
the guests in Xenophon’s banquet, in Lysias, &c., and was put to death 
by the Thirty tyrants. If the Thrasymachus who made the remark upon 
him be—as he doubtless is—the famous Sophist, this must be the Nice- 
ratus who is here meant. The second, mentioned in Dem. c. Mid. § 165, 
and afterwards in a list of witnesses with the name of his deme ’Ayep- 
Sovavos, § 168, was probably the grandson of the other; for the names of 
Nicias and Niceratus seem to have alternated in successive generations 
in this family, as they did in that of Callias and Hipponicus. These 
two are habitually confounded by Taylor, Reiske (see his Ind. ad 
Dem.) and others; and the confusion still exists in Smith’s Biographical 
Dictionary, although Buttmann proved their diversity (in Exc. vill ad 
Dem. c. Mid.). Sauppe likewise, in his Jad. Nom. ad Or. Att. p. 102, 
distinguishes them. Several other Niciases and Niceratuses APPA in 
Sauppe’s /zdex, u. s. 

Niceratus had engaged in a contest with one Pratys, a professional 
rhapsodist, and, being in all probability an amateur, had been defeated. 
In this state, and still bearing all the marks of it on his person, he is 
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encountered by Thrasymachus, who thereupon compares him to “a Phi- 
loctetes bitten or stung by Pratys.” Schneider on Xen. Sympos. III 5 
supposes that “the subject of the recitation in which Niceratus was 
beaten was the account in Lesches’ ‘little Iliad’ of the story of Philoc- 
tetes in which was related the calamity arising from the serpent’s bite ; 
alluded to by Homer, Il. B 721”; and by Soph. Phil. 267, mAnyévr 
€xi8vns aypiw yapaypart, and 632. 

. ‘Wherein the poets are most condemned when they fail, and ap- 
plauded when they succeed’. éxmimrecty is properly said of an actor 
who is hissed off the stage, and hence of condemnation, disapproba- 
tion, in general.: Poet. XVIII 15, émei cai "Ayddwv éférecer év rour@ pove, 
Dem. de Cor. § 265, é&émmres (Aeschines) éyd 8 éovpirrov. Metaphor- 
ically, Plat. Gorg. 517 A, ov yap ay eémecov (éxmimrey omnino dicuntur 
ea quae reiiciuntur et repudiantur ; Stallbaum). exp/lodi, exactus, Ter. Prol. 
(2) Hec. 4. et 7. The opposite of the agent is éxBaddewy ‘to hiss off the 
stage’; Dem. de F. L. § 389 (of Aeschines again, as acting Thyestes), 
é£eBadXere avrov kal é£ecupirrere ex trav Oearpav. 

‘I mean when they make (the two members) correspond (bring into 
comparison, note on dzodiovac1 1.7). “ He wears his legs as curly as 
parsley.” (odAos, Buttmann Lexil. No. 44 and 88). “Like Philammon, 
at close quarters with the sack”’, Philammon, a famous Athenian ath- 
lete, gained the prize at the Olympian games, Dem. de Cor. § 319. 

Harpocr. ®. ray "A@nvaiov mixrnv. Eustath. ad Hom. Il.» p. 1324, 
quoted in Dissen’s note on Dem. 1. c. 

(vyopaxeiv] of a close struggle, desperate encounter, prop. of two 
oxen under the yoke, or of any yoke-fellows. Ruhnken ad Tim. s. v. 

Tp Kopuxp] kadpuxas, GvdAakos. Suidas. OvAdkiov. fore 8é Sepparivoy 
dyyciov, opotoy doxp. Hesychius. ‘A sack filled with bran and olive husks 
for the young, and sand for the more robust, and then suspended at a 
certain height, and swung backwards and forwards by the players.’ 
Dict. Ant. art. ‘Baths,’ p. 144 4, It is evident that this describes only ove 
use of it, namely for amusement or exercise at the baths: this game was 
called xwpuxopaxia. The other purpose for which it was employed was 
plainly from this passage that of boxers, who fractised upon it. [Com- 
pare Plautus, Rudens 722, follem pugilatorium factam et pendentem 
incursabo pugnis, and see K. F. Hermann’s Privatalterthumer, § 37.17.) 

These two iambic lines, from unknown authors, are clearly selected 
not for the /az/ure, but the success, of the poet or poets who composed 
them. 

‘(These) and the like are all similes. That all similes are (a kind of, 
or involve) metaphors, has been stated already many times’. 
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§ 14. ‘Proverbs too are metaphors from species to species: as for 
instance, if a man has of his own accord invited the aid of (4. called in 
to help him) another in the expectation of deriving benefit (from his as- 
sistance), and then incurs harm and loss instead, as the Carpathian says 
of the hare: for each of them is a case of the accident (or result) above 
mentioned’, 

Carpathus, an island lying between Crete and Rhodes, from which 
the neighbouring sea took the name of Carpathian (Hor. Carm. I 
35. 8): now called Skarpanto. The proverb is thus explained by 
Buhle. “Cum Carpathi incolae leporibus carerent, unus eorum par 
leporum introduxit” (rabbits, doubtless), “unde tanta eorum multitudo 
propter faecunditatem exorsa est, ut omnes fructus absumerentur.” 
Erasmus, Adag, Chil, 11 Cent. 1 81, p. 1250. 

A similar result follows from similar conduct in Stesichorus’ fable 
of the stag, the horse, and the man, II 20.5. These are both species 
of the same genus of disappointed expectation, or disastrous result : and 
the proverb is a transfer, a tralatio of the one to the other. On the 
four kinds of metaphor, see Poet. XXI 7. 

“So the sources of witticisms and pointed, pungent, vivid things in 
general, and the reason why (they are such; their vratson Wétre), have 
been pretty well explained’. I have omitted ro airsoy aS a mere tauto- 
logical repetition of dort. On the three senses of d:drt see note on I 1.11. 
Here the sense of “why” is proved by the explanatory ro atrtop. 

$15. ‘All approved hyperboles are also metaphors’, i.e. a mere 
hyperbola, without metaphor, will zo¢ be approved. On the hyferbole, 
Auct. ad Heren. IV 33. 44, superlatio est oratio superans veritatem alt- 
cutus augendi minuendive causa, et seq. Cic. Topic. c. X § 45, aut 
aliguid quod fiert nullo modo possit augendae rei gratia dicatur, aut 
minuendae, guae hyperbole dicitur. Quint. vill 6. 67—76, Hyperbolen 
audactoris ornatus summo loco posut. Est haec decens veri superiectio. 
Virtus eius ex diverso par augendi atqueminuendi. Then follow the de- 
scription and illustration of its several varieties. In Ernesti, Lex. Techn. 
(both Greek and Latin), hyperbole is omitted. umepBodn is in fact 
‘exaggeration’. ‘For instance (what was said) to (or against, for the 
purpose of exaggeration, making the most of it) the man with the black 
eye, “you'ld have taken him for a basket of mulberries”. For the black 
eye! is something red’ (and so is the mulberry; the colour is similar; and 


1 +3 Uxwxrcoy, which stands here for ‘a black eye’, is originally nothing but 
the seat of that, the part that is under the eye. It is thence transferred to the 
signification of the discoloured susface that results from a blow under the eye (vrw- 
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therefore so far it is a metaphor from one red thing—purple is nearer 
to the true colour—to another, ei8os mpos eidos); ‘but the hyperbole or 
exaggeration’ (o@odpa, which distinguishes it from metaphor) ‘lies in the 
excessive quantity’, (i.e. in the absurdly exaggerated number of black 
spots represented by a whole basket of mulberries. Victorius). According 
to Theophrastus, de Caus. Plant. vi 6. 4, there are two kinds of mul- 
berries, red and white, épvfpov kai Aevxov. This is an instance of Quin- 
tilian’s first variety of hyperbole; guum plus facto dicitmus, direct 
exaggeration; of which two examples are given. Victorius refers to the 
saying of an Athenian wag about Sulla, cucdpiwov €o6 o SvAXas addir@ 
nerracpevoy, “Sulla (i.e. his face) is like a mulberry powdered with flour”, 
in Plutarch [SJ/a, c. 2, p. 451 F]. 

‘And another (kind of phrase) like so and so’ (comp. ra «ai ra, infra 
c. 17. 11; this seems to mean the two’ preceding examples, which are 
here repeated, and others like them) ‘is a hyperbole, differing from it 
merely by the form of the expression (it becomes a hyperbole by dropping 
the particle of comparison, oomep). Thus “like Philammon at close 
quarters with the sack”, (may be thrown into the form of a hyperbole, 
thus,) “you would have taken him for Philammon fighting the sack”. 
Again, “to wear his legs curly like parsley”, becomes “you'ld have 
thought his legs not legs, but parsley, so crooked are they”’. This is 
Quintilian’s second variety of hyperbole, u. s. § 68, superiectio per si- 
militudinem, aut per comparationem:; illustrated by Credas tnnare revul- 
sas Cycladas, Virg. Aen. VIII 691. 

§ 16. ‘The hyperbole has a juvenile character, signifying vehemence : 
and therefore they are most used by people when they are angry ; “No, 


not if he were to offer me gifts as the sand or dust for multitude” (or 
gifts in number like the sand or dust). ‘And the daughter of Agamemnon 


aiagp6s)—the special for the general—drwmridjew being to ‘strike, or inflict a blow 
under the eye’, and Urwmtacuévov here ‘one so struck’, including the resulting dis- 
colouration. See for exemplifications of all three, Arist. Pax 541, Acharn. 551, 
Vesp. 1386. Fragm. Apolloph. 1. Vol. 11 880, Meineke, #7. Com. Gr., xtadov 
(a cupping-glass) rots Urwrlos, Antiph. 13. 5, Vol. m1 139. Ib., cracw ordoe, 
padxy paxnv vrwrlas 5¢ ruxryny (éfeXavvev). Eubul. Semele s, Dionysus. Fr. 
1. 8, éxrds 5€ (xparip) kwpwr* EBSouos 3° Urwrlwy. Meineke us. 14. Vol. 11. 2y. 
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son of Atreus will I #zo¢ wed, no, not though she vied in beauty with 
golden Aphrodite, and in accomplishments [deftness of handiwork] with 
Athene”’, comp. 1117. 11. Il. 1 [1x] 385 (the angry Achilles indignantly 
refusing Agamemnon’s offered presents). pecpaxiwdecs is here meant 
to convey the fire, vigour, spirit, impetuosity, proneness to passion and 
excitement ; or in general ‘vehemence’, as he tells us; which are cha- 
racteristic of early youth. It is used by Plato [Rep. 466 B, and 498 B] in 
the sense of ‘puerile’. The latter usually represents this by veavixos, 
which he uses in two opposite senses, of the good and bad qualities 
of youth; either gallant, spirited, generous, noble, splendid and such 
like, or rash, wanton, insolent : also veayias and veaveveoOat. 

‘This figure is an especial favourite with the Attic orators’. 

‘And this is why the use of it is unbecoming to an elderly man’— 
not because, as might be supposed from the arrangement of the sen- 
tences, it was such a favourite with the Attic orators but—because 
it is a juvenile trait of character, and as such must be inappropriate to 
the opposite. 

[It may be doubted whether the awkward remark, xpovra 8é padiora 
TovT@ of ’Arrixol pyropes, which is a parenthetical note immediately suc- 
ceeding another parenthesis and breaking the connexion between the 
beginning and the end of the section, was really written by Aristotle at 
all. The phrase of ’Arrixot pyropes, which is not found elsewhere in 
Aristotle (though we have of ’A@nvynar piropes, 7zfra 17 § 10), is peculiarly 
open to suspicion, and may perhaps be ascribed to the pen of some 
Alexandrine critic familiar with the canon of the Ten ‘Attic Orators’.] 


CHAP. XII. 


We now return for the last time to the subject of propriety of style, 
on which in this chapter we have some concluding observations. Rhe- 
torical propriety must shew itself in the due adaptation of style to 
matter ; and consequently the three branches of Rhetoric must be treated 
each in its appropriate style. We therefore distinguish two kinds of 
speeches, and two styles appropriate to them; (1) ‘debate’, speaking 
in the actual strife or contest of the assembly and the law-court, dyw- 
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vorixy Ae~is, and (2) ypaduxy, written compositions, which are confined 
to the third or epideictic branch : and the first is again subdivided into 
(2) public speaking, popular harangues addressed to the assembly, and 
(4) forensic. This is only true in theory: in practice speeches were often 
written by the orators, as Demosthenes and Isocrates, for the use of 
those who were incompetent or unwilling to write and plead for them- 
selves. 

Under the head of ypaqurey A€£ts are included all compositions which 
are intended to be read, and consequently the whole range of literature, 
with the exception of speeches which are intended to be delivered or 
acted, deliberative and forensic, pud/ic and private orations—such as 
those of Demosthenes. Thus the third branch of Rhetoric, the ém- 
8ecxrixn, is made to embrace all poetry, philosophy, history, and indeed 
any writing on any subject whatsoever. The distinction coincides with 
that of Hermogenes, mept iSeav rop. B’. rept rod moXtrixov oyou (see 
Rhet. Gr. i. p. 401 seq. Spengel), who divides composition into Adyoe 
oupBovreurixoi, Sixavixoi, and mavyyupixoi, the last including the works of 
Homer and Plato, the most distinguished of poets and prose writers. 

The declamations delivered at the Olympian Games and other great 
public festivals or assemblies wavvyipes, whence the name mavnyupexut 
Adyor—such as Isocrates’ Panegyric! and Panathenaic orations, and 
Lysias’ celebrated ’OAvpmaxds, of which a short fragment is preserved, 
(Or. 33, Baiter et Sauppe, Ov. Aft. I 146)—were intermediate between the 
public or agonistic and the epideictic or graphic speeches, partaking of 
the character of both; being declaimed in public and sometimes with a 
political object (as Lysias’ speech, and some of Isocrates’), but that object 
was subordinate, the main consideration being always the display. Iso- 
crates is always anxious to impress his readers with the conviction that his 
speeches are not mere empty declamations, émdeifecs, but genuine zroAc- 
Tixot Acyor—are indeed a branch of Philosophy, which with him is pretty 
nearly convertible with Rhetoric, see xara rav codioray §§ 1, 11, 21, and 
Mr Sandys’ note on Paneg. § 10. [‘Isocrates means by “Philosophy” a 
combination of the accomplishments of the pyrwp and the srodrrexds’. 
Thompson's Phaedrus, p. 172. | 

Isocrates, writing from ‘his point of view, dvrf3. & 46—50, contrasts 
himself and his own declamations, which he calls ‘EAAnvxovs rat moXt- 
rixous kal mavnyvupikous, With dsxamxot Aoyo, forensic pleading and plead- 
ers, whom, probably in consequence of his own failure in that branch 
of Rhetoric, he attacks and vituperates upon intellectual, social, and 
moral grounds. Writing before the establishment of Aristotle’s three- 
fold division of the art, he evidently recognises only two branches, 
public or political speaking, in which national interests are concerned— 
and at the head of these he places his own maynyupixoi Adyo, the true 
philosophy (§ 50)—-and judicial or forensic, in which private interests 


1 See on this, Mr Sandys’ Introduction to /socratis Panegyricus, p. XL seq. 
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between man and man are debated and decided. In respect of style, 
he of course gives the preference to his own kind of composition, §§ 46, 7. 

On this adaptation of style to the different kinds of oratory, see 
Quint. VIII 3.11—14. The opening observation, at all events, looks like 
a reference to this chapter, though Spalding in his note is silent on the 
subject. 

Whately also, in his Rhet. c. Iv ‘on Elocution’, (Eucycl. Metrop. 
P. 299 4, 300 a, 301 4,) has some good observations, partly derived from 
Aristotle, upon the contrast of the agonistic and graphic styles. On the 
contrast of the two, see by all means Isocr. Phil. § 25, 26: all the main 
points of interest in public and forensic, or agonistic, speeches are there 
enumerated, and the comparatively lifeless speeches fo de read, forcibly 
contrasted with them. ([Comp. also Alcidamas, wept ray rovs ypamrovs 
Aoyous ypadorrey, (against Isocrates). ] 

§ 1. ‘It must not be forgotten (lost sight of) that a different kind of 
language is appropriate to each different kind (of Rhetoric). For the 
same style is not suitable to wrztfen composition (that which is intended 
fo be read) and that which is used in debate (in the contests, the actual 
struggle, of real life; nor again in (the two divisions of the latter) public 
and forensic speaking. The orator must be acquainted with both : for 
the one (debate) implies the knowledge and power of clear expression in 
pure Greek, and the other freedom from the necessity (/z¢. the not being 
obliged to) of suppressing in silence (xara, keeping dow) anything that 
one may want to communicate to the rest of the world; which is the case 
with those who have no knowledge (or skill) of writing (i.e. composition)’, 
Comp. III 1.7. Cicero, de Or. 11 82. 337, gives a brief description of the 
‘grand’ and dignified style appropriate to the exalted subjects of public 
speaking. 

The meaning of this seems to be—the orator must be acquainted 
with the written as well as the debating style; the latter implies and 
requires only the correct use of one’s native language, so that one may 
be able to make oneself clearly intelligible : ¢#zs (debate alone) does not 
require the minute accuracy of studied composition, which can be exam- 
ined at leisure and criticized: but since one who can only speak, and not 
write, is incapable of communicating his opinions to the rest of the world 
(rois dAXors, all others besides the members of the assembly or law-court 
that he is actually addressing), it is necessary for a statesman to acquire 
the power of writing well, and therefore to study in some degree the art 
of exact composition. Victorius, who renders ré py dvayxaferOai—rois GdXors 
of actual writing, that is of /e/ters to absent friends, seems to narrow the 
meaning of ‘writing’ in such a way as to produce a somewhat ridiculous 
result. Surely amy educated man, whether he be an orator and states- 
man or not, requires and possesses the knowledge of writing in that 
sense. On ro pey ydp éorw édAnvifew érioracba, Thuc. 11 60, 5—6 may 
Serve as a commentary ; Pericles, in his defence, describing his qualifi- 
cations for a statesman, says ovdevds olopat foowy eivat yravai re ra déovra 
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nal épunvetoas tabTa...0 Te yap yvous Kai py cadas di8akas év tow kai el py) 
éve Oupy On. 

§2. ‘The written style is the most exact’ (or finished: on dxpiBea and 
its various senses, see Grant ad Eth. Nic. 1 7.18, and the references in 
Introd. ad h. 1. p. 334, note 4), ‘that of debate lends itself most to acting’ (or 
delivery: is the ‘most capable of being acted’). Comp. 111.4. The 
reason of this as far as declamation is concerned, viz. why the graphic style 
admits of more ornament and artificial arrangement than the other, is 
thus stated by Cicero, Orat. LX1 208. After the invention of the period, 
&c., he says, nemo qué aliguo esset in numero scripsit orationem generis 
eius, guod esset ad delectationem comparatum remotumque a tudictis 
JSorensique certamine, quin redigeret omnes fere in quadrum numerumgue 
sententias, Nam quum ts est auditor, qui non vereatur ne compositae 
orattonis insidtis sua fides attemptatur, gratiam quogue habet oratori 
voluplati aurium servienti. 

‘Of this (dywvoriey) there are two kinds; one that (includes, con- 
veys,) represents character, the other emotion (in the speech)’, That is, 
not that ayeuorixy is a genus, containing two spectes under it, moral and 
emotional: for this is not the fact, and also amy speech may have oh: 
but that these two elements belong specially, not exclusively, to the 
two debating branches of Rhetoric, of which they are very prominent 
ingredients: the reality of the interests at stake giving more room for the 
play of passion and the assumption of character than the cold unimpas- 
sioned, deliberate w7ztten compositions. The ethical part is of two kinds, 
the 70s ev r@ A€yorri, I 2.4, IL 1.4, and the characters 76n of the several 
ages and conditions, 11 12.17. The emotional is of course that which is 
partially described I 2.5, and treated at length in If 2.16. Of these 
‘appeals to the feelings’, 8eivwois and @deos, the earlier rhetorical trea- 
tises were full, I 1.3, of which Thrasymachus’ @Aeos (III 1.7) described by 
Plato, Phaedr. 267 C, was a well-known specimen. Quint. III 8.12, (In 
concionibus deliberatio) affectus, ui quae maxima, postulat, seq. Valet 
autem in consilits auctoritas (this is principally due to 760s) plurimun., 
seq. See III 7.1, 3, 6, where the two are described. The 70s is there 
confined to those of age, nation, station, &c. Compare with all this, 
Demetr. 1. éppnveias § 193, évaydmos pev oy icws wadAov 7 SiareAupevy A€Ets, 
airy kal vmoxpirixy Kadeiras’ Kevel yap Umoxptow 7 Avots. ypadixn 8 EELS 
y evavayvwotos. airy 8€ éotiv 4 avMmpTnpevn Kal oloy yodadiopery rois 
cuvdécpos. 81a rovro 8€ xal Mevavdpor vmoxpivovrat AedAvpevoy éy rois TAEL- 
arots, PiAnpova 8é dvayiwacxovor. 

‘And this is why actors also (as well as debaters) hunt after (di0- 
xovot) plays of this kind (that is, plays of which the subjects give scope 
for the exhibitions of passion and character), and the poets after persons 
(whether acfors to represent the wa@y, or characters in the dramas Zo de 
represented with them) of the same kind. At the same time, the poets 
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that can be read (that write to be read as well as acted or rhapsodised) 
become pocket-companions, or favourites’. 

BacrafecOa is said of anything that is carried about in the hand or 
arms, fondled, cherished, fondly and familiarly treated, like a baby or 
pet lapdog; and hence when applied to a book naturally means one that 
people are fond of, and carry about with them in their pockets. There 
are several instances in Sophocles—see Ellendt’s Lex.—that illustrate 
this sense of Baoraf{eoOa, as Philoct. 655 of the favourite bow and 657, 
(Neopt.) gorw dore...xal Baordoa pe (be allowed to nurse it), mpooxioa | 
& waomep Oeov; Aesch. Agam. 34, evgiAy xépa dvaxros ride Bacraca (to 
press and caress) xépt (Blomfield’s Glos. ad loc.). Quint. VIII 3. 12, of any 
striking sentiment or expression, a/uendum (to be narrowly looked into) 
et daene pertractandum. 

‘Chaeremon for instance who is as exact (highly finished) as a pro- 
fessional speech-writer (such as Isocrates), and Licymnius amongst the 
dithyrambic poets’. On Chaeremon, see note II 23.29, ult. [The depiBea 
of Chaeremon may be illustrated by his partiality for minute details, such 
as enumerating the flowers of a garland, e.g. Athenaeus XV p. 679 F, 
kicow Te vapkicow Te rpieAKas KUKA@ orehavay Ehexrdv.] On Aoyoypddos, 
see I1 11. 7; Shilleto on Dem. de F. L. § 274. Licymnius is mentioned 
above, III 2. 13, where reference is made to Camb. Fourn. of Cl. and 
Sacred Phil, No. 1X. Vol. 1 pp. 255—7, for an account of what is known 
of him; and again III 13. 5. 

‘And upon comparison the (speeches, Aoyot) of the writers when 
delivered in actual contests have a narrow, confined, contracted (i.e. 
poor, mean, paltry) appearance, whilst those of the orators (meaning 
particularly the fud/z¢ speakers, in the assembly), which by their skilful 
delivery succeed or pass muster’ (none of this is expressed but ‘well 
delivered’), ‘ when taken in the hands (to read) look like the work of mere 
bunglers or novices’. orevds is the Latin éemuzs, and the English slight 
and slender, in a contemptuous and depreciatory sense. In its primary 
sense of arrow it stands in opposition, in respect of style, to the wider 
range, and the broader, /arger, freer, bolder, tone required by the loftier 
and more comprehensive subjects, and also by the larger audiences, of 
public speakers ; the high finish and minute artifices of structure, as well 
as the subtler and finer shades of intonation and expression, are lost in 
a crowd ahd in the open air. So Whately, Rez. ch. tv (Encycl. Metrop. 
p. 301 a), describes the agonistic style, as “a style somewhat more blunt 
(than the gvafhic) and homely, more simple and, apparently, unstudied 
in its structure, and at the same time more daringly energetic.” orevoi then 

1 [So in Introd. p. 328, after Victorius and Majoragius, but compare Mr Cope’s 


second thoughts as given in the #ofe on the same page: ‘“‘ed Aex@évres can mean 
nothing but ‘well spoken of’, Ajropes being understood.’’] 
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represents the comparative marrowness or confined character of the 
graphic style, with its studied artificial graces, careful composition, and 
other such ‘paltrinesses’, ‘ things mean and trifling ’—a sense in which it 
occurs in a parallel passage of Pl. Gorg. 497 C, where optxpa xal oreva 
are contemptuously applied by Callicles to Socrates’ dialectics. This is 
actually said of /socrates, in the passage of Dionysius, de Isocr. Iud. 
c. 13, by Hieronymus, the philosopher of Rhodes ; avayvevat pev ay tiva 
Sumbjvat rovs Acyous avrod (Isocr.) xaos, Snunyopjoa 8e rHv Te Hovijv 
xal Toy révoy émdparra, kal év ravTy TH KataoKeny peta THs dpporrovons vro- 
Kpicews elretv, OU Tavredas. 

i8trtxoi] such as have only the capacity (-xos) of unprofessional per- 
sons, or daymen in art, &c. as opposed to clerks, when all science and 
learning were in the hands of the clergy. idrns is opposed to 8y- 
puoupyos, a practitioner of amy art, science, profession, or pursuit ; and 
especially to philosophy and its professors, as in the adage, idarns ev 
dirocdhas, Prdcogos ev tdwrats. 

Spengel follows MS A® (or A) in reading 4 réy NexOévrwv for ed Aex- 
Gévres. But-I confess that I do not see who could be intended by rav 
AexOevrey besides the orators. Certainly not the preceding dvayvwartkat. 

iStwrixol év rais xepoiv] This must have been the case with Cicero’s 
rival, Hortensius. Quintilian [x1 3.8], after telling us that Hortensius 
was, during his lifetime, first thought to be chief of all orators, secondly 
Cicero’s rival, and thirdly second to him alone, adds, u¢ appareat placutsse 
aliquid eo dicente quod legentes non invenimus (the same may be said of 
many sermons). Isocrates’ Phil. §§ 25, 26, an excellent commentary on 
this, is unfortunately too long to quote. 

‘ The reason is that their appropriate place is in an actual contest or 
debate’ (with dpyérre: supply, if you please, ratra as the nomin.—it means 
at all events the subject of the immediately preceding clause): ‘and this 
also is why things (speeches) intended to be acted or delivered (é#¢. proper 
to be, or capable of being, -xos), when the delivery is withdrawn don’t 
produce their own proper effect (or perform their special function, épyov), 
and so appear silly: for instance asyndeta, and the reiteration of the 
same word in the written, graphic style’—with which the agonistic 
divested of its acting or delivery is now (surreptitiously) associated—‘ are 
rightly disapproved; whereas in debating the orators do employ them, 
because they are proper for acting’. Aquila c. 30 (ap. Gaisford, No. Var.), 
Ideoque et Aristoteli et tterahio ipsa verborum ac nominum et repetitio 


Jrequentior, et omnis huius modi motus actioni magis et certamint quam 
stilo videtur convenire, 
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§ 3. What follows is a xofe, a passing observation suggested by the 
subject, but not immediately connected with it. ‘In this repetition of 
the same thing, some change must be made in the mode of expression of 
each member of it’: (the repetition should be made in different words, to 
avoid monotony. See on the interpretation of this, and the figure pera- 
Bodn, to which peraBaddew points, a full explanation, Introd. p. 326, and 
note 1:) ‘which paves the way as it were for the delivery’ (on mpoodorocei, 
see note on 11.2). “This is he that sfo/e from you, this is he that cheated 
you, this is he that last of all attempted to de¢vay you”’, (From an un- 
known rhetorician; most probably not the author’s own.) ‘ And again, as 
another instance, what Philemon the actor (not te be confounded with 
the Comic Zoe?) used to do in Anaxandrides’ Of wren’s madness, where 
(lit. when, éte) he says (uses the words in playing his part) “ Rhada- 
manthys and Palamedes,” and also, in the prologue of the Devofees, the 
word éyw: for if such things (phrases, sentences, or words) as these be 
not (varied) in the delivery, they become like “‘¢Ze man that carries the 
beam,” in the proverb (ryv)’, i.e. stiff and awkward, like one that has 
‘swallowed a poker’, as oxr proverb has it. 

Anaxandrides, quoted before, 111 10.7. The first citation from his 
comedy, the yepovropzavia, has the rest of the verse supplied in Athen. XIV 
614 C, xai rot moAU ye wovovpev. tov dovpBodrov evpe yedoia A€yewv ‘Pada- 
pavOus xat Tladapndns. On the passage of Aristotle, which he quotes, 
Meineke, Fr. Comic. Gr. 1 166, has the following remark: “ Philemon 
autem quid fecerit in recitandis verbis P. cat II., non satis apparet.” I don’t 
suppose the repetition to have been confined to these words ; all that 
Aristotle means to say seems to be, when Philemon had come to that point, 
thereabouts, the repetition took place. “Num forte eadem verba in 
pluribus deinceps versibus recitabantur et alio atque alio vocis flexu et 
sono ab histrione recitabantur? (This follows Victorius’ interpretation of 
peraBadXew.) Ita sane videtur, neque alia alterius loci fuerit ratio, in quo 
identidem repetebatur pronomen eys.” At all events, these were two noto- 
rious and well-remembered Zozzts made by Philemon in this varied 
repetition in acting the character which he sustained in these two come- 
dies. There is, or was, a similar tradition (which I heard from Dr Butler, 
the late Bp of Lichfield, and Master of Shrewsbury School) of the effect 
produced by Garrick’s rendering of Pray you undo this button :—thank 
you, sir,—of Lear, choking in his agony, at the point of death [V. III. 309]. 
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§ 4. ‘And of asyndeta the same may be said, “I came, I met, I 
implored”’. I have translated this upon the supposition that there is no ° 
intention of distinguishing here the aorist and imperfect: ‘for (here 
again) delivery (i.e. intonation) must come into play, and it must not be 
spoken as if it were all one, with the same character and accent’. Of dawr- 
8erov or Avors, the disconnected style, in which ovvdeopoz ‘ connecting par- 
ticles’ are absent, comp. Demetrius, 7. épynveias § 194, dre S€ Umoxperixoy 5 
Avows mapdderypa eyxeicOw rode, édeLauny, Erixroy, exrpépo, pire (Menander, 
Fr. Inc. 230, Meineke, u.s. IV 284). ovrws yap Aehupevov dvayxaces kat Toy pt) 
OeXovra vroxpivecOa dia rHv Avow" ef 8€ ovvdynoas eirots, éde~auny Kab Erixrov 
kal éxtpéedo, modAny amafeav trois cvvdecpos €uBadeis. Of asyndeton two 
examples are given from Demosthenes by Hermogenes -. peodou Servérnros, 
§ 11, Rhet. Gr. 11 435, Spengel. 

A good example of asyzdeton, illustrating the rapidity and vivacity 
which it imparts to style, is supplied by Victorius from Demosth. c. 
Androt. § 68, duov peroixous, "A@nvaious, Séwv, dmaywy, Body év rais éxxAn- 
ciats, ért rou Boysatos. Add Cicero’s abzzt, excesstt, evasit, erupit. 

The vivacity imparted to style by asyndeton and the opposite (the 
employment of connecting particles) is admirably explained and _ illus- 
trated by Campbell, Phz/. of Rhet. Bk. I11 sect. 2, near the end (2nd ed. 
Vol. 11 pp. 287—293.) 

‘Further asyndeta have a certain special property; that (by their aid) 
many things seem to be said in the same time’ (as ove thing would be, if 
they had been employed); ‘because the connecting particle (or con- 
nexion) converts several things into one, (Harris, Hermes, 11 2, p. 240,) 
and therefore if it be withdrawn (extracted), plainly the contrary will 
take place; one will become many. Accordingly (the asyndeton) exag- 
gerates (or amplifies: or multiplies, increases the number)!: “I came, 
I conversed, I supplicated”: (the hearer or reader) seems to overlook or 
survey a number of things that he (the speaker) said’. (I have followed 
Bekker, Ed. 3, roAda@ 8oxet Umepideiv Goa etrev. Spengel has, rodAa 8oxet, 


1 The opposite of this, the employment of cdvéecuor, sometimes tends to 
produce the same effect. Demetr. x. épunvelas, § 54, ws wap ‘Oprpy (Il. B 497), 
Tav Bowrixdv rokéwy 7a dvopara evredf ovra Kal pixpd Oyxov rid Exet kal pé-yedos 
5a rods cuvdécpous x.7.A., and again, § 63. 
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umepeidey Soa elrov, which does no¢ agree with MSs A‘, and is also ob- 
scure. Bekker, Ed. 1, has rodAa’ Soxei d€ Umepideiv doa elrov, Goa dnpi). 

‘And this is HYomer’s intention also in writing Nireus at the com- 
mencement of three lines running’. II]. 11671. On this Demetrius, a. ép- 
pnveias §§ 61, 62, rov 8€ Nepéa, avroy re dvra pexpdy xal ra mpdypara avrov 
puxporepa—all this is raised to magnitude and importance by éravadopa, 
repetition, and d:aAvots, asyndeton. He then quotes the three lines; and, 
§ 62, continues, xai cxedov draft rou Nipéws ovopacbevros év rp Spayars (dra- 
matic poetry) pepyppeOa ovdev Hrrov fH rou "AxtAAéws Kai rov ’Odvocéws, xairot 
kat’ éos €xactov Kadoupévay oxedoy x.r-A. concluding with an ingenious 
simile ; aomep yap év rais €oriacect Ta oAlya ScataxOevra mas (a few meats 
by a certain disposition or arrangement) soAAa daiverat, ovr kav Trois Adyots. 
Comp. also Hermogenes, mepi éravakn ews, de repetitione, mw. pedodou 

- Sewornros, § 9 (Rhet. Gr. II 433, Spengel), who gives this example of. 
Nireus, with others from Homer, Xenophon, and Demosthenes. Illus- 
trations of this emphatic repetition, and especially of that of the pro- 
noun avrds, occur in a fragm. of Aeschyl, Fragm. Inc. 266, quoted at 
length in Plat. Rep. 11 383 B, the most forcible of them all: xayo (Thetis) 
TO PoiBou Oeiow awevdes oropa Am Cov etvas, pavriny Bpvoy réxvy. 6 8 
avros Upraor, avros év boivy mapav, avros Tad’ eiay, avtTos €oTLY 6 KTaveY TUY 
maida rov enov. After.this it will be unnecessary to quote inferior speci- 
mens; such as Xen. Anab. III 2. 4, Aesch. Eumen. 765, with Paley’s 
note, and Blomfield’s note on 745, in Linwood’s ed. p. 188, where several 
references are given. 

‘For a person (or thing) of which many thimgs are said must neces- 
sarily be often mentioned; and therefore (this is a fallacy) they think it 
follows (xai, that it is a/so true) that if the name is often repeated, there 
must be a great deal to say about its owner: so that by this fallacy (the 
poet) magnifies (Nireus) by mentioning him only once (i.e. in one place), 
and makes him famous though he nowhere afterwards speaks of him 
again’, This is the fallacy of illicit conversion of antecedent and conse- 
quent, de Soph. El. c. 5, 167 8 1, o d€ wapemopevoy EXeyyxos Sta To oleo Oa 
avriorpepey thy axodovdnow «.r.A. and Rhet.1I 7.5. Analogous to this is 
the fallacy exposed in III 7. 4. 

§ 5. It seems as if in the following section Aristotle had, probably 
unconsciously misled by the ambiguous term, used axp:87s and its wre 
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vets in two distinct senses: exactness and high finish in style and rea- 
soning. The general subject and connexion of the chapter will oblige us 
to refer the first clause, with its comparison of public speaking to a 
rough sketch in black and white, without details, and producing no 
effect on close inspection, to the sty/e of the speech—which indeed is the 
subject of the whole book as well as this chapter—though it may pos- 
sibly include also minute details of reasoning. The same thing may be 
said of 74 Sicn axpiBeorepov: in this the style avd the argument may be 
minuter, exacter and more detailed in proportion to the diminished size 
of the audience, and the increased probability of their paying attention 
to such things (see note ad loc.). But when we come to the third degree, 
the single judge, it seems to be false and absurd to say that exactness 
and high finish of s¢yZe is more suited to speeches addressed to him: no 
man would endeavour to attract or impose upon an arbitrator by such 
artifices. The exactness in this case seems therefore to be confined to 
exactness of reasoning and minute detail, as of evidence and the like. 
A single judge—as in our own courts—would always be more patient, 
more inclined to listen to, and more influenced by, exact reasoning and 
circumstantial evidence than either of the two preceding: the mob of the 
assembly would not hear them, nor follow them, nor listen to them at all: 
the large body of dicasts would be more ready to do so: but most of all 
the single judge. The last clause of the section brings us back to the 
point from which it started, viz. differences of style, and seems to apply 
this exclusively to what has been said of dxpiBeca in forensic pleading. 

‘Now the style of public-speaking is exactly like scene-painting; for 
the greater the crowd, the more distant the point of view, and conse- 
quently’ (in these crowded assemblies; held too in the open air—which 
should be added in respect of the style required, though this does not 
distinguish it from forensic rhetoric,) ‘all exactness, minute and delicate 
touches, and high finish in general appear to be superfluous and for the 
worse (deviating from the true standard of pxdézc speaking) in both’. 
Compare with this Whately’s remarks, partly borrowed from Ar., Ahe?. 
c. Iv (Encycl. Metrop. p. 299), on the “ do/der, as well as less accurate, 
kind of language allowable and advisable in speaking to a considerable 
number”: he quotes Ar.’s comparison of scene-painting, and then pro- 
ceeds “to account for these phenomena”—which Ar. has omitted to do. 
His explanation is derived from the various sympathies which are espe- 
cially awakened in a great crowd. 

oxiaypadia 1s a painting in outline and chiaroscuro, or light and 
shade, without colour, and intended to produce its effect only az @ dis- 
zance—herein lies the analogy to public speaking—consequently rough 
and unfinished, because from the distance all niceties and refinements in 
style and finish would be entirely thrown away (mepiepya). This point is 
well brought out in a parallel passage of Plat. Theaet. 208 E, viv ira, 
Q., mavrdnaci ye éywye éverdy eyyis dorep oxtaypapnparos yeyova Tov Aeyo- 
pevov, Evvinus ovde opixpov’ ews ahearynn moppwbev épaivero poi te A€yerOar 
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1 Correxit Tyrwhitt; secutus est Bekker et Spengel. MSS Slxn dxptBéorepor. 


(Heindorf, note ad loc.): “as long as he was at a distance he seemed to 
understand the meaning of what was said; on a nearer approach all the 
apparent clearness vanished, and it became confused and indistinct.” In 
Phaedo, 69 B, oxtaypadia is a mere rough sketch or outline; a daub, with- 
out any distinct features (see Wyttenbach ad loc.). Parmen. 165 C, ofov 
€oxiaypadnpeva, drooravrs pev Ev mravra awwopeva,... mporeAbovre S€ trodAa: 
kai €repa. Rep. X 602 D. Ib. II 365 C, where it has the same sense as in 
the Phaedo. Ast ad loc. Comm. p. 410. And in several other passages 
of Plato. As the point of comparison here is solely the difference be- 
tween the near and distant effects, I have translated it ‘scene-painting’ 
(as also Whately) which represents this better to ws: the proper and 
literal meaning of the word is “the outline of a shadow”, the supposed 
origin of painting. See further in Mr Wornum’s art. on ‘painting’, in 
Dict, Ant. p.680 6. With woppwrépo n 6€a, comp. de Soph. El. 1 164 427, 
where the ‘appearance’ as opposed to the ‘reality’, is compared to this 
distant view, daiverac 8€ dv dreipiav’ of yap Greipor Gorep Gv dréxovres dp- 
podev Gewpovory. 

4 S€ Sixn dxptBéorepor|] ‘ Whereas justice (forensic pleading) admits of 
more exactness and finish’. The audience is less numerous, and nearer, 
literally and metaphorically, to the speaker; they are xearer to him locally, 
so they can fear better what he says, and also zearer to him in respect 
of the knowledge of persons and circumstances, which permits him to 
enter into more minute detail. Also they are not personally interested 
in the dispute, and can afford to bestow more attention upon minutiae of 
style, action, intonation, and such like, and being comparatively unoccu- 
pied are more likely to notice and criticize such things. All these are 
reasons why 9 dixy is axpiféeorepoy in various senses. See Quint. 111 8.62 
seq. After speaking of the declamatory style, he continues, Alia veris 
consilits ratio est, tdeogue Theophrastus quam maxime remotum ab omni 
affectatione in deliberativo genere voluit esse sermonem: secutus in hoc 
auctoritatem praeceptoris sui; quanquam adissentire ab eo non timide 
solet. Namgque Aristoteles tdoneam maxime ad scribendum demonstrati- 
vam, proximamque ab ea tudicialem putavit et seq. 

‘And still further (in respect of the reduction of the number of 
hearers, and the consequent admissibility of accuracy and finish in 
the speech) that (sudaudi Sinn, the pleading) before a single judge: 
for he is least of all subject to (liable to be imposed on by) rheto- 
rical artifices (appeals to the feelings and the like): for he takes a 
more comprehensive view of what belongs to the subject and what 
is foreign to it (this seems to define the kind of dxpiSea that is here 
intended) and the conéest is absent (there is no room for partisanship 
and prejudice) and his Judgment clear or pure (i.e. free and unbiassed ; 
sincerum, pure of all ad/oy, such as the preceding). And this is why the 
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same orators don’t succeed (become popular, distinguish themselves) 
in all these (at once): but where action or delivery is most required, 
there is least of exact finish to be found’. [With 6 dyay areorwy comp. 
Cic. ad Att. 116.8 vemoto illo studio contentionis quem dyova vos ap- 
pellatis.] 

With padAicra vroxpicews something must be supplied: whether we 
should understand dei or the like; or simply éori, ‘when it (the speech, 
or the thing in general,) defongs fo, is concerned with, when it is a question 
of, delivery’. ‘And this where voice is required, and especially loud 
voice’ (to reach a /arger assembly). 

dw, voice in general, means the various qualities of voice, flexi- 
bility, sweetness, power, &c.; out of which a Jowerful voice is especially 
distinguished as the most important. It seems that Aeschines was very 
proud of his sonorous voice. Demosth. alludes to this, de F. L. § 388, 
GAAa THY GArws evrad& erapet rv hovnv cal mehovacxnxes €ora. And 
§ 389, xai rot cat wept ris hovis tows eiveiv avayxn’ wavy yap péya Kal ent 
Tavrn dpoveiv avrov axovw. And elsewhere. 

§6. ‘So now, as I was saying, the demonstrative, declamatory, branch 
of Rhetoric is the best adapted for writing; for its special function (the 
purpose which it was madz to serve, its gpyov') is reading: and in the. 
second degree the dicastic branch’ (and its pleadings). Comp. supra 
II 1.4 and 7. Cic. Orat. LxI 208 (already referred to). Quint. u. s. 
(111 8.63) referring to this place, Namgue Ar. iduneam maxime ad scri- 
bendum demonstrativam, proximamque ab ea tudicialem putavit: vide- 
licet gquoniam prior illa tota esset ostentationis ; haec secunda egeret artis, 
vel ad fallendum, si ita poposcisset utiiitas,; consilia fide prudentiague 
constarent, It is very manifest, and had already been pointed out by 
Victorius and Spalding, ad loc. Arist. et Quint., that this is not Aristotle’s 
meaning. . 

‘To make the further distinction, that the language must be sweet 
and magnificent is superfluous’—the author of this ‘distinction’ is 
Theodectes, in his ‘Art.’ Quint. IV 2.63, Zheodectes...non magnificam 
modo vult esse, verum etiam tucundam expositionem—‘ for why that more 


1 The Epyov of a thing is always directed to its rédos. If the end of a 
knife and of a horse be respectively to cut and to run, their épyov will be fulfilled 
in sharpness and fleetness. So here the end of one of these compositions is to 


be read, its Epyoy or appropriate function is exercised in reading, fulfilled in being 
pleasant to read. 
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than continent (or perhaps d@éscree/) and liberal, or any other virtue of 
character (the moral virtues, of which peyadompéreca is one. Eth. Nic. 11 and 
Iv)?” For mpoodiaipeicOa, Brandis’ Anonymus, quoted in Schneidewin’s 
Philologus [1V. i.} p. 45, has rpoodsiopifec Oar. 

‘For plainly the sweetness will be produced by all that has been 
enumerated (purity, propriety, rhythm, vivacity, and the rest) if we ~ 
have rightly defined what the excellence of the language consists in: 
for why (else, subaudz d\dov) must it be (as we have described it) 
clear, and not low (mean and common-place), but appropriate (ch. 
2 § 2, py rarewny dAdAa Kexoopnpemy, cepvorepay, § 3 Eévnv)? For if 
it be verbose, it is not clear; nor if it be too concise (brief)’, 2Bre- 
wis esse laboro, obscurus fio. aSor«erxeiv, said of idle chatter: here of 
verbosity, vain repetition, tautology. Comp. de Soph. EL c. 3, 165 415, 
TO mothoat adodecyHoat tov mpodiadeyopevov' rovro 8 éori rd moAdais 
dvayxafer@at (by the opponent) ravro Aéyeerx. Comp. supra c. 3.3, To 
doades da rhv adodecyiay, and II 21.3, where it is applied to unneces- 
sary accumulation of steps of proof in reasoning, or drawing inferences. 

‘But (on the contrary) it is quite plain (of itself, and without rule or 
precept) that ¢he mean is the appropriate style’. Of this the preceding 
example is an illustration : clearness or perspicuity is the mean between 
the excess of garrulity, verbosity, and the defect overconciseness, in the 
amount of words. ‘ Also the rules (ingredients) already stated will pro- 
duce sweetness of language if they be well mixed, viz. the familiar (these 
are the ovozara xvpia, the customary), and the foreign (yAorrat, éfnAXay- 
peva, Eevnv tyv diddexrov, c. 2 § 3, c. 3 § 3, sub init. ferxyy moet rHv A€Ecv), 
and the rhythm, and the plausibility that arises out of (the due observa- 
tion of) propriety’ (supra c. 7). 

‘We have now finished our remarks upon style or language, of all (the 
three branches of Rhetoric) in common (cc. 2—11), and of each kind 
individually (c. 12): it now remains to speak of the order (division and 
arrangement) of the parts of the speech’, 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Of the two divisions of this third book, proposed at the conclusion of 
Bk. 11, and the opening of Bk. III, wept Aé£ews nai rafews, was xp} ragat 
ra pépn Tov Acyou, the first having been dispatched in the preceding 
chapters 2—12, we now proceed to the second, on the arrangement 
of the parts of the speech: this will include a criticism of the anterior, 
and the current, divisions, with a new classification in c. 13: and an 
‘explanation and discussion of the proper contents of each. A full 
account of the various divisions which prevailed before and after Aristotle 
has been already given in the Introd. p. 331, 332, and the notes, and 
need not be here repeated. It will be sufficient to say that Aristotle in 
this chapter takes the fourfold division, adopted by Isocrates, and accepted 
by his followers, as the author of the Rhet. ad Alex., viz. mpooisuov, 
dinyjoets, wiorets, émidoyos, criticizes it, and reduces it to two, mpobeors 
and miores, as the only two parts mecessary to the speech; adding 
notices of some superfluous distinctions introduced by Theodorus (of 
Byzantium) and Licymnius. [See Rdéssler’s pamphlet, Rhetorum ante- 
guorum de atspositione doctrina, pp. 30, Budissin, 1866 ; and Volkmann, 
die Rhetorik der Griechen und Romer, § 38.] 

On the importance attached to the arrangement of the topics of these 
divisions, and especially to the order of the Jvoofs, Whately has some 
good remarks, Rhet. c. 1 (Enucycl. Metrop. p. 256). This is illustrated 
by the contest between Demosthenes and Aeschines. “ Aeschines strongly 
urged the judges (in the celebrated contest for the Crown) to confine 
his adversary to the same order in his reply to the charges brought 
which he himself had observed in bringing them forward. Demo- 
sthenes however was far too skilful to be thus entrapped; and so much 
importance does he attach to the point, that he opens his speech with 
a most solemn appeal to the judges for an impartial hearing; which 
implies, he says, not only a rejection of prejudice, but no less also a 
permission for each speaker to adopt whatever arrangement he should 
think fit. And accordingly he proceeds to adopt one very different from 
that which his antagonist had laid down; for he was no less -sensible 
than his rival that the same arrangement which is the most favourable 
to one side, is likely to be least favourable to the other.” 

§ 1. ‘ Of the speech there are (only) two parts: for it is only necessary 
first to state the subject, and then to prove (your side of) it. It follows 
from this necessary relation between them (8&0), that it is impossible 
(if the speech is to be complete) either to state your case without going 
on to prove it, or to prove it without having first stated it’, (the 
imposstbility lies in the absurdity of the supposition: it is a moral 
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impossibility): ‘for proving implies somethixg to prove, and a preli- 
minary statement is made in order to be proved’. All this implies 
that the speaker has some object in view, some case to make out. It 
would not apply to all declamations ; though it is true that, as a general 
rule, even they try to prove sometking, however absurd it may be. 

§ 2. ‘Of these the one is the statement of the case (the setting forth 
of all its circumstances, as a foundation for judgment and argument), 
the other the (rhetorical) arguments in siipport of it, just as if the 
division were (the dialectical one) the problem (alternative guestton 
proposed or stated) and its demonstration’. mpodeots, Propositio: Rhet. 
ad Al. c. 29 (30). 2, mpoexrsBévas to mpaypa. Ib. § 21, ryv mpobeow év apxn 
éxOncopev. Cc. 35 (36). 1, Ppoupeaoréov...rpa@rov mpoGepevous tas mpobéoes : 
wiotis confirmatio. “mwpéBrAnpa Stadextixoy Oewdpnua, Top. A 11, 104 61, 
quod in disputando quaestione bipartita efferri solebat, ex. gr. voluptas 
estne expetenda, annon? mundus estne aeternus, annon?”’ Trendel- 
enburg, £7. Log. Ar. § 42, p. 118. 

§ 3. ‘The present’ (current, Isocrates’) ‘division is absurd ; for surely 
narrative (8uyynots narratio, the detailed description of the circumstances 
of the case) belongs only to the forensic speech, but in a demonstrative 
or public speech how can there be a narrative such as they describe, 
or a reply to the opponent, or an epilogue (peroration) in argumentative 
or demonstrative speeches?’ Onthis Quint. says, III 9. 5, Zamen nec tts 
assentior qui detrahunt refutationem (sc. ra mpos rov avridixov) tanqguam 
probationit subtectam, ut Aristoteles; haec enim est quae constituat, 
tlla quae destruat. Hoc quogue tdem aliquatenus novat, quod prooemio 
non narrationem subiungit, sed propositionem. (This is one of Quin- 
tilian’s ordinary misrepresentations of writers whom he quotes. Ar. 
says nothing here of the Zrvooemium, theoretically disallowing it: though 
in compliance with the received custom he afterwards gives an account 
of it and its contents). Verum id facit quia propositio gens, narratio 
species videtur: et hac non semper, tlla semper et ubique credit opus 
essé. The last clause very well explains Ar.’s substitution of mpodeors 
for (xpoolyioy and) siryqars. 

In Introd. p. 333, I have given at length from Cic. de Inv. 1 
19. 27, the distinction of dujynors in its ordinary sense and mpodeors. 
It is here said that the sarrative or statement of the case, Strictly 
speaking, belongs (he means wecessarily belongs) only to the forensic 
branch of Rhetoric: ¢here there zs always a case to state: in the de- 
clamatory, panegyrical branch, not a vregular systematic narrative 
or detailed statement as of a case; in this the dupynots is dispersed 
over the whole speech, z#fra 16,1: and, in 8ypnyopia equally, there is 
not universally or necessarily, as in the law-speech, a 8ipynorts, because 
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its “me is the future, and a narrative of things future is impossible: 
when it is used, it is to recall the memory of past facts for the purpose 
of comparison—which is a very different thing from the forensic dejynats. 
Comp. c. 16.11. The author of the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 30 (31) includes 
dujynors in the deliberative branch, dnpnyopixoy yevos ; no doubt following 
Isocrates. On &8jynows see Dionysius Hal., Ars Rhet. c. x § 14. 

The same argument applies to the refutatio, ra mpos roy avridixov, and 
with more force than to the preceding, for in the epideictic branch there 
is no adversary, and therefore can be no refutation of his arguments, 
at least such as those who lay down this division intend: though it 
_is true that a panegyrist may have to meet adverse statements or impu- 
tations on the object of his panegyric, real or supposed. In fact, it is 
only in the forensic branch that there is necessar#ly an opponent. On 
this division, see III 17. 14, 15. 

fh éritoyov ray droserxrixey| This is understood byVictorius, Majoragius, 
and Schrader of the demonstrativum genus, awod. being supposed to be 
put here for ém8ecnrixav. This 7m Aristotle I hold to be impossible. Nor 
have I found any example of it elsewhere, though Victorius says that 
Isocrates uses drodexviva: for émidecxvivat more than once in the Panath. 
speech. I have supposed (in note on p. 335 Introd.) that his text of 
Isocrates may have exhibited this interchange from the uncorrected 
carelessness of transcribers. What is true is, that Isocrates, twice in 
the Paneg. §§ 18 and 65, does use éemdecxvivat in a sense nearly ap- 
proaching, if not absolutely identical with, that of dmodexviva. The 
words can only mean, as I have translated them, that there may be 
some speeches which consist entirely of proof or arguments, and that 
a summary of these would not correspond to the éerMoyos in its ordinary 
sense—described c. 19. 1—of which only a small part is a recapitulation. 

‘And again mpooimoy (preface, opening or introduction), and com- 
parison (setting over against one another side by side) of opposing 
(views, statements, arguments), and review, are found in public speeches 
then only when there is a dispute (between ‘wo opponents)’: as in 
Demosthenes’ Speech for the Crown, of which the spooipioy has been 
before referred to. émavodos, ‘a going over again’ = dvaxeadaiwors, Summary 
recapitulation of the foregoing topics of the speech, appears also in Plato 
Phaedr. 267 D, ro d€ 89 rédos raév Adyww Kown waow Coxe ovvdedoypéevoy 
elvat, @ Tweés pév émavodov, GAdXor 8é GAXo riBevrat dvopa. The addo dvopa 
may be éwidoyos or avaxeadaiwors, or madtAdoyia (Rhet. ad Alex. c. 20 
(21). 1). It is properly a subdivision of the éidoyos, and as such is here 
condemned as superfluous. 

dray dvrioyia 7] “The object of the frooemium is to conciliate the 
audience, and invite their attention, and briefly intimate the subject 
of the ensuing speech. In recommending this or that measure to the 
assembly, unless there is an adversary who has poisoned the hearers’ 
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minds against it and its author, or some other special reason, there is 
no occasion for this: and also, the audience is usually well acquainted 
with the subject. See further on this, c. 14.11. Comparison of -argu- - 
ment, and review, can only be required when there is an opposition.” 
Introd. pp. 335, 6. The Rhet. ad Alex. expressly tells us; c. 28 (29) ult, 
that the mpooizoy is “common to all the seven species, and will be 
appropriate to every kind of (rhetorical) business.” 

The following argument xal yap—oAAaus is a reductio ad absurdum 
of the preceding. You say that spooipov, dvrimapaBoAy and érdvodos are 
essential parts of the public speech—‘ Why at that rate (is the reply) so are 
accusation and defence, for they ave frequently there’—this involves the 
absurdity of introducing the whole contents of the forensic genus into the 
Snunyopixoy yevos as a mere pari of the latter—‘but not yua- deliberation’: 
not in the sense or character of deliberation, which is essential to the 
deliberative branch, but as mere accidents. 

There can be no question that we should read 9 for 4 cupBovAy. So 
Victorius, Schrader, Buhle, Spengel. Bekker alone retains 7. The 
following clause requires an alteration of punctuation to make it intel- 
ligible ; suggested long ago by Victorius, Majoragius, Vater, and adopted 
by Spengel ; ~o¢ so by Bekker. Spengel also rejects ére [delendum aut in 
éortiy mutandum). With the altered reading, dAX’ 6 émidoyos Ere ovde : 
Scxamxov x.7.A. it 1s certainly out of place. I am by no means persuaded 
of the certainty of this alteration—perhaps Bekker had the same reason 
for withholding his consent to the two alterations—I think it quite as 
likely that a word or two has dropt out after éziXoyos. 

‘ But further’ (if ére be retained) ‘neither does the peroration belong 
to every forensic speech; as for instance if it be short, or the matter 
of it easy to recollect ; for what happens (in an ordinary epilogue) is a 
subtraction from the length’—not the brevity, of a speech: Le. an 
epilogue is appropriate to a long speech, not a short one. This is 
Victorius’ explanation, and no doubt right (that which I gave in the 
Introd. is wrong, and also zof Victorius’, as stated in the note). 

‘Consequently the (only) necessary parts are the statement of the 
case, and the proof’. 

§ 4. ‘Now these two are peculiar to, and characteristic of, speeches 
in general’, 

It is possible that {:ov here may be the Jrofvzum of logic, one of the 
predicables: that which characterizes a thing, without being absolutely 
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essential to it, as the genus and differentia are. The froprium is a 
necessary accident or property, though it is not of the essence itself: “ but 
flowing from, or a consequence of, the essence, is inseparably attached 
to the species” (J. S. Mill, Zogic,1 p. 148). All this would apply very 
well to these two darts. They are not of the essence of the speech, and 
do not enter into the definition: the speech could exist without them. 
At the same time they are immediate consequences of that essence, 
and inseparably attached to all species of speeches, according to the 
view put forward here. 

We might therefore be satisfied with these. ‘If we add more’ (fol- 
lowing the authorities on the subject), ‘they must be at the most, preface, 
statement of case, confirmatory arguments, conclusion : for the refutation 
of the adversary belongs to the proofs’ (Quint. u.s. 111 9.5, Zamen nec its 
assentior gui detrahunt refutationem, fanguam probationi subtectam, ut 
Aristoteles; haec enim est quae constttuat, tlla quae destruat), ‘and 
counter-comparison, (a comparative statement of your own views and 
arguments placed in juxtaposition with them to bring them into contrast,) 
which, being as it is a magnifying (making the most) of one’s own case, 
must be a part of the confirmatory arguments, or general proof: for one 
who does this proves something: but not so the prologue; nor the 
epilogue, which merely recalls to mind’. 

§ 5. ‘Such divisions, if any one choose to make them, will be pretty 
much the same as the inventions of Theodorus and his school, that is, to 
distinguish narration from after-narration and fore-narration, and refutation 
and per-re-refutation’. In this compound word émi ‘in addition’ is repre- 
sented by ve, and éé, ‘out and out’, ‘outright’, ‘thoroughly’, ‘completely’ 
by fer. da and fer in composition are the more usual and direct 
exponents of ‘thoroughness’ or ‘complete carrying through’, of a thing. 
On émidinynoss, repetiia narratio, see Quint. IV 2. 128, res declamatoria 
magis quam forensis. He accepts it as a division, but thinks it should 
be rarely used. Plato, Phaedr. 266 D seq., in speaking of these same 
superfluous divisions of Theodorus, leaves out ém- and mpo-diyyyors, and 
introduces sigrwow kal émricrwow in their place. These plainly cor- 
respond to the other pair €Aeyyos and érefeAeyyxos, the one being con- 
firmatory, the other refutatory arguments. See Camb. Fourn. of Cl. 
and Sacred Phil. No. 1X. Vol. U1 p. 285, and Thompson’s notes on the 
Phaedrus. 

The general drift of the last clause is this; if you introduce such divi- 
sions at all, you may go on dividing and subdividing for ever, as Theo- 
dorus does in his réxyn. This is followed by the statement of the true 
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TO pev ouv 7 pooimioy EOTLV dpxn NOyou, ¢ o rep €v a 
principle of division: the foundation of my own twofold division, hints 
Ar. ‘But a name (like one of these, the class-name, or, as here, the name 
of a division) should be given to mark a kind and a specific difference’. 
It is the genus A/us the specific (e’oroids, species-making) difference that 
constitutes the distinct species or zd. Now these zames, though sup- 
posed to mark distinct kinds, Aave no specific differences which thus 
distinguish them. A special name demands a real distinction of kinds. 
Waitz ad Categ.1 617. Trendelenburg, £7. Log. Ar. § 59. 

‘ Otherwise they become empty and frivolous, such as Licymnius’ i inven- 
tions in his art, the names which he coins, érovpwors, drorAdyyois and dfot’. 
On iicyainiue and his productions, see Heindorf ad Phaedr. u. s, p. 242, 
and Camb. fourn. of Cl.and Sacred Phil. No. 1X. Vol.111 pp. 255—7; where 
an attempt is made to explain these three obscure names. Licymnius 
was a dithyrambic poet, supra III 12.2, as well as a rhetorician, and his 
prose style seems to have participated in the dithyrambic character. ézov- 
pwots I take to be a word coined by Licymnius for his own purposes: it 
is a dwa& Aeyopevoyv. It seems to be formed from émovpoty, a synonym of 
éxovpifew, ‘to speed onward by a fair gale’, also cvveroupifew, Hist. Anim. 
VIII 13.9, de Caelo, 111 2.17: Polybius has émoupody II 10. 6, and xarovpody, 
I 44.3, 61.7, both as neut. The Schol. quoted by Spengel, Artium Scrip- 
fores p. 89, defines émdpovers (érovpwots) ra ouvevtropifovra cai Bonbovvra 
rots évOupnpact, Kai amA@s Goa A€yovrat BonOovvra rH drodsei~e. All which 
seems to favour the notion that the figurative rhetorician represented 
‘subsidiary’ or ‘confirmatory arguments’, Theodorus’ rigrwots and ém- 
mwiorwots, under the image of ‘a fair wind astern’. domAdvnois is no 
doubt, as in Plato Polit. 263 c, ‘a digression’, wandering off from the 
main subject, Schol. ra €£@ rod mpayparos; and ofo, ‘branches’, most 
likely means places in which the discourse ‘branches off’ in different 
directions, ‘ramifications’: unless the same Scholiast’s explanation be 
preferred, ra adxpa, yrot Ta mpooiusa Kai rovs emtAayous. This would mean 
the ‘branches’ opposed to the stock or trunk, as something extraneous, 
or at all events non-essential. (I think this zs preferable.) 


CHAP. XIV. 


Having considered the divisions of the speech in general we now 
come to the details, to the enumeration and examination of the. ordinary, 
contents of each of the four. These in each case are discussed under the 
heads of the three branches of Rhetoric. The treatment of the mpooiutov 
occupies the 14th chapter, to which is appended a second, c. xv, which 
analyses the topics of diafody, the art of ‘setting a man against his 
neighbour’, infusing suspicion and hostile feeling against him in the 
minds of others, raising a prejudice against him—especially of course in 
the minds of judges against your opponent.. One would be sorry to be 
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obliged to call this ‘calumniating’. Acjynots is treated in c. xvi, riorers in 
xvii: to which is attached in xviii a digression on épdrnots, the mode of 
putting questions—this includes the ‘answer’, repartee: and the roth 
chapter, appropriately enough, concludes the work with the conclusion 
(émiAoyos, peroration) of the speech. 

The procemium is thus defined by the author of the Rhet. ad Alex. 
Cc. 29 (30). 1, dxpoardy trapackev?) kal rov mpayparos év xeadaip py eldoce 
djAwots, Wa yryyorKwat epi dy O Adyos wapaxodovbaal re TH UTobéret, Kai 
émt ré mpocéxety trapuxadécat, Kat caf Goov r@ Aoyw Suvaroy evvous piv 
avrois srorhoat. These rules seem to be chiefly derived from the actual 
practice of the Orators. Some of the arts to which public speakers had 
recourse in the topics of their Jrooemium are mentioned by Isocrates, 
Paneg. § 13. Compare Cic. de Orat. 1119.80; de Invent.1 15.20; where it 
is defined: it has two parts, principiume (the object of this is to make the 
hearer denevolum aut docilem aut attentum,) and tnsinuatio, oratio guadam 
dissimulatione et circuitione obscura subiens auditoris animum, Quint. Iv. 
C. 1, seq. principium exordium. He agrees with the preceding; see § 5. 
On the spooipioy as a hymn, see Stallbaum.ad Phaed. 60D. On the 
prooemium in Rhetoric, Cic. de Orat. 11 78, 79, Drincipia dicendi. [See 
also Volkmann, die Rhetorik der Griechen ui. Romer § 12, die Einleitung.) 

§1. ‘Now the pJrooemium is the beginning of a speech and stands in 
the place of the prologue in poetry (i.e. tragedy, and specially of. Euri- 
pides’ tragedy), and of the prelude in flute music’. 

gpoav\toy] an introduction, ornamental, and preparatory to, not an 
essential part of, the theme or subject of the composition; for all these 
are beginnings, and as it were a paving of the way (preparation, pioneer- 
ing of the road) for what follows (é8omoinais, note on I I. 2). 

‘Now the flute-prelude is like the procemium of the epideictic 
branch: that is to say, as the flute-players first open their performance 
with whatever they can play best (in order to gain attention and favour 
of the audience) which they then join on to the évcotuoy (the actual 
opening, preliminary notes, of the subject which gives the tone, or 
cue, to the rest), so in the epideictic speeches the writing (of the mpooi- 
juov) ought to be of this kind: for (in these the speaker) may say first 
(elrrovra) anything he pleases, and then should at once sound the riote of 
preparation, and join on (the rest)’. 

This represents the epideictic prooemium, like the flute-prelude, as 
hardly at all connected with what follows; it is a preliminary flourish, 
anything that he knows to be likely to be most successful, as already 
observed, to conciliate the audience and put them in good humour. 
“For here, as there is no real interest at stake, the author is allowed 
a much greater liberty in his choice of topics for amusing (and gaining 
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Tis ‘Iooxpatous “EXévns mpootmiov: ovlev yap otketov 
over) an audience; a license which would be intolerable in a case of 
life and death, or in the suggestion of a course of action which may in- 
volve the safety or ruin of the state. Here the audience are too eager 
to come to the point to admit of any trifling with their anxiety.” Introd. 
pp. 337, 8. Cic. de Or. II 80. 325, Connexum autem ita sit principium 
consequentt oraitont, ut non tanguam citharoedi prooemium affictum. 
aliguod, sed cohaerens cum omni corpore membrum esse videatur (Vic- 
torius), Quint. 11 8.8, 2% demonstrativis (Arist.) Zrooemia esse maxime 
libera existimat. 

The évdccuov (subaudt dopa or xpotopa, Bos, Ellips. s.v.) occurs 
again Pol. v (VIII) § z#z¢. apparently in the same sense as here, ‘intro- 
duction’; also Pseudo-Arist. de Mundo, c. 6 § 20, where we have xara 
yap ro Gvobev evddotpov vid Tov hepavipws av xopupaiov mpocayopevbevros 
xivetrat péey ra Gorpa x.t.A. ‘for according to the law above, by him who 
might be rightly called leader of the chorus, the stars are set in motion, 
&c.’ I have given this in full because it throws some light upon the 
meaning of ¢véciyov, and explains its metaphorical application, God jis 
here represented as the leader pf a chorus who gives the time, the key- 
note, and the mode or tune, to the rest, and thus acts as a guide to be 
followed, or (in a similar sense) as an introduction, or preparatory transi- 
tion to something else. It thus has the effect of the ‘key-note’, and 
takes the secondary sense of a ‘guide’, ‘preparation for’, ‘introduction 
to’, anything. So Plut. de disc. adul. ab amico, c. 55, 73 B, womep 
évddortmov eee mpos Ta peiLova Toy Guaptnuarwr, ubi Wyttenbach, occaszo, 
incttamentum, similarly Ib. c. 30, 70 .B, xat woyos...7 Emawos womep 
évdoowpoy eis mappnciay dot, ‘gives the tone, the cue, i.e. the occa- 
sion or incitement, to freedom (taking liberties)’ See other passages 
from Plutarch and others in Wyttenbach’s note on 73 B. Gaisford and 
Wyttenbach refer to Gataker ad Anton. XI 20, p. 336 (G), XI 26 (Ww), 
‘‘ v8. usurpatur pro modulationis exordio, quo praecentor sive chori prae- 
fectus cantandi reliquis auspicium facit. Hesychius, evdooiuov, ro mpo rig 
gons xOapiopa.” ap. Gaisford Not. Var. Wyttenbach describes évdocwer as 
“signum et adhortatio in certaminibus et musicis et gymnicis: tum ad 
alias res translatum.” Lastly Athen. XIII 2, 556 A, of certain authors, ols 
ro édvdooipov "ApiororéAns fdwxev icropayv rovro év r@ ep) evyeveias, ‘gave 
the tone, i.e. hint’, furnished the occasion for their statement. Schweig- 
hauser, ad loc. says, ‘‘Dalecampius vertit guos ad td scribendum provo- 
cavit Ar. Dicitur autem proprie Jraccentus praeludium, exordium melo- 
diae quod praett chorodidascalus cut dein accinere oportet chorum. 
H. Stephanus’ 7hesaurus. Budaeus in Comm. Gr. Ling. p. 874 sq. évdc- 
oipow Sc3dvaz Or wapéexe is expressed in one word évd:dovae XII 520 D,” 
as it is here by Aristotle. ; 

‘And this is done by all. An example is the Jrooemium of Isocrates’ 
Helen: for there is nothing in common between the disputatious dia- 
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lecticians, and Helen’. The Jrooemium, which occupies the first thirteen 
sections of the speech, includes many other subjects besides the épeorixoi, 
and is certainly an excellent illustration of the want of connexion 
between proem and the rest in an epideictic speech. Quint. 111 8.8, 
In demonstrativis vero proocemia esse maxime libera existimat (Ar.). 
Nam et longe a materia duct hoc, ut in Helenae laude Isocrates fecerit; 
et ex aligua rei vicinia, ut idem in Panegyrico, cum queritur plus 
honoris corporum quam animorum virtutibus dari. 

‘And at the same time also (it has this further recommendation) that 
if (the speaker thus) migrate info a foreign region, there is this propriety 
in it, that the entire speech is not of the same kind’ (it removes the weari- 
some monotony which is characteristic of this branch of Rhetoric). 

éxromifew is to ‘change one’s residence’, and applied especially to 
migratory birds and animals, It is always neuter in Aristotle. Hist. 
Anim. VIII 12. 3 and 8, IX 10. I, IV 8. 23, éxromiopovs rotovvrat, VIII 13. 14, 
éxromorika (pa, 11.26. In the primary sense of absence from one’s 
proper or ordinary place, Pol. VIII (v) 11, 1314 4 9, rots éxromi{ovon tupav- 
vois amd ths olxeias, and SO éxromos, éxromtos, droros ‘out of their proper 
place’. 

§ 2. ‘The introductions in the epideictic branch are derived from 
praise and blame (naturally: see 1 3 §§ 3,4); as, for instance, Gorgias’ 
opening of his Olympic oration (a mavpyupixis Adyos, delivered at the 
Olympic games), “ By many’ (or umép, ‘for many things’; which seems 
more in accordance with what followed) ‘are ye worthy to be admired, 
O men of Hellas”: that is to say (ydp videlicet) he praises those who 
first brought together the general assemblies’. Comp. Quint. 111 8.9, 
(continuation of the preceding quotation) e# Gorgias in Olympico laudans 
cos gui primi tales instttuerunt conventus (translated from Ar.). Another 
short fragment of this oration is preserved by Philostr. Vit. Soph. 1 9. 
“O d€ "OAupmends Aoyos, says Philostratus, ¢ virép Tov Meyiorou aur@ (Gorgiae) 
érodirevOn" oractafovoay yap riv ‘EdAdda dpady cpovoias EipBovdos avrois 
éyévero Tpéxav én rovs BapBdpous kal reiOwv GOdXa roveicba ray drwy pI 
ras dA\jAwy modes dAAG ry tay BapBapwy xepav. The rest of his 
fragments, genuine and spurious, are collected by Sauppe Or. Ad 1 
129, seq. [See also Appendix to Thompson’s ed. of the Gorgias. ] 
Hieronymus adv. Iovin. (quoted by Wyttenbach on Plut. 144 B), 
“Gorgias rhetor librum pulcerrimum de concordia, Graecis tunc inter 
se dissidentibus, recitavit Olympiae.” “Isocr., Panegyr. § 3, after stating 
the nature of the contents of his own speech, adds, in allusion to this, 
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with others, ovx dyvody Ort rrodAol radv mpootrotoupevoy eva codioTay emi 
Tovroy Tov Acyor woppnoay. 

‘But Isocrates blames them for that bodily excellences they rewarded 
with gifts, whilst to intellectual excellence they awarded no prize’. This 
is the swdbstance of the two first sections of Isocr. Paneg. Mr Sandys, 
in his note ad locum, gives a summary of the whole exordium §§ 1—14. 
Victorius points out this as one of the places in which Aristotle’s hostility 
to Isocrates appears! The Zrodlem here proposed by Isocr.—the omis- 
sion of the institution of prizes for intellectual competition—is solved 
by Arist., Probl. XXX Ir. 

§ 3. ‘(A second topic for an epideictic Jrocemzum) is derived from 
advice (the deliberative branch); for instance “men are bound to pay 
honour to the good”, and therefore he, the speaker, himself is going 
to praise Aristides’ (atrds is obligua oratio: the dtrecta oratio would 
have been é¢ya: it is a sort of semi-quotation: where it comes from 
no one seems to know); ‘or, to all such as though not distinguished are 
yet not bad, only their merits are buried in obscurity, as Alexander 
(Paris), Priam’s son. For one who speaks thus offers advice’. The 
encomium Alexandri here referred is doubtless the same as that which 
has been already mentioned in 11 23. 5, 8, 12 and II 27. 7,9; the author 
is unknown. 

§ 4. ‘Further (a third kind) they may be borrowed from the forensic 
introductions ; that is to say, from the appeals to the audience, or as 
an apology to them, (comp. é#/ra § 7)—when the subject of the speech 
happens to be either paradoxical (contrary to ordinary opinion or ex- 
pectation, and therefore ixcredible), or painful!, or trite and worn-out, 
and therefore tiresome (reOpvAnpévov that which is in everyone’s mouth, 
decantatum, note on II 21. 11)—for the purpose of obtaining indulgence 
(with an apologetic object); as Choerilus says, for instance, “But now 


1 yaderod, Victorius, Majoragius, arvdua; Vet. Transl. et Riccobon diffcilis. 
Is it ‘hard to do’ or ‘hard to dear’? xaderds has both senses. If the former, 
it may mean, either, difficult, to the speaker to handle, or to the hearer to 
understand, or the recommendation of some scheme, undertaking, or policy, 
dificult to encounter or execute, (but this belongs to the deliberateve rather than 
the epideictic branch); if the latter—which seems equally probable—it is simply 
painful, unpleasant. So Pind. Fragm. 96 (Béckh, Fragm. P. U1 p. 621) v.-9, 
reprvav épéprovcay xaherav re xplow. Pl. Protag. 344 D, xarerh dpa ‘a 
hard season’. Legg. [744 D] xaAex7) werla. Et passim ap. Hom. et cet. 
So in Latin durus. : ° 
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when all is spent”’ (/¢. has been distributed sc. amongst others ; and 
nothing is left for me). [Compare Virgil’s omnia cam vulgata in the 
Exordium of the third Georgic. ] 

Of the four Choeriluses distinguished by Nake, this is the Epic 
poet of Samos, born, according to Nake, in B.C. 470. His principal work, 
from which this fragment is taken, was a poetical narrative of the Persian 
wars with Greece under Darius and Xerxes—“all that was left him” 
by his predecessors—very much applauded, as Suidas tell us, and 
“decreed to be read with Homer.” Aristotle (Top. © 1, ult. wapadeé- 
yeara...oia “Ounpos, zy oia Xoipiros) thinks less favourably of it; and 
it was afterwards excluded from the Alexandrian Canon in favour of 
the poem of Antimachus. An earlier Choerilus was the Athenian tragic 
poet, contemporary with Phrynichus, Pratinas, and Aeschylus in early 
life; the third a slave of the Comic poet Ecphantides, whom he is said 
to have assisted in the composition of his plays ; and the fourth, Horace’s 
Choerilus, Ep. 11 1. 232, Ars Poet. 357, a later and contemptible epic 
poet who attended Alexander on his expedition, and according to Horace, 
tncultis gut versibus et male natis rettulit acceptos, regale nomisma, 
Philippos. Suidas tells this story of the Samian Choerilus, an evident 
mistake. The fragments of the Choerilus of our text are all collected 
and commented on by Nake in his volume on Choerilus. This fragm. 
is given on p. 104. See also Diintzer Zfic. Gr. Fragm. p. 96 seq. where 
five lines of the poem, from which our extract is made are given: and 
the four articles in Biogr. Dict. The context is supplied by the Schol. 
on this passage—see in Spengel’s ed., Scholia Graeca', p. 160: printed 
also in Nake and Diintzer—and runs thus: d paxap, dotts Env xeivoy 
xpovoy t8pis dordijis, Movedwy Oeparwy Or axyparos fy ert Aespav’ viv B ore 
savra deSacrat, éxoves 8¢ weipata réxvat, Vorato: wore Spdpou karademroued’, 
ovdé wy éorl sayrn wartaivovra veo(vyeés Gppa meAdooa. Kat ra éfijs?. 
Which are certainly pretty lines enough: perhaps the rest was not equal 
to them. Compare with Aeguay Movodwy, and the whole passage, Lucr. 
I 925 seq. avia Pieridum peragro loca, nullius ante trita solo, et seq., 
which might Jossibly have been suggested by this of Choerilus. An 
apology of the same kind is introduced by Isocrates in the mzddle of 
his Panegyr. § 74; and another in his dyri8oois, § 55. In the latter the 
word darePpvAnpevovs occurs, 


1 On these Scholia, see Spengel, Praef. ad Rhet., p. viti. 

® Nake, Choerilus p. 105, thinks that this, and not the second fragm. in § 6— 
as Buhle, Wolf, Vater, agree in supposing—was the opening of the poem. This 
is rendered probable by the A\éyor dA Xow in v. 1, of the other. 
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‘So the introductions of the epideictic speeches are derived from the 
following topics ; from praise, blame, exhortation, dissuasion, appeals to 
the hearer: and these “introductions”’ (see the note on § 1: é¢vdoctpa is” 
used here for mpooiusa in general, instead of the more limited sense of 
the preceding passage) ‘must be either foreign or closely connected with 
the speeches (to which they are prefixed)’. 

£évos, a stranger or foreigner, is properly opposed to olxeios, domes- 
ticus, one of one’s own household. This last clause, det dé x.7.A. 1S, as 
Vater remarks, introduced as a transition to the next topic, the forensic 
prooemia. 

§ 5. ‘The introduction of the forensic speech must be understood as 
having the same force (or value, or signification) as the prologue of a 
drama (rov, the drama to which it belongs), or the introduction to an 
epic poem: for to the epideictic exordia the preludes (introductions, 
avaBodai) of the dithyrambs bear resemblance, “for thee and thy gifts, 
or spoils”’. On the dvaBodai, the openings or introductions of dithyrambs, 
and their loose, incoherent, flighty character, see note on III 9.1. Introd. 
p. 307, note 1. It is this which makes them comparable to the epideictic 
exordia, as above described. 

The dramatic, i.e. tragic, prologue, and the introduction of, the epic, 
are compared to the exordium of the dicastic speech, in that all three con- 
tain ‘statements of the case’; the last, literally; the tragic and epic, vir- 
tually. The prologue of Euripides (who of the three extant tragedians can 
be the only one whose prologues are referred to) actually states all the 
preceding circumstances of the story of the drama, which it is necessary 
that the spectator should be acquainted with in order to enter into the 
plot. Theintroduction of the Epic poem is neither so long nor so regular. 
That of the Iliad occupies only seven lines, and states the subject very 
siinply and in few words, That of the Odyssey is concluded in ten, and 
little or nothing of the story told. The Aeneid, and Pharsalia have 
seven apiece. 

§ 6. Having hinted at the points of resemblance between the dithy- 
rambic advaBodai and the epideictic frooemia, he now proceeds to explain 
further the resemblance of the dicastic proem to the prologue of tragedy 
and prelude of the Epic poem. 

‘In the prose speeches as well as the poetry’ (Victorius understands 


hk 
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7. Aoyots!, fabulae poetarum, meaning the dramas as contrasted with the 
Epics: the other contrast of grose and verse is more natural as well as 
‘more suitable here) ‘these frovemia are (present, offer) a specimen or 
sample of the subject (of the speech or poem) in order that they may have 
some previous acquaintance with the intention of it’ (if 7», ‘about what it 
was to be’, as in 16 ri Hv elvac; the object, purpose, or design), ‘and the 
mind not be kept in suspense ; for all that is vague and indefinite keeps 
the mind wandering (in doubt and uncertainty) : accordingly, (the speaker 
or writer) that puts the beginning into his hand supplies him with a clue, 
as it were, by which he may hold, so as to enable him to follow the 
story (or argument). This is why (Homer in the Iliad and Odyssey, 
began the two poems with the lines quoted; and Choerilus—if Nake u.s. 
is right about the order of the two fragments in our text—did not degzx 
his poem with #yeo poe x.r.d., but introduced it in his exordium)’—here 
the quotations from the three poems are introduced, and the sentence 
remains unfinished. 

‘Similarly the tragic poets explain the subject of their play, if not 
immediately at the opening, as Euripides, at any rate somewhere or 
other the poet explains it in his prologue or introduction), as even Sopho- 
cles (who does not usually employ it; in the Oedip. Tyr. 774 seq.) “ Po- 
lybus of Corinth was my father, &c.”, and the following.’ 

“The Commentators object to mpoAdy@ here because the passage that 
it indicates occurs not at the beginning, but in the middle of the play. 
But, it seems that Aristotle has here used mpcAcyos in a more compre- 


1 Spengel puts Adyors xal and 4» in brackets, as spurious or doubtful: Bekker 
retains 7v. MS Ac has 7. By rejecting the words Spengel seems to shew that he 
thinks that Aé-yor alone cannot mean ‘stories’ in the sense of dramas. I think it is 
doubtful. Otherwise, this interpretation is certainly more suitable to the general 
connexion and what follows. On the other hand, our author here seems to be 
rather digressive, and of to observe any very regular order of succession in his 
remarks. So that perhaps upon the whole, we may let the other consideration 
have its due weight in deciding the point. 
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hensive sense than that which it usually bears, for an ‘explanatory intro- 
duction’ in general, wherever it may occur: and that it has much the 
same relation here to its ordinary signification, as mpodeots has to dupyn- 
ois inc.13. Also the analogous mpooiptoy is applied twice in § 10 zu/rva 
to introductory speeches anywhere in a play.” Introd. p. 339 note. 

‘And comedy in like manner’: that is, wherever an introductory 
explanation is required, there it is introduced. Victorius notes that this 
appears in Terence, the Latin representative of the New Comedy, and 
Plautus. Simo in the Andria, Menedemus in the Heautontimorumenos, 
Micio in the Adelphi, perform this office. And similarly, Strepsiades in 
Aristoph. Nubes, Demosthenes in the Equites, 40 seq., Dionysius in the 
Ranae—Victorius says “tum maxime cum Servo narrat, &c.,” but the 
conversation referred to is with Hercules, not Xanthias, lines 64 seq. 
There is another explanatory introduction, preparatory to the dramatic 
contest between Aeacus and Xanthias, 759 seq. 

‘So then (to resume) the most necessary function of the proocemium, 
and ¢ha¢ peculiar to it, is to make it clear what is the end and object of 
the speech or story’ (the former is the Adyos in Rhetoric, the latter in the 
Epic and the drama). Compare Rhet. ad Alex. 29 (30). 1, def. of mpooi- 
peoy. ‘And therefore if the subject (the thing, the matter in hand) be 
already clear and short (or, of trifling importance) the Jrovemium is not 
to be employed’. Comp. Cic. de Or. II 79. 320, 22 parvis atgue infre- 
quentibus causts ab ipsa re est exordiri saepe commodius: Victorius, who 
writes /reguentibus : repeated in Gaisford, Not. Var. 

§ 7. ‘The other kinds (of Jrovemia) which are employed are mere 
cures (remedies [specifics] for the infirmities or defects of the hearers—é&a 
Thy Tov axpoarov poxOnpiay, III I. 5—such as inattention, unfavourable dis- 
position, and the like), and common’, to all parts of the speech. koa 
is opposed to the sfeczal office, peculiar to the mpooiptoy, cai (8c0v rotro 
supra: all these ofher kinds may be introduced in the exordium—and 
also anywhere else, wherever they are required. 

‘These may be derived from the speaker himself, from the hearer, 
the subject, and the adversary’ (‘the opposite’). Cic. de Or. II 79. 321, 
seq. Sed guum erit utendum principio, quod plerumque erit, aut ex 
reo, aut ex adversario, aut ex re, aut ex ets apud quos agitur (éx row 
axpourov), sententias duct licebit. Ex reo—reos appello, quorum res 
est— quae significent bonum virum seq. followed ‘by the illustration of 
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the remaining three. Cicero, who is certainly following Arist., seems 
here to translate rod Aéyovros by veus, in the sense which he explains, 
of both parties in the case. Quintilian, IV 1.6, seems to charge Aristotle— 
if he includes him in the J/erigue who have been guilty of the omission— 
with having neglected to include the ‘auctor causae’ amongst the sources 
of topics for rovemta. Victorius defends him against this, by pointing 
out, as Cicero, that 6 Aéywy includes doth parties in a suit or prosecution, 
actor as well as reus (in its ordinary sense), See the passage of Quint., 
with Spalding’s note. 

‘The topics derivable from the speaker himself and the opponent, are 
all such as relate to allaying (#7. ‘ refuting’) and exciting prejudice and ill- 
feeling (after wotjoae understand avryv): but with this difference: that 
in defending oneself all that relates to 8:aBody (i.e. the removal of 
prejudice and ill-will from ourselves, and exciting them against the 
opponent) must be put first (subaud? Nexréov, viz. in the exordium), but 
in the accusation of another reserved for the peroration. The reason 
of this is not difficult to see; that is, that the defendant, when he is 
about to introduce his own case, must necessarily begin by doing away 
with all hindrances (sc. to the establishment of it; all prepossessions 
against him on the part of the judge) ; and therefore must make the 
removal or refutation of all calumnies or prejudices against him his first 
point; whereas the accuser (the speaker whose office it is to ‘set’ the 
defendant ‘against’ the judges, conciliate their ill-will to him) must 
reserve all that tends to prejudice his antagonist for the epilogue 
(peroration, conclusion), that they may better remember it’ (that his 
accusations may ‘leave their sting behind them’ in the judges’ minds). 
Both Spengel and Bekker write avrov after eixafew for the vulgata lectio 
av’rov ; which as far as appears to the contrary is the reading of all Mss. 
I think advroy for ‘his own case’, /z¢. himself, is defensible. We often say 
‘him’ for ‘himself’, leaving the reflexive part to be understood, in our 
own language. See note on I 7. 35, and Waitz on Organ. 54 @ 14, 
Vol. 1. p. 486, there referred to. 

‘The topics-of the mpooipiov which are addressed to the hearer (i. e. 
in the dicastic branch now under consideration, the judges,) are derived 
from (subaudi yiyverat, or as before, Aéyerat) the conciliation of his good 
will (towards ourselves) and irritating him (exciting his indignation against 
the adversary, deivwors), and sometimes too (8), (but only when it is 
required,) from engaging his attention or the reverse : for it is not always 
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expedient to make him attentive, and this is why many (speakers) try 
to move or provoke him to laughter’. IIpoayet eis yeAwra’, to move, or 
provoke to’. Herod. II 121. 4, oxadwai pu Kai és yeAwta mpoayayécbat, 
Rhet. I 1. 5, els dpy)v wpodyovras } POdvov fh Edeov, I 2. 5, els waGos, et sim: 
‘to carry forward, i.e. stimulate, excite, provoke’. 

eivowy moijoa] “The three requisites in the disposition of the 
audience, according to the later writers on the subject, are that they 
should be denevols, dociles, attenti. Cic. de Inv. 1 15. 20, Quint. Iv 1. 5: 
and frequently elsewhere. Ar. includes the two latter under one head 
mpocexrixoi: and in fact if a man is inclined to attend, he shews that he 
is already inclined to or desirous of learning. The two are closely con- 
nected, Cic. de Inv. 116. 23.” Introd. p. 340, note 1. 

Causa principit nulla est alia, quam ut auditorem, quo stt nobts 
in ceteris partibus accommodatior, pracparemus. Id fiert tribus maxime 
rebus, inter auctores plurimos constat st benevolum, attentum, docilem 
jecerimus,; non quia tsta non per totam actionem sint custodienda, sed 
guta initits praccipue necessaria, per quae in animum tudicis, ut pro- 
cedere ultra possimus, admittimur. (Quint. IV 1. 5). 

ov yap det cupdepe «.r.A.] Cic. de Or. If 79. 323. He begins by 
saying that neither of these topics is to be confined to the procemium 
§ 322, nam et attentum monent Graecit ut principio faciamus iudicem et 
docilem (this is included in mpocexrixoi) ; guae sunt utilia, sed non prin- 
cipit magis propria quam reliquarum partum, faciliora etiam tn prin- 
cipits, quod et attenti tum maxime sunt, quum omnia exspectant, et 
dociles magis initits esse Possunt, Quint., IV 1. 37, 38, criticizes Aristotle’s 
remark on this point: ec me guanquam magni auctores in hoc duxerint 
ut non semper facere attentum ac doctlem iudicem velim: non quia 
nesctam, id quod ab ills dicitur, esse pro mala causa qualis ca sit non 
intellig?: verum quia istud non negligentia iudicis contingit, sed errore. 
Dixit enim adversarius, et fortasse persuasit : nobis opus est etus diversa 
opintone : guae mutari non potest nist tllum fecerimus ad ea quae dicemus 
docilem et attentum, seq. That is, the judge’s inattention often arises 
not from negligence, but from a mistaken supposition that the adversary 
is right and we are wrong: in order to set him right we must rouse his 
attention. The supposition implied here in explanation of ove dei ovpd. 
«.7.A., which Quint. refers to and criticizes, is that inattention on the 
judge’s part is sometimes expedient when our cause is bad. Quint.’s 
reply is, it is not his z#atfention that would be of use to us in such 
a case, but his attention to the arguments which we are about to use 
in order to convince him to the contrary. Another disadvantage that 
may arise from over-attention on the judge’s part, occurs when we want 
to slur over an unfavourable point in our case. In illustration of the 
following 86 wodAol «r.d. Gaisford very appositely quotes Arist. Vesp. 564, 
Oi 84 Adyovew pUGous Hyiv, of B Aloo rt yeAotov’ of 8€ axerrove’, iv 
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€y® yeddow, rai rév Gupov xerabdpa. [Dem. Or. 54 (xara Kovevos) §§ 13, 
20, yeAaoavres adnoere, and Or. 23 § 206.] 

The Scholiast on this place (see in Spengel’s Ed. p. 158), tells, afropos 
of this, the story from Demosth. de Cor. §§ 51, 52, with additions. The 
Scholiast, Ulpian on the passage of Dem., and a scholiast on Ar, Anal. Pr. 
I 24 6 20 (in Brandis’ collection, Arist. Op. Bekker’s ato. vol. IV. p. 147 
4 43 of Bekker’s quarto ed. of Aristotle), all agree that Demosthenes’ jose 
consisted in an intentional mispronunciation of the word piodwros, which 
he applied to Aeschines, pronouncing it picdwros, in order to divert the 
attention of the audience: he appealed to them to say whether the word 
was not well applied: they burst into a roar of laughter, accepted the 
application, and shouted Alcyivns proOwres, Aloxivns pioOwrds, with the 
pronunciation corrected. I entirely agree with Dissen that this is a 
foolish and improbable story, absurd in itself, and receiving no counte- 
nance from the ext of Demosthenes. All that he did say is found in the 
existing text, viz. that he interpreted Aeschines’ feviay ’AXefavdpou—which 
Aesch. claimed—as meaning that he was not a éévos, a guest and friend, 
but a proOwros (a hireling) ’AAefav8pov and nothing more, and that the 
people accepted this version. See Dissen’s note on § 52. 

(evpadera, docilitas, need not be made a separate topic, because) ‘any 
speaker may refer to this (carry back, i.e. apply) any thing he pleases 
(any of the topics of the mpooizov), even the appearance of worth and 
respectability; for to these (rots émecxéot) the audience is always more 
inclined to attend’. (This is in fact the dpery which the speaker must 
always assume dy his speech, in order that his hearers may have confi- 
dence in him, that he may have weight and authority with them ; one of 
the three ingredients in the 760s ev r@ Aéyorrt, 111.5. Introd. on 47Oos, 
p. 108 seq.) In short, evpafeca need not be made a separate topic, pro- 
vided only the speaker treats the other topics of the mpooiyiov with the 
view of making the audience dociles, that is, ready to receive the informa- 
tion which he is prepared to communicate to them. 

‘The things to which the audience is most zuclined to listen are 
things great (momentous, important), things of special interest (to the 
hearers themselves), things wonderful (surprising), and things pleasant 
(to hear; either in themselves, or in their associations); and therefore 
the speaker should always try to produce the impression (é» in his hear- 
ers’ minds) that things of such kinds are his subject. If he wish to make 
them inattentive (he must try to convey the impression, édy py, subaudi 
mouety €O€Ay) Tes—mpocexrixous) that his subject is trifling, has no reference 
to ‘hem and their interests (that is, is unimportant in general, or to them 
in particular ; the opposite of the ra (8a in this preceding topic) or that it 
is unpleasant’, : 
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On interesting and uninteresting topics, see the parallel passages in 
Rhet. ad Alex. 29 (30). 3, where those of Aristotle are subdivided: Cic. de 
Inv. 116.23: Cic., Orat. Part. c, 8, expresses Ar.’s i8:a, Contuncta cum 
tpsts apud quos agetur. 

§8. ‘However it must not be forgotten that all such things as these 
(all these ordinary contents of the mpooipia) are foreign to (outside ; extra, 
not secundum, artem) the speech (and its real object, which is the proof 
of the case, and that alone, al 8€ wiorets vreyvov dare povoy, ta & dAda 
mpooOjKxat, 1 1.3): it is only because the audience is bad, and ready to 
listen to things beside the real question, (that these are addressed to 
them); for if he be not such, there is no occasion for an exordium (to 
flatter him into a good humour, and the rest), except just so far as to 
state the case in a summary way, that, like a body, it may have a head 
on it’, There is probably a reference in this to cdpa ris riorews, as the 
enthymemes, or direct logical proofs, are called 1 1. 3. 

daiXos, as applied to the audience or judges, means here not mo- 
rally bad, but only defective in intellect and patience, too ignorant and 
frivolous to attend long to sound and serious reasoning: they require to 
be relieved and averted occasionally. So Schrader. Comp. what is said 
of the ‘single judge’ in 12.5. Of the summary mpooimoyv, the Rhet. ad 
Alex. 29 (30). 2, gives two examples. 

tva—keanryy] Comp. Eth. Nic. VI 7, 1141 @ 19, of eens yous Kal 
émotnpn, Oorep xehadny €xovea emornpyn toy tipwtarewy, Plat. Gorg. 505 D, 
GAN’ ove rods pvOovs acl peragd Oéuts eivat aradelmev, GAN émévras, iva 
py dvev xehadis mepiiy. Phaedr. 264 C, deivy wdvra Acyor dowep (Gov ovy- 
eoTavat capa Tt xovra avroy avrov, more pyre axépadoy pyre Grovy, x.T.X. 
Phileb. 66 D. Polit. 277°C. Legg. vI 752 A. Stallbaum and Heindorf 
ad loc. Gorg. Thompson ad loc. Phaedri [et Gorg.]. The notion con- 
veyed in all these places is the same, a headless animal is :azcomplete. 
See note in Introd. p. 341, on the book, which, without a preface, looks 
like a man going out into the street without his hat. This gives the same 
notion of want of finish and completeness. Quint. IV 1.72, Haec de 
prooemio, quoties erit cius usus: non semper autem est; nam et super- 
vacuum aliquando est, si sit pracparatus satis etiam sine hoc tudex, aut 
si res pracparatione non eget. Aristoteles quidem in totum id necessa- 
rium apud bonos iudices negat; seq. Comp. X11 10.52, Quod st mthi des con- 
cilium tudicum sapientum...JNeque enim affectus omnino movendi sunt, 
nec aures delectatione mulcendae, quum etiam prooemia supervacua esse 
apud tales Aristoteles existimet. 

§ 9. ‘ Besides, this making the hearers disposed to listen (keep up 
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their attention), is common to all the parts of the speech alike, wherever 
it is required: for they are more inclined to relax it anywhere rather than 
at the opening. It is absurd therefore to fix its place (‘ post’ it) at the 
beginning, a time when everybody listens with the greatest attention’. 
Cic. de Or. II 79. 323 quoted on § 7, ov yap det ovpdheper. Also Quint. IV. 
1. 73, who follows Arist. in quoting Prodicus’ artifice. ‘And therefore, 
(not only at the beginning, but) wherever there is occasion, such phrases 
as this must be used, “And now attend to what I say, for it is no more 
my affair than yours”; or, “I'll tell such a strange thing—or a thing so 
marvellous—as you have never yet heard before.” And this is like 
what Prodicus said, “ whenever his audience were inclined to be drowsy, 
he would slip them in a taste of the fifty drachm”’. mapepBaddAccy, 
throw them in by the side of the rest, on the sly, (rapadiuyeioOa, infra 
16.5). The ‘fifty dracham’ was Prodicus’ most famous, and interesting, 
and expensive lecture. Plat. Crat. 384 B, Zwxp. Ei gév ovw €yd On axnxoy 
mapa Ilpodixou thy mevrnxovradpaxpov éridecéw, Hy axovoavre Umapxet rept 
rouro merawevoba, as pyoty éxeivos, oddev av éexaAve ce avrixa pada eidevac 
ry adnOecay trepi Gvopatay cpbarnros’ viv Se ovK axrkoa, GAAa THY Spayeaiay, 
§ 10. ‘But (that all this is beside the point, and extra artem.,) that it 
is not addressed to the hearer as a hearer (read by all means 9 axpoarys 
Sc. dort: 1.¢., that it is addressed to him as a hearer and something more, 
as a man liable to all the defects and infirmities and feelings above men- 
tioned) ‘is plain: for speakers invariably employ their exordia either in 
prejudicing (the audience against the adversary), or in the endeavour to 
remove similar apprehensions (of the like suspicions and prejudices) 
from themselves’. If the audience were mere impartial listeners, met 
there to hear and judge the case, and nothing more; there would be no 
occasion for all this accusation and defence with which the orators 
always fill their Jrooemia. | 
The first example referred to, the excuse of the @uAa€ for his lack 
of speed and his unwelcome message, Soph. Antig. 223 seq., is a case 
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of adrodoyeicba: poBous, ‘to remove the threatened danger, or postpone 
it as long as he can, by a defence’: and the application is, that if he 
had not been afraid of Creon, if he had been quite sure that Creon 
was an altogether impartial hearer, he would not have indulged in 
such a long preface. The second is an example of the same kind 
from Eur. Iph. Taur. 1162, Thoas to Iphigenia, ri @pomudes veoypdv ; 
é£av8a capes. The actual defence is confined to one line (1161), but 
Thoas suspects her of entering upon a long apology. Buhle, who 
could not have looked at the passage, says “Iphig. longo exordio uten- 
tem.” The Scholiast (Spengel’s Ed. p. 161) here gives a long paraphrase 
of the watchman’s speech. After this, incredible as it may appear, he 
adds ro 8é ri ppotusaly rod Kpéovrds dors A€yovros, as if this had been a 
continuation of the line from the Antigone. 

‘And those who have, or suppose themselves to have, a bad case (#7. 
their case bad) are apt to indulge in long prooemia: for it is better for 
them to dwell upon anything rather than upon their case’.—This also is 
illustrated by the speech of the @uAaé in the Antigone: and perhaps was 
suggested by it; for it is not very consecutive—‘And this is why slaves 
(when charged with a fault, and excusing themselves to their masters) 
never answer the questions directly, but (state) the attending (surrounding) 
circumstances, and make a long (roundabout) preface (before they come 
tothe pointy. On ra xuxdg see 19. 33. Victorius quotes Virg. Georg. 1! 45, 
Non hic te carmine ficto Atque per ambages et longa exorsa tenebo. 

§ 11. ‘The topics for conciliating good will have been already stated’ 
(didXia Il 4, GAeos 11 8, especially, from the quotation following. 11 1.7, 
wept & evvoias nal didias ev rois wept ra wéby Aexréow viv. Cic. de Inv. 
1 16, 22, denevolentia guattuor ex locis comparatur, seq.) ‘as well as 
(for exciting) any feeling of the same kind in general’ (any of the ay in 
Bk. 11 2—11). And since the saying is true, seeing that it is well said 
“Grant that I may come to the Phaeacians an object of love and pity”— 
Hom. Od. »’ [v11] 327,—it follows that these two (to make ourselves 


loveable and pitiable) are what we ought to aim at (for this purpose). 
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8vo] here is indeclinable, like du¢w sometimes. As only the first four 
numerals in Greek (and Sanskrit; the first three in Latin) are declinable ; 
8vo occasionally follows the general rule of indeclinability. In Homer 
this is the usual form (see Damm’s Lex. s. v.); in later and Attic writers 
not so frequent. Several examples are to be found in Ellendt’s Lex, Soph., 
Sturz, Lex. Xen. See Schweighauser, Lex. Herod. for instances with 
fem. plur. Analogous to this of Arist. is 8vo véwy avethxvopevay, Thuc. 
II 89. Aristoph. dvo pupiides roy Snporicay. Plat. Gorg. 464 B, dvo 
Aéyw réxvas. Eur. Bacch. 916, dvo yAdious. Orest. 1401, A€ovres duo, 
Phoer, 55, &c. 

‘In the epideictic prooemia the hearer must be made to suppose that 
he is a sharer in the praise, either personally, or by his family, or his 
studies and pursuits, or at any rate somehow or other: for what Socrates 
(i.e. Plato, Menex. 235 D, supra I 9. 30) says in his funeral oration is 
quite true, that it is easy enough to praise Athenians at (friendly) Athens ; 
the difficulty lies in doing it at Sparta (amongst rivals and enemies)’, The 
old adj. ayos, ‘some’, survives in several forms found in most Greek 
authors; dpdés (yé wos) and dup (yé mp), SC. 68, dpov, dudbev, and the 
compounds ovdapos, ovdapds, ovdupov, ovdapuiy (or pp), ovdaudber, ovdapoce, 
and the same with py. 

§ 12. ‘The exordia of the public oration are borrowed from those of 
the forensic speech, but are naturally very rare in it: for in fact the sub- 
ject of it is one with which they are already well acquainted, and there- 
fore the facts of the case require no preface (no preparatory explanation) 
except—if at all—on his own account or that of the adversary (& avroy 
to put himself night with the audience, the #6os év rq A€yorrs; } rovs 
avridéyovras to meet the adversary’s charges, combat the prejudices the 
other has raised against him: both of these therefore are accidental), or 
in case the subject (this is essential) is not considered by them of the 
precise degree of importance which you wish, but rated either too high 
or too low.’ As to rots avriteyovras, we had been told before, c. 1-3. 3, 
apooipsoy 8e...€v rais Snunyopiats rore yiverat Gray ayriAoyia 4: aS in De- 
mosth. de Corona, and de Falsa Legatione. Comp. Quint. 111 8.8, who 
borrows this from Aristotle, Aristoteles quidem nec sine causa putat ct 
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a nostra, et ab eius gui dissentiet persona, duct frequenter in consiltis 
exordium, quasi mutuantibus hoc nobis a tudiciali genere; nonnunguam 
etiam ut minor res maiorve videatur;: in demonstrativis vero prooemia 
esse maxime libera existimat. 

‘And hence the necessity of either raising or deing away with preju- 
dice (80, because when there ¢s an adversary, as there always is in 
dicastic practice, the same treatment in deliberative speaking is meces- 
sarily required) and (the topics) of amplification and diminution (to meet 
the other requirement, day yx) yAcxov Bovdet, UwoXOLTOP, K.T.A.) 

On the cows remes (or roma) avéqors and yeiwors, see 11 26.1. Ib. 
18. 4. 

‘These are the circumstances in which a preface is required (Betrat, ty 
6 Adyos, Or 6 Aéywy); either these, or for mere ornament’s sake, because, 
without if, the speech has an off-hand, slovenly (impromptu, extempora- 
neous) air (note on II 7. 1). For such is Gorgias’ encomium on the 
Eleans; without any preliminary sparring (flourish) or preparatory stir- 
ring up he starts abruptly (rushes at ouce, in medias res; without any 
previous warning or preparation) with “ Elis, blessed city.” 

To Topyiov éyxopioy eis’HA.] Sauppe, Or. Att. Fragm., Fragm. Gorg: 
No. Iv. Nothing more is known of the speech. 

mpoeEayxwvicas| is a metaphor from dozing, and denotes a preliminary 
exercise of the boxer, a swinging, and thrusting to and fro of the arms 
(47. elbows), as a preparation for the actual blow, “ex athletarum 
disciplina ... qui bracchiis sublatis et vibratis pugnae proludunt (I 
think this is not quite exact: the exercise is not so much to prepare 
for the encounter with the antagonist, though this of course may be 
included, as te give weight aad impetus to the actual d/ow). Hinc ab 
Ar. ad oratorem traductum, qui prooemio quodam utitur priusquam ad 
rem ipsam deveniat.” Spanheim ad Callim. Hymn. Del. line 322. This 
word is a dra€ ANeyopevoy. 

mpoavaxivety expresses much the same thing by a different metaphor ; 
the rousing, stirring “J, excitement of emotion or interest, as a prepa- 
ration (mpo) for what is to follow. This is illustrated by Plato, Legg. 
IV 722 D, Aoyer tavrev Kai doov pov) Kexowdvyxe Tpooigia Fr Eore Kal 
oxedov oloy ries avaxwioes, éxovcal twa evrexvov émiyxelpnow xpyoipov 
mpos Td peAdoy mepaiverba. Ib. Vil 789 C, of the inspiriting, animating, 
exciting process—‘ quo validiores atque animosiores ad certamina fierent,’ 
Stallbaum ad locum—which is the object of the training of fighting 
cocks and quails, (zovous) év ois avrg dvaxwoves yupvafovres. Meno, 85 C, 
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Somep Svap dvaxexivnyrat al ddfa atra. Comp. Plut. Cato Mai. c. 26, 
Hn 8é nal mpoavaxweicbas trois Nopadcxots (Numidae) rovs mpos ‘Papaious 
dydvas, here literally, in the primary sense, the Numidians were already 
making preparations to stir up, &c. Ib. wr. rov mparov Wuypoi, c. 9, 948 C, 
7a alcOnra ravri mpoavaxwijca, to stir up, by a preparatory examination 
or study, these sensible elements (of Empedocles &c.)—from all which 
it seems to me certain that Victorius is incorrect in interpreting this 
in the same way as the preceding metaphor, “ brachia manusque com- 
movere et concutere.” Ernesti, Lex. Techn. Gr.s. v., proludere prooemto 
guodam, throws no light upon the matter. 


CHAP. XV. 

The following chapter is a continuation of the preceding on the 
ordinary contents of the mpoolysov, two of which, as we have seen c. 
14§ 12, are daSadXew and arodverGas: and on these two the orator is 
supplied with topics. 

The same subject is treated in the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 29 (30), at even 
greater length than by Aristotle: and a summary of its contents, with 
some remarks on its moral character, and its connexion with Isocrates, 
may be found in Introd. pp. 441—443. A comparison of this with Aris- 
totle’s treatment of the subject is altogether in favour of the latter. He 
had already told us that he disapproves of the mpoolytoy, as distinct 
from the mpoéects, altogether: but he is obliged, by the practice of his 
predecessors, and the evident importance of the subject, which in 
spite of its unscientific character cannot be altogether passed over in 
a complete treatise on Rhetoric, to give it a place in his system; but 
it will. be observed that in dealing with it he occupies at least three- 
fourths of the chapter with the topics of the defensive use of it, confining 
his observations on the aggressive side to two topics in a single section. 
See also especially § 10, rovotros 3¢ of reyuixodraros x.t.A. The reckless 
and unscrupulous precepts of the other treatise present d:aSoAy in its 
very worst character: it is truly here the ‘devil’s art’, 7 rod 8a8cdov 
réxvyn, the art of insinuating by whatever means prejudice and ill-will 
against your opponent—merely because he happens to be such, and for 
no other reason—and so prejudicing his case. There is something 
further on this in c. 36 (37). 46,47. There is an invective against da- 
Body in Isocr. dvrid. § 18. “ScaBadAew is ‘to set at variance’, ‘to make 
hostile’; and so to inspire ill-will, insinuate suspicions, or prejudice a 
person against another. It applies as a technical term to all insinuations 
and accusations by which one of the parties in a case endeavours to 
raise a prejudice against the other, which are to be reflected upon, but 
do not directly help to prove, the main charge or point at issue ; and are 
therefore extra artem, t£e rov mpayparos. See 111 15.9; and comp. the 
example, i#/ra § 3. dmodvecOa is to clear oneself of such insinuated 
charges, to remove evil suspicions. Aristotle begins with this, because, 
as he told us before (c. 14. 7), it is more appropriate to the exordium, as 
the opposite (in accusation) is to the peroration.” Introd. p. 344. 
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§ 1. ‘With respect to d&aB8ody, (intentional and malicious) calumny 
or (accidental, undesigned) prejudice, one (the first) topic is anything 
from which arguments may be derived for removing offensive (unplea- 
sant, injurious) swsficion: for it makes no difference whether (the 
charge or insinuation) has been actually spoken (expressed, in the shape 
of a direct personal calumny) or not’ (i.e. has merely been conceived, not 
openly stated ; UwoAnyus as a Mere Conception or supposition—against us 
by inference, from our words, actions, or manners, or altogether acci- 
dentally, when people have a bad opinion of us: in either case the 
prejudice requires to be removed) ; ‘and therefore this is a general rule’; 
includes everything, every kind of argument which tends to remove any 
bad opinion or prejudice which for whatever reason may be entertained 
against us: and this, whether the charge we have to meet be a direct 
statement, or merely an uncertified suspicion, This is illustrated by 
Rhet. ad Alex. 29 (30). 8, 9. 

In Benseler’s Isocrates, 11 276, a ref. is given upon &aBodyq to Isocr. 
réxyn, Fragm. réxv. No. 2 (from Anon. et Maxim. Planud. v §51. 10, 
Waitz), which runs thus: é» yap rais xaracracect ta re olkeia ovmordpev 
(estab! ish) cal ta'ray évavriav SiaBdddopey mpos TO oixeioy auppepoy ‘bye 
(opevos ras xaraoraces, ws Iooxparns €di8akev. 

§ 2. ‘Another way (of clearing oneself) is to meet the charge on any 
of these issues’ (orace:s Or angio Byrnes, Status, the turning-point of the 
case, on which issue is joined: on these see Appendix E to Book III 
in Introd. p. 397 seq. where the various classifications of them are given ;) 
‘either by denying the fact (ro on, status coniecturalis) ; or admitting 
that, and asserting that the alleged act was not injurious (ad utili, Vic- 
torius); or at any rate not to 4z7 (the complainant); or that the amount 
of injury is overstated ; or that it was either no wrong at all (not wajust: 
not a legal crime), or a slight one ; or, (taking the other view of morality, 
supposing it to be strictly speaking unjust, at any rate) not disgraceful, 
or a mere trifle, of no importance at all’. ov péya differs in this from ov« 
Zxov péyeOos: the former qualifies merely the wrong of the ads«oyr, the latter is 
“no great matter”; of greatness, in the sense of magnitude or importance 
in general. ‘For these are the points upon which the issue (of a case) 
turns, as in that between Iphicrates and Nausicrates: for he admitted the 
fact and the énjury, but said it was no wrong’. Nausicrates or (always 
in the Latin Rhetoricians) Naucrates, is mentioned by Cicero, Orat. L 
172, de Orat. II 23.94, and III 44.173, as a pupil of Isocrates, Quint., II 
6. 3, stating the same fact, tells us also that some attributed to him the 
first systematic division of these ordaess or status. See Art. in Biogy. 
Dict. s.v. Westermann’s Gesch. der Gr. #. Rom. Beredtsamkeit, 50. 5, 
comp. 83. 10. 

12—-2 
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Spalding, on Quint. 111 6.60, retains the vulgata lectio rovro (instead 
of rovr@) in the sense of o optxy) ordagis OF Jinitio. 

On the redundant dore in rporos dore aravray, add to the examples 
from the Tragic poets collected by Monk ad Eur. Hippol. 1323, Kuspis 
yap 70eN Sore yiyverba rade, Thuc. I 28, érotpos elvas wore (provided 8¢ be 
retained), Ib. c. 119, denOévres Gore WopicacOa, VIII 45, édidacKey core, 
Ib. c. 79, befay Sore Siavavpayeiv, Ib. 86, wdore...mavy éraweiv. Pind. 
Nem. v 64, xarévevoey oore mpagat. Herod. 1 74, evvjvee ore... vuKra 
yevéo Gat, Ib. III 14, cuvnvexe ore...mapeévat. Plat. Protag. 338 C, advvaroy 
oo where see Heindorf’s note, and also on Phaedr. 269 D, rd dvvacGa 
Sore...yeveoOa. Phaedog3B and 103 E,éorev...oore.. dgtotoba. (Stallbaum's 
aay Isocr. Archid. § 40, yéyovey dore...xparnOjva. Dem. de F. L. § 124 
pnd qv oor’ ideiv aravras (with Shilleto’s critical note). Aesch. de F. L. p. 49 
§ 158, édoere...dore...avaorpéperOa. Ar. Pol, II 2, 1261 @ 34, ovpBaive... 
Sore mavras apyew, Ib. VIII (V) 9, 1309 4 32, éorw dor’ éxev. Ib. VI (tv) 
5, 1292 5 12, ovupBéBnxey Sore...rv moder. elvat. Soph. Oed. Col. 570, Ib. 
1350 (Dind.), 8exacdv dor’ euod khvew, Philoct. 656, dp’ forw dore ndyyubev 
Oéav AaBeiv. Eur. Iph. T. 1017, wes ovy yévoir’ dy dare yy6" juas Oaveiv. 

‘Or (in justifying oneself), admitting a wrong done, to balance (or 
compensate) it (by something else which may be taken as a set-off, or 
drawback, in diminution of the wrong); for instance you say, what I did 
was injurious no doubt, but honourable; or painful, but serviceable; or 
anything else of the same sort’, The comparison of a few passages will 
best illustrate the meaning of ayrixaraAAarrecOa. Ar. de part. Anim. 1 
5. 3, 644.522, The author is comparing the interest and value in natural 
philosophy of the objects of sense, things that we can see and touch and 
handle, and so examine and satisfy our curiosity about, with those that 
are beyond the reach of our senses, ovcias ayevyrous nai dpOaprovs rov 
drayra aiova. Though the latter are in themselves higher and more 
excellent, “yet by their greater nearness to us, and more immediate con- 
nexion with our nature, there is a sort of compensation, dyrscaradAatrerai 
rt, when they are compared with the things divine as objects of study.” 
Dem. de Cor. §, 138, rijs mt rats NowWopias y8ovns nal yapiros Td THs WOES 
ouphépoy avradXarropevor, ‘bartering, exchanging for, compensating by.’ 
Plat. Phaedo 69 A, 78ovas mpos ndovds, xat AUras wpds AUTas, Kal hoSov rpos 
cBov xaradddrreobat...corep vopiopata: and other passages collected by 
Wyttenb. adloc. Dinarch. adv. Dem. § 2, unde ray xowny cornplay dyti- 
xaraddafacbat rev rov xpivopevov Acywy. Aesch. c. Ctesiph. § 92, Aaya 
povoy ayrixatadNagapevos avri rovrwv. Isocr. Phil. § 135, vaép dAXov prev 

ovdevos av ro {nv dvrixaraddafapévous. (Ernesti Lex. Techn. Gr. s.v., e2- 
cusare veum /) 
§ 3. ‘Another method is (to extenuate the ddixnua by the milder 
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terms), (to say) that it is a mistake, or an accident, or compulsory’, done 
under compulsion : Big, see 1 10.14, and Appendix C to Bk. 1., Introd. p.225, 
and the references there. dydyxn or Bia, ‘overpowering force’, forza mag- 
£tore, force majeure, absolves from responsibility. Four degrees of cri- 
minality are thus distinguished in Eth. Nic. v 10, 1135 8 11, (1) drvynpa, 
a mere accident, an injury done unintentionally without knowledge of the 
Special circumstances of the case: (2) dudprnua, an error or mistake, where 
the act is intentional but the injury unintentional (the case of killing a 
friend with a gun supposed not to be loaded); this does not include the 
case of moral ignorance, ignorance of right and wrong, for which a man 
zs responsible: (3) @dienpa, a wrong, intentional in a sense, but without 
deliberation or malice prepense, as a deadly blow dealt in a fit of passion, 
when the judgment is for the moment overpowered; (this is, I believe, 
the only place in which this degree is distinguished from the following : 
at all events the ordinary division is threefold.) All these are short 
of actual guilt or crime. The last stage, of actual crime, is (4) ddcxia, a 
wrong act committed with full knowledge of the circumstances, and 
deliberate purpose, Grav éx mpoatpéoews aédixos nak poxOnpos. With this 
compare III 2, on the intentional and unintentional, Comp. also Rhet. 
ad Alex. 4 (5). 8, 9. 

‘As for instance Sophocles said that his trembling was not, as his 
accuser (or traducer) said, assumed to convey the appearance of old age, 
(and thereby obtain the sympathy and compassion of the judges) but 
compulsory (and therefore he was not responsible for it); for his eighty 
years were quite unintentional’, On Sophocles—not the poet—see note 
on 114.3. The same Sophocles is mentioned again III 18. 6, 

‘And again, by a balance (compensatory interchange or substitution) 
of motives; (for instance) that you had no intention of injuring him; 
what you really intended to do was so and so, and not that which was 
falsely laid to your charge; the ajury was an accident (not of the essence 
of what you did: a mere cupBeBnxds). “I should deserve to be hated if 
that were my intention in doing it”’. This seems to be introduced as a 
specimen of what might be said on such an occasion; and contrary to 
his usual practice, Aristotle’s own manufacture. 

§ 4. ‘Another (way or topic) is recrimination, when the accuser is 
involved in the same charge, either at the present time or on some 
previous occasion ; either himself or any of those #ear to him (relatives, 
connexions, intimate friends)’, If you can shew that your adversary 
or any one very near to him is liable to the same charge as that of 
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Bods vreXapBavorvto wameEp avTos viv, ot wepyvacty 
1 fortasse transpomendum aut prorsus omittendum., 
which he accuses you, though the charge may not therefore fall to the 
ground, at any rate you can silence bim by saying, that Ae at all events 
was not the person to make it. Majoragius cites Cic. pro Ligar. § 2. 
Habes igitur, Tubero, guod est accusatori maxime optandum, confitentem 
reum, sed tamen ita confitentem, se in ea parte futsse, qua te, Tubero, 
gua virum omni laude dignum, patrem tuum. Itaque prius de vestro 
delicto confiteamini necesse est, quam Ligarii ullam culpam reprehendatis. 
He adds that the whole of the exordium of the fifth action against Verres 
is to prove, weminem debere alierum accusare de ea re gua tpse sit 
anfectus. 

§ 5. ‘Again, if others are included in the charge who are admitted 

“not to be liable to the accusation ; for instance if (it be argued) that so 
and so is an adulterer because he is a smart dresser, (the reply is) why 
in that case so must Smith and Jones be adulterers’—although it is 
perfectly well known that Smith and Jones are entirely free from that 
vice. Bekker and Spengel accept Riccoboni’s, and Bekker’s own, sug- 
gestion «adapios for vulgata lectio xabapos : but they retain the article 6 in 
its old position Gre xa@dpios o potyos. With this reading the only trans- 
lation can be, “that all adulterers dress smartly”, which is not to the 
point. The converse is required by the avgument—which is, to free your- 
self from a suspicion which has arisen from some accidental association, 
by shewing that, if the two things were really associated, others would 
be liable to the same suspicion, who are known xzof¢ to be obnoxious to it; 
“if, as is alleged, all smart dressers were adulterers, then so and so, 
who are known zoé to be liable to the charge, would be involved in it” : 
and besides this, the following passages on the same subject shew that 
this was the argument that was used. x«a@dpsos, II 4.15, for ‘neatness 
and cleanliness in dress’ and attention to personal appearance: the 
argument from this appears II 24. 7, ére} xahkAwmorys, at vixrop whavarat, 
posxos’ rocovros yap; and de Soph. El. c. 5, 167 69, BovAdpevor yap Settac 
Ore potyos, TO éxapevoy EXaBov, OTs xadAwmorhs } OTs vUKTMp dparat TAa- 
vouevns. It is necessary therefore, besides the alteration of xaOapoy 
into xa@apros, either to change the position of the article, ef drt 6 xa@aptos 
potxos or to omit the article altogether ef dre xaOdpios potyés. If such a 
mistaken inference Aas been drawn, you infer from this example by 
analogy to a like case. 

§ 6. ‘Again, if (your accuser) ever brought against others (the same) 
charges (which he is now bringing against you); or if, without a direct 
accusation, these same were ever subjected to the same suspicions as 
you yourself are now; who have been shewn to be entirely innocent 
of them’—you may infer by analogy that a similar mistake is likely to 
have becn made in the present case. 
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§ 7. ‘Or again, (another topic may be derived) from recrimination, 
by a retort upon the accuser: (the inference being, that) it is strange 
that where (in what, 6,) a man himself is not to be trusted, his state- 
ments should be trustworthy’. MSS o auros, Bekker Ed. 3, and Spengel 
(apparently from Bekker) és. I read 6 as nearer to the text, ‘in what’. 

§ 8 ‘Another is, the appeal to a previous decision; an instance of 
which is Euripides’ reply to Hygiaenon, in the exchange case, in which 
the latter accused him of impiety for the verse that he wrote in recom- 
mendation of perjury, “the tongue hath sworn; but the mind is un- 
sworn”, His reply was that the other had no right to bring cases 
(decisions) out of the Dionysiac contest into the courts of law: for he 
had already given an account (stood his trial) of them (his words, avrov, 
included in the verse), or was prepared to do so, if the other chose to 
accuse him’. This celebrated verse, Hippol. 608, probably owes a good 
deal of its notoriety to Aristophanes’ parody of it near the end of the 
Frogs. Seldom has so “much ado about nothing” been made as about 
this unlucky line. The charge of recommending perjury is at any 
rate a gross exaggeration. Nor does it secessartly imply even mental 
reservation. Cicero, de Off. III 29.107 (quoted by Monk ad loc.), puts the 
case very clearly. Quod tfa turatum est ut mens conciperet fieri opor- 
tere, 2d servandum est: quod aliter,id st non feceris nullum est periurium. 
Non enim falsum turare periurare est, sed quod ex animé tui sententia 
turaris, stcut verbis concipitur more nostro, id non facere periurium est. 
Scite enim Euripides, luravi lingua, mentem iniuratam gero. See the 
whole of Monk’s note. Paley in 42s note follows Cicero, Of course the 
deceit, if there be any, lies in the intention and not in the word; and 
this is all that Hippolytus seems to say. He never intended that his 
oath should be kept in ¢#a¢ sense: and his ignorance of the circum- 
stances absolves him from the responsibility, or obligation of the oath. 
See above in note on § 34. 

We learn from this passage that Euripides (the tragic poet) was 

1 I find this note in one of my copies of the Hippolytus. ‘‘I don’t think the 
principle implied in this (the verse of Eurip.) can be defended. Hippolytus 
says that he swore to keep the secret in ignorance of the nature of it: now that 
he knows that, he is freed from the obligation of keeping it. Has a man a 
vight to lay himself under an obligation, of the nature of which he is ignorant ?” 
However the question still remains, if the oath Aas deen taken in ignorance, is 
he still bound to keep it? The last sentence was added ‘when this Commentary 
was written. 
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capable of pleading a cause in public. Another public speech, in an 
embassy to Syracuse, is.attributed to him in 11 6. 20 ult., where see note. 

On the dvri8ocis, the compulsory ‘exchange of property’ , in the case 
of an unfair assignment of a liturgy at Athens, see Béckh Pudl. Econ. 
Bk. Iv. ch. 16. It does not appear from the text which of the two par- 
ties it was that proposed the exchange. 

Valckenaer ad Hippol. 612, p. 232, would change the name in the text 
to ‘Yy:aiverov, as more agreeable to the analogy of Greek proper names. 
The name is right. Harpocr. quotes twice the speech of Hyperides 
apos ‘Yytaivoyra, sub vv. éyy xai véa et Géo8at. 

§ 9. ‘Another (may be borrowed) from the accusation of calumny 
and malicious insinuation itself, (shewing) its enormity (magnitude, how 
great it is)—and this in particular that it raises extraneous points for 
decision’ (dAAas different from, foreign to, the question at issue: like Hy- 
giaenon’s quotation in the last section, which may perhaps have sug- 
gested this topic. This seems to fix the meaning of dAdas and so Victo- 
rius: otherwise it might be “gives rise to other trials,” one trial gene- 
rated out of another ad infinitum); ‘and because it places no reliance on 
the facts of the real matter at issue’. Comp. Rhet. ad Alex. 29 (30). 12, 
and Isocr. rept avridocews § 18, who SaBaddAes SeaBoAn»—and in good round 
terms. 

‘Common to both (r@ d:aBaddXovre xal drodoyoupévp) is the topic of 
signs and tokens: as, for example, in (Sophocles’) Teucer, Ulysses 
charges him with being closely connected with Priam (i.e. with the 
enemy: closely connected in a double sense: it is an ¢xference from his 
connexion by blood to his Jolztical connexion, to his favouring the cause 
of Priam); for Hesione (Teucer’s mother) was his (Priam’s) sister!: the 
other (Teucer) replies (in the same topic) that his father’ (a still nearer 
relation. See Apollo’s speech in Aesch. Eumen. 657—673 and in many 
other places, on the nearer connexion, and higher obligation, of the son 
to the father than to the mother) ‘Telamon, was Priam’s enemy, and 
also that he did not betray (inform against) the spies to him’. This play 
of Sophocles has already been xamed before—in 11 23.7. There are only 
two short fragments of it remaining (Dind., Wagn. Soph. Fragm.), from 


1 On this connexion, Victorius refers to Virg. Aen. vill 157, Nam memint 
Hesiones visentem regna sororis Laomedontiadem Priamum seq.; and Soph. Aj. 
1299 seq., where Teucer in answer to Agamemnon, boasting of his descent, says, 
os éx warpds pév elus Tedapwvros...doris...toxes Edvevvoy pyrép’, 3 plea pay Hy 
Baoliaca, Aaoudsovros. 
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which absolutely nothing is to be learned as to the plot of the play. It 
is clear from this passage, that Ulysses’ accusation was that Teucer had 
betrayed the Greek cause, and had dealings with the enemy. The 
charge is supported by the signa of Teucer’s connexion—in the double 
sense above explained—with Priam; and met by the other with two 
signs or tokens leading to the opposite inference. Wagner, Soph. Fragm. 
(fr. Trag. Gr. 1, 385—391, Tedxpos), supposing that Pacuvius “Soph. 
fabulam imitatione expressisse”, collects a number of his fragments 
from various Latin writers, from which he derives an interpretation of 
the story of the play, totally different—as. he candidly admits—from that 
which we shall gather from this passage. But as the interpretation of 
this passage is perfectly clear, and his hypothesis altogether the reverse, 
uncertain in every particular, there is little doubt which of the two is to 
be preferred for the elucidation of Ar.’s text—provided we confess our 
entire ignorance of all else in and about the play in question. 

§ 10. ‘Another, for the accuser, is to praise some trifle at great 
length, and then (under cover of that) to introduce in concise (and preg- 
nant) terms a censure of something that is of real importance; or after a 
preliminary enumeration of a number of advantages (virtues and accom- 
plishments, which have little or nothing to do with the point at issue) 
hold up that one thing to censure which has a direct and real bearing on 
the question’. mpogpépetv, fo promote (carry forward), aid, assist, fur- 
ther. Hes. Op. et D. 579, yas ros mpopeper pew odov, mpopdpes dé xad 
gpyov. Thuc. 1 93, xal avrovs vaurixous yeyernpévous péya mpopépew és rd 
aryvacbas Suvapsy. 

Victorius illustrates the topic by Hor. Sat. I 4. 94 seq. and the follow- 
ing well-known passage from Cic. pro L. Flacco, Iv9. Verumtamen hoc 
dico de toto genere Graecorum: tribuo tllis litteras: do multarum artium 
disciplinam: non adimo sermonts leporem, ingeniorum acumen, dicendé 
copiam: denique etiam, st qua stbhi alta sumunt non repugno: testimo- 
niorum religionem et fidem nunquam ista natio coluit: totiusque huius 
vet quae sit vis, guae auctoritas, quod pondus, tgnorant. 

‘(Topics) such as these are at the same time most artful and most 
unfair: for they endeavour to do harm with what is good (to convert the 
good into an instrument of mischief) by mixing it with the bad’; like 
one who mixes poison with wholesome food. ‘Another topic common to 
both accuser and excuser is, that since the same act may always be attri- 
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buted to several (different) motives, the accuser has to depreciate (dis- 
parage, put a Jad character or construction upon) it, by selecting the 
worse (lit. by dvecting his selection to what is worse), the apologist to 
put the more favourable interpretation upon it’ (‘xterpretart in petus, in 
melius). 

éxdapBaveyr. éx of ‘selection.’ Rhet. ad Al. ro (11). 2, éxAnrreoy. 
Ib. 2 (3). 26, exAaBwpev. Top. Z 4, 141 5 4, éxdaBeiv. éxdréeyew and éx- 
AapBavecy—technically applied to the selection of topics—are illustrated 
by Poste, Post. Anal. p. 21, n. 1, and p, 121, n.1. Similarly we have ék- 
xetoOat, Rhet. 111 9. 2, ékOéoOat, Phys. VI 5. 9, éxr:Aévar, Rhet. ad Al. 29 (30). 
21, éxxetoOa, pluries, Top. A 9. éxriBévat, &xOeors, Waitz, Ind. ad Org. 
s.vv. Poet. XVII 5, éxriéecOa. Ar. Pol. IV (VII) 13, sub init. 6 oxords 
€xxetrat kados, “the mark stands well out, full in view, prominent.” Lite- 
rally, Dem. c. Mid. § 103, wAny iv’ éexxéotro (Euctemon, ‘ publicly posted’, 
affiché) mpo rév ’Eravipworv. Dem. (?) xara Gceoxp. § 8, é&éxerro 8é rot 
Xpovov eurpoobey tov cuvedpiou 7 pacts. 

‘For instance, (to say) that Diomede preferred Ulysses (to be his 
companion in the nocturnal adventure), on the one side because he sup- 
posed Ulysses to be the best (i.e. the most valiant) of men (or the best 
companion, for such an occasion), on the other, not for that reason, but 
because, from his worthlessness, he was the only (one of the heroes) 
of whose rivalry he (Diom.) was not afraid’. Sufra 11 23. 20, 24: where 
the same case is given, and the two sides opposed, in illustration of 
two different topics. See Hom. Il. K [x] 242 seq. 

‘And so much for the treatment of 8:aBoA7’. 


CHAP. XVI. 

On the various divisions of the parts of the speech, including écy- 
ynots, the special subject of the following chapter, see the introductory 
reinarks to c. 13, Introd. p. 331 seq., and in the Commentary. 

"Iooxpirns év rq réxvn hnciv osév ry Senynoes Aexréov To Te wpaypa 
kal Ta Mpo Tov mpayparos Kal Ta pera TO mpaypa Kai ras dtavotas, als éxdrepos 
Tay dywvifoperwy xpapevos rede Te mempaxey f péAAee Mparrew, Kal TovTeav 
Trois oupBadrAopevas uty xpnoreoy (from Syrianus, Sopater, and Anon. ap. 
Walz, Benseler Isocr. 11 276, drocnacp. No. 3); Rhet. ad Alex. 36 (37). 
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14, the aynois is there called dmayyeXia. Cic. de Or. I1 19 § 83; 
80 §§ 326—330. Orat. XXXV 122, 124. Orat. Part. 1X 31, 32. de Inv. 
I 19. 27—21. 30. By Quintilian zarratio is treated in great detail in 
1v 2, [Volkmann, die Rhetorik der Griechen und Romer, §§ 11—27, esp. 
§ 13, die Erzahlung.| 

§ 1. ‘Inthe epideictic branch of Rhetoric narration is not consecutive 
but fragmentary’. ovx épeéjs, not continuous, one part of it following the 
other in a regular series or succession, but broken up into parts, piece- 
meal, xara pépos, to aid the memory by giving opportunity for proving 
each point of laudation as it arises. ‘For we have to go through’ 
(sarrate, or enumerate in detail; there must de a narration;) ‘all the 
actions which form the subject of the panegyric’ (¢#. out of which the 
speech, i.e. the praise conferred by the speech, is made to arise: the 
special topics of éwa:vos are ‘moral action’, mpafers; see on this Appendix 
B to Bk. I c.9, Introd. p. 212 seq.): ‘for the speech is constructed 
with (or from) one element with which az? is not concerned—because 
the speaker is not the author of the actions he praises’ (art is fro- 
ductive, Eth. Nic. vI 4. The speaker has not made his materials 
himself: he finds them ready to his hand, and wses them. These are 
the dreyvot wiorecs Of I 15)—‘and another which is derived from the 
(rhetorical) art (these are the évreyvor wioress, the inferences which are 
derived from the materials) ; and this (the latter) is to prove either the 
fact, if it be incredible, or that it is of a certain quality, or quantity 
(amount, magnitude, importance), or all three’. 

§ 2. ‘And it is this character of an epideictic speech (this necessary 
admixture of inference with statement of facts) that sometimes obliges 
the speaker not to relate everything seviatim (one after another, in 
continuous, uninterrupted order), because a proof of this kind (a long 
series of statements followed by a still longer series of proofs, which 
after the first two or three topics would be difficult to recollect in their 
proper connexion, so as to fit them together,) would be difficult to retain 
in the memory. From /Azs set of topics he (the hero) is to be shewn 
to be brave, from the others to be wise or just, (and the proofs of these 
would get intermixed and confounded in the hearers memory). And 
the speech by this arrangement of topics (otros) is simpler; by the 
other it is made puzzling (prop. parti-coloured, and so by the variety, 
perplexing) and not smooth’ (i.e. S/asn and easy— like a smooth surface 
to walk or drive over). 
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Aeros] connected with Arcocs and Aeios. The metaphor is from a 
smooth and easily travelled road; like the road to vice, smooth and 
easy, Acin per odds, para 8° éyyvA& vaies, in Hesiod’s often-quoted lines, 
Op. et D. 287—292: and Euripides’ style, in Archimelus’ epigram, An- 
thol. 11 64, Aein pev yap ieiv nai émixporos—‘it seems indeed to the eye 
a smooth and well-beaten track”—el 8€ res avrjy eloBaives yaXerod tpy- 
xurépn axodoros. It is applied frequently by Dionysius to style in the 
sense of dots, evreAns (Hesych.). In de adm. vi dic. in Demosth. c. 2 
init., the terms Acr) xat ddeAns are applied to a style like that of Lysias, 
plain, smooth, simple, easy, opposed to the rough, rugged, contortions 
of that of Thucydides. In de vet. script. cens. c. 2 § 11, it is opposed to 
UWndos, ‘low or mean’, 6 & Evpiridns ovre vyndds dorw ovre pny Airos: 
de Thuc. Iud. c. 23, it is ‘simple and unadorned’, Aefew Acryy nal axogunrov 
kat pndév €xovcay wepirrov: and in de adm. vi dic. in Demosth. c. 34, it is 
again opposed to vynAds, Slow’, thy Aurhy Kal loxvny (thin, Zezuzs,) war 
dréptrrov (without any striking points or features, ‘ flat’). 

§ 3. ‘Of well-known actions the hearer should merely be reminded 
(they should merely be suggested, by a brief allusion, not dwelt upon) ; 
and therefore most people? (i.e. men of ordinary education) # such 
cases don’t require a regular narrative of them’—everybody at once 
remembers that Achilles conquered Hector; people only need to be 
veminded of that—‘as for instance, if you want to praise Achilles : for 
his actions are known to everybody, they only require to be employed 
(that is, to be enlarged upon, and commented, for the purpose of en- 
hancing their glory). If Critias is to be praised (or censured), he 
does want one: for not many people know anything about him’. Critias 
too—one of the Thirty—was a famous man in his day: one wonders that 
he should have been so entirely forgotten in Aristotle’s time, Pericles 
and Alcibiades still lived fresh in men’s memories; though I don’t 
mean that the three were absolutely on a level in contemporary repu- 
tation. 

It appears that between tcaow and viy 8€ yeAoiws there has been a 
gap in the MSS, including A*, which has been filled up with an extract 
from I 9, on ézawos, § 33—97. Comp. Spengel, in a paper on the 
Rhet. ad Alex. in Zettschrift fir Alt. Wiss. 1840, p. 1226. Bekker’s 
Variae Lectiones include A* with the rest, as having the interpolated 
passage: Buhle, ad h. 1, says “in nearly all the Edd. except that of 
Victorius and his followers,” the interpolation is found. 

The abrupt transition from the epideictic to the dicastic branch had 
already made Vettori (for once I will give him his proper name) suspect 


1 There is a temptation here to understand of wodAol as ‘the heroes of the 
declamation’ ; ‘those who have their actions narrated '— which is to be resisted. 
It is not true in ¢Azs sense. 
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a lacuna. The words wy &, which have no reference to anything pre- 
ceding, suggest the same conclusion. 

§ 4. Something is here lost. ‘ But as it is, it is absurd to say’ (as the 
writers on Rhetoric do in their treatises; and especially Isocrates) ‘that 
the narration ought to be rapid’. This precept is suggested in Rhet. ad 
Alex. 6 (7). 3, in the word BpaxvAoyia; and 30 (31). 4, it is further recom- 
mended that the narrative of a dnunyopia should be Spayeia and guvropos. 

@ See Spengel’s note on ed. of Anaximenes’ Ars Rhet., pp. 214, 5: and 219. 
Cic. de Orat. 11 80. 326. Quint. IV 2. 31, 32, (Narrationem) plerigue 
scriptores, maxime qui sunt ab Isocrate, volunt esse lucidam, brevem, veri- 
similem....Eadem nobis placet divisio; quanquam et Aristoteles ab Iso- 
crate in parte una discesseril, praeceptum brevitatis trridens, tanquam 
mecesse sit longam aut brevem esse expositionem, nec liceat ire per 
medium. From Plato Phaedr. 267 A, it appears that this precept appeared 
in rhetorical treatises as early as those of Tisias and Gorgias; and a 
remark of Prodicus, to precisely the same effect as that of the customer 
to the baker here, is quoted, 267B. The precept, that it should be 
guvropor, is found also in Dionysius de Lys. Iud. c. 18, (p. 492 R): probably 
taken from Isocrates. (Spengel’s Artium Scriptores, p. 158). 

The extract from /socrazes, on this quality of the depynors, is quoted at 
the commencement of this chapter. This is one of Vettori’s evidences 
(perhaps the best) of Aristotle’s dislike of Isocrates. This subject is dis- 
cussed in Introd. pp. 41—45, and the probability of the hypothesis reduced 
to a minimum. If they ever were enemies—as is likely enough in Ar.’s 
early life—after the death of Isocrates, by the time that this work was 
completed and published, all trace of hostility (yeXoiws paciy can at 
the worst hardly imply hostility) must have long vanished from Aris- 
totle’s mind. 

‘And yet—just as the man replied to the baker when he asked him 
whether he should knead his dough (rjy pdgay) hard or soft!, “what”, 
said he, “is it impossible to do it we// ?”—so here in like manner: that is 
to say (ydp), the narration should be no more over long? than the Jrove- 

1 Spengel, Art. Script. 169 note, has discovered here some fragments of a 
comic verse: which he thus restores: oxAnpdy 8... padaxhy pdtw; rl dé; 
dddvaroy 3 qudrrew oe>, [The addition of xorepo» would fill the blank left 
in the first line.]. 

* It would be difficult to assign any sufficient reason (in point of the sense) for 
making the distinction of wand ov3é here; though we may say, grammatically, 


of course, that the “7 is joined immediately with the inf. mood, whereas the two 
ovdé-s following require de? to be supplied after them in each case. 
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minum should be over-long, or the proofs: for neither in ‘hese two cases 
does the excellence consist in the rapidity or conciseness, but in the 
observation of the due mean: and that is, to say just so much—and no 
more—as will clearly explain the facts of the case, or will (make the 
judge suppose) establish in the judge’s mind the conviction of their 
having occurred, (the question of fact, ro ort), or that by them injury has 
been done (harm and loss) or wrong (according to the status or issue 
which you wish to raise): or (as will produce on him the impression, 
make him suppose them,) of any amount or magnitude that you please 
(to estimate them at): or the opposites of these, for the opponent’, if he 
be the pleader. 

§ 5. ‘You may slip into your narrative (bring in by a side wind, on 
the sly, mupeuBaddew, sudra c. 14.9) anything that tells to the advantage 
of your own character—as for instance, “and I always admonished him 
to do what was right, zo¢ to leave his children behind him in the lurch” 
(in distress and difficulty), or to the disadvantage of your opponent's; 
“but he made answer to me, that wheresoever he was himself, there 
would he find other children:” the answer, as Herodotus tells us, of the 
revolted Egyptians (to the king who was inviting them to return).’? The 
story of the latter part of the alternative is told by Herodotus II 30, with 
the addition of certain circumstances, which add indeed to its graphic 
character, but cannot be here repeated. Aristotle seems to have tacked 
on the first part of the alternative—out of his own head—to make a little 
“imaginary conversation.” ‘Or (to slip in) anything else that is likely 
to be agreeable to the judges’. 

§ 6. ‘In defence’—when you have to narrate circumstances in order 
to correct an opponent’s statement of the facts—‘the recital may be 
shorter (because most of the story has been already told by the other), 
and as the issues (dpqgioByryices is Arist.’s term for what were afterwards 
called ordcets, status) are (on the defensive side) the denial either of the 
fact, or the injury, or the wrong, or the degree (the estimated amount of 


the crime and penalty), we must therefore waste no time upon proving 
what is already admitted, unless it (the proofs of any of the facts) chance 
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to contribute to the establishment of the issue (on which we do rest our 
case); for instance, when we admit the fact, but deny the wrong’. 
Though on the other hand, it may be necessary, whilst we admit the 
facts of our opponent’s case, still to go over that ground, in order to clear 
up points which have a bearing upon the justice of the act which is 
acknowledged to have been done. 

§ 7. ‘Events should generally be recited as past and gone—except 
those which by being acted’ (represented as actually done, passing before 
the eyes, mpd cuparev, note on III 11. 2,) ‘may afford an opportunity for 
exciting either commiseration or indignation’, Seiywors, and €Aeos, olxros, 
oxerAtagpos, are two ordinary ‘common topics’, (subordinate varieties of 
avénots and peiwors,) of appeals to the feelings in use amongst rhetoricians. 
See notes on II 21. 10, and 24.4. Of Thrasymachus, and his use of these 
in his Rhetoric, Pl. Phaedr. 267 C, D, and of the early rhetoricians in 
general, Ib. 272 A, where BpaxvdAoyia is joined with the other two. 

‘An example of this is “the story of Alcinous,” (it zs an example) 
because it is told (mewoinrat, composed, written) to Penelope in sixty 
verses’, i.e. the long story of Ulysses’ wanderings, which occupies in the 
narration of it to the Phaeacians four whole books of the Odyssey, 1x— 
XII, is condensed by Ulysses, when he repeats it to Penelope, Od. y’ 
[xx111] 264 —284, 310—343, into a summary of 55 verses—which here (with 
the characteristic inaccuracy of the ancient writers in calculations and 
descriptions of all kinds) are called in round numbers sixty—and thus 
furnishes a good example of the summary treatment required in an ordi- 
Nary narrative. Vater, who explains ail this in his note, understates the 
actual number by two. “ Hi versus quinquaginta et tres numero rotundo 
vecte (correctly exoughfor the occasion, I suppose) é€nxovra mn nominantur.” 

‘And as Phayllus reduced (condensed: éxoinae, I suppose, must be 
understood from memoinrat, ‘composed’) the Epic cycle: and Euripides’ 
prologue to the Oeneus’. These three cases are appealed to as well- 
known instances of concise summaries. The ’AAaivouv dirdAoyos, in its 
original form, when given at length with all its details, became proverbial 
for “along story.” Erasmus Chz/.’Arodoyos’AAkivou émi rav fAvapousrwy cal 
paxpoy amorewvovrwy doyov, Suidas s.v. Plato, Rep. X 614 B, uses it in the 
same proverbial application. See Ast and Stallbaum ad locum. The 
"AXxivov dirdAoyos appears in Aelian’s list of pay@diat into which the Ho- 
meric poems were divided for recitation (Var. Hist. XIII 13, #. “Opypou 
érav kai tomaews, quoted by Paley, Pref. to Hom. Il. p. xlvii). It is 
quoted again to supply an instance of dvayvwpiots, Poet. XVI. 

Of Phayllus nothing whatever is known. It seems that this is the 


iii. 
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only place in which his name occurs; neither is it to be found in Smith’s 
Biogr. Dict. We gather from the notice of him here, that whether poet 
or rhapsodist, he attempted to reduce the whole of the Epic Cycle into 
a brief summary. F. A. Wolf is so staggered by the overwhelming 
labour of such a task that he prefers to read KuxAwma, from a correction 
in one of the MSS; overlooking the fact that roy KvxA@na is mof in point 
here; roy xuxAov, which gives a second instance of a summary, is. 

The third example is the prologue to Euripides’ Oeneus. Four lines 
and a half of this are to be found in Wagner’s collection, Fragm. Eurtp. 
p. 290, Oen. Fr, 1. and Dindorf, Eur. Fr.OQeneus. They are written with 
Euripidean compactness, and seem to justify their citation for this 
purpose. 

§ 8. ‘The narrative should have an ethical cast: this will be effected 
when (if) we know what imparts this ethical character. One thing in 
particular that does so, is any indication of a moral purpose (II 21. 16, 
111 17.9, Poet. Vi 24): it is by (the quality of) this that a moral quality is 
given to character: and the quality (good or bad) of the moral purpose 
is determined by the end’. On mpoaipeors, see Eth. Nic. III cc. 4, 5, VI 2. 
‘Consequently Mathematics (mathematical calculations or reasonings, 
Aoyot) can have no moral character, because they have no moral purpose: 
for they have no (moral or practical) end in view’. (Zkeiv end is the 
intellectual one, ¢rwth.) ‘ But the “Socratic dialogues” have (a moral pur- 
pose, and an ethical and practical end), for they treat of such (ethical) 
subjects’, On this class of works, called collectively ‘Socratic dialogues’, 
see Grote, Plato 111 469; also Heitz, Verl. Schrift. Ar, die dial. des 
Arist. pp. 140—144. By ‘Socratic dialogues’ are meant dialogues on 
moral philosophy, after the manner of Socrates, and therefore bearing 
his name, whether (as in Plato and Xenophon) he was an interlocutor, 
or not; the compositions of Socrates’ friends and followers, the Socratic 
‘family’, Xenophon, Plato, Aeschines, Antisthenes, Phaedo, (Socraticam 
domum, Hor. Qd. I 19. 14, Comp. II 21. 9, Socraticis sermonibus madet, 
Ars Poet. 310. Socvaticae chartae, all meaning moral philosophy). On 
Socrates’ philosophical pursuits and studies see Arist. de part. Anim. 
11.44, 642 @ 28, Cic. Tusc. Disp. v 5.10, Academ. Post. I 4.15. Conf. 
Athen. XI 505 C, ’ApeororéAns 8¢ €v rq@ wept rowntay ovras ypdde:, “ Ovxoby 
ovde €uperpous Trois KaAoupevous Sadpovos pipovs ...41) Paper...) tous Ade€- 
apzevov Tot Tniov rovs mpwrous ypadevras Trav Swxparixay Staroywr.” dyri- 
kpus pacxwy o moAupabéoraros "Ap. po WAdrwvos Staddyous yeypapévas roy 
"AXefapnevov. This extract will serve as a corrective to Poet. I 8, from 
which it might seem that the ‘Socratic dialogues’ were in verse. See 
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Tyrwhitt’s note ad loc. p. 110. The meaning of that passage is, that the 
Socratic dialogues are not to be calléd poetry or verse, although they 
have a dramatic character (Grafenhan). . 

§ 9. ‘Another, different, kind of ethical drawing or representation 
(d\Aa; no longer confined to moral qualities, but the representation of 
character in general) are the characteristic peculiarities that accompany 
each individual character: for instance, “so and so walked on as he was 
talking”—an indication of audacity and rudeness of character’. The 
rudeness and insolence are shewn in wot stopping to speak to the other ; 
it is a sign of slight esteem and contempt, oAcywpia. The characters here 
spoken of differ in one point from the dramatic characters of III 7.6,— 
though they belong to the same family, the ¢hivd kind of 76y, Introd. 
p. 112—in that these are the characteristic peculiarities of éndividuals, 
the others those of classes. A good specimen of this e¢Aical description 
occurs in Demosth. de F. L. § 361, a portrait of Aeschines; and two 
similar traits in c. Steph. a’ § 63, ovros yap, jvixa pev cvveBawev evruxeiv 
*"Aptoro\oxp to Tpareliry, toa Baivow éBdadilevy Umorenrwxas avrg@...€ered) 
& awdder éxeivos x.r.A. and § 77, éya 8’...THIs pév Sens tH Pree nal re 
raxéws Badifew xal Aadeiy peya (signs apparently of ill-breeding) ov ray 
evruxas mehuxdéray épavroy xpivw. The toa Baivew in the former passage, 
is ‘to keep pace with’, ‘to walk on a level’, ‘place oneself on equal terms 
with’ another. See Shilleto ad loc. de F. L. (His reference to the pas- 
sage of c. Steph. should be § 63, not 77.) 

‘And again, in speaking, let your words seem to proceed, not from 
the intellect (as the effect of calculation, deliberation), but as it were 
from a moral purpose or intention (the will; or, as we should say, the 
heart)’, “Let your style bear the impress, not so much of intellectual 
subtlety and vigour, as of good feeling and sound moral purpose: the 
one may be the mark of a wise man, the other is that of a good—and, 
what is more to the purpose in Rhetoric, a popular—character.” Introd. 
(slightly altered). ‘“And I wished this to take place; in fact such was 
my purpose and intention: it is true that I gained nothing by it; but 
even so it is better.” The one is characteristic of a wise or prudent man, 
the other vf a good one: for prudence (worldly, practical, wisdom) shews 
itself in the pursuit of one’s interest, goodness in that of the fair, high, 
noble, right’, 

‘If any (trait of character that you introduce) seem incredible, then 
add the statement (or explanation) of the cause or reason, as (in) the 
example that Sophocles gives, the passage of (from) his Antigone “that 
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she cared more for her brother than for husband or children, for the one 
could be replaced (recovered) if they were lost—but when father and 
mother are buried in the grave, no brother can spring up evermore”’. 
This is Antigone’s reason for preferring the burial of her brother’s body 
to marriage with Haemon, a husband and children: she has shewn her 
character in the preference, and the obstinacy in which she adheres to it. 
It is the conclusion of a beautiful passage, beginning, @ ripBos, 3 vup- 
geiov, Antig. 891—912. Arist. has altered xexevOdrwy of the original to 
BeBnxoroyr. 

The same answer ‘is put into the mouth of the wife of Intaphernes, 
when Darius, having condemned her husband and the whole of his 
family to death, allows her to choose one of the number whose life is to 
be spared. She chooses her brother, and when Darius expresses his 
surprise and demands the reason, replies thus: 7 Baowed, avyp peév pos 
dy aAdos yévorro, ef Saipov €6édo1, Kal réxva GAXa, ef ratra droBd\out" 
marpos 8€ Kal pntpos ovK ert pev (wdvrwv, adeAdeos Gv GAXos ovdert rpom@ 
yévoro. rtavty TH yvoun xpewpémm €Xeka ravra. The comparison of these 
two passages of the poet and historian, and another equally close cor- 
respondence of Herod. II 35 with Soph. Oed. Col. 337, have led to the 
inference that there was some connexion or acquaintance between the 
two. When or where they met, if they ever did meet, cannot now be 
ascertained: Samos (which has been suggested) is out of the question; 
for Herodotus was at Thurium before Sophocles was appointed to his 
command in the expedition under Pericles against that island. The 
Antigone was produced in 440 B.C. It is probable that some parts of 
Herodotus’ history had been published! before the final completion of 
the work at Thurium, and Sophocles may have thus obtained access to 
them. That he was the borrower, there can be no reasonable doubt. At 
all events that Sophocles was an admirer of Herodotus we know from 
Plutarch, who gives us the first line and a half of an epigram by Sophocles 
- in his honour; @dnv ‘Hpoddr@ redfev SopokdAjs éeréav ov weve’ ei wevry- 
xovra; adding that it was cpodoyoupévws Somoxdéovs. 

‘If you dave no reason to give, at amy rate you may say that “ you 
know that what you say will convince nobody, but such is your nature 
(you can’t help being virtuous and disinterested, do what you will)—for 


1 There is a doubtful story of a recitation at Olympia. 
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people never believe in disinterested motives”. (Zz#. people always disbe- 
lieve that any one does anything intentionally except what is for his own 
interest.) Even such a reason is better than none at all. 

§ 10. ‘Further, besides the #éos, topics may be also derived from 
the expression of emotion of various kinds, by introducing in your narra- 
tion both the usual accompaniments of these emotions (the outward 
expressions, attitudes, and other external indications), which everybody 
is acquainted with, and also any sfecéa/ peculiarities by which you your- 
self or the adversary may be distinguished (which may be attached to, 
belong to, mpogorra)’. These special touches and traits in the expression 
of individual emotion will lend a lifelike character to the descriptions 
of your narrative, and impart fidelity to your own impersonations of 
feelings, and your representation of them as they manifest themselves in 
others. How true and lifelike all that is, the audience will say: that can 
be no counterfeit: the man is evidently in earnest. Again, the same 
popular fallacy as before; the illicit inference from the faithfulness of the 
imitation to the sincerity of the feeling and truth of the fact. 

‘Such indications are “and he went away with a scowl at me from 
under his eyebrows” (so ravpn3dv troBdéeWas of ‘an angry glance’, Pl. 
Phaed. 117 B; three other examples in Ast’s Lex., where it is joined in the 
same sense with os xarappovoivra, Symp. 220 B, omep rt ddixovpevos, Eryx. 
395 A, vmoBAréWorra ce dcapGopéea yyovpevo, Crit. 53 B. vo represents 
an ‘under-look ’’, Comp. the Homeric tmoapa iddv): ‘and as Aeschines says 
of Cratylus “furiously hissing and shaking his fists”’ (84 in both participles 
is intensive, ‘thorough, thoroughly’; here ‘violently’: Aeschines and 
Cratylus are supposed by Victorius to be, the one Socrates’ intimate, the 
other Plato’s instructor in the Heraclitean philosophy, and the Eponymus 
of one of his dialogues: but nobody really knows): ‘these are persuasive, 
because these things (indications of passion) which they do know are 
made (by the speaker) signs or tokens of those that they don’¢ know (in 
the manner above explained). A great number of these (indications of 
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feeling) may be obtained from Homer: “Thus then he spake; and the 
aged dame (Euryclea, Ulysses’ old nurse) held fast (clasped) her face with 
her hands” (Hom. Od. r’ [x1x] 361)—for people, when they are beginning 
to cry, are apt to lay hold of their eyes. Introduce yourself at once (to 
the audience) in a particular character (in that, namely, which you wish 
to bear in their eyes) that they may regard you as such: and the adver- 
sary in the same way (mutatis mutandis): only take care that the design 
isn’t detected. That there is no difficulty in this—in conveying these 
impressions to the audience, how readily they seize, and draw inferences 
from, these indications of emotion, expression of features, action and the 
like—must needs be seen’ (retaining 8e¢ with Bekker, Spengel omits it) 
‘from the case of messengers: of things that we know nothing whatever 
about, we nevertheless (instantly) conceive a notion or suspicion’ (from 
the face, expression, gestures, general appearance of the messenger; as 
if he is hot and tired, and so on). 

See what a ready tongue suspicion hath! He that but fears the 
thing he would not know, hath by instinct knowledge from others’ eyes, 
that what he feared ts chanced. Northumb. Henry IV. Act 1, Sc. 1, 84. 
Victorius refers to Soph. Trach. 869 (Dind.) as an instance of this, the 
suspicions of the Chorus gathered from the old woman’s face, 

‘The narrative should be (not confined to one place and continuous, 
but) distributed over the speech (roAAaxod ‘in many places’), and some- 
times not at the beginning’. In saying ovx éy dpy7, Ar. is referring to his 
own division of the speech, which excludes the mpooiptov and commences 
at once with the mpo@ecis, c. 13. The narrative, he says, should some- 
times even be entirely out of its proper place, which is at the beginning. 

§ 11. ‘In public speaking there is least occasion for narrative, 
because no one ever gives a narrative of things future’ (the only pro- 
vince of deliberative Rhetoric, from which a// its materials are derived; 
as éros eimeiy): ‘but if there Je a narrative, it must be of things past, in 
order that with these in their recollection they may be better able to 
deliberate about things to come’. Gaisford refers to Dionys. Ars Rhet. 
X 14, OAn pev idea cupBovdrevrin} Sinyjoews ov Beirat’ Toaot yap of Bov- 
Aevdwevos wept GY wxowovvrat, cal Seorvra pabeiv & mpaxréov eoriv, ovx Srep 
BovAeuréop. 

‘Or it may be employed in the way of accusation or of praise’, &- 
yjcovra, el dcyyourvra, to be understood from the preceding. ‘But in 
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XVII. 


that case, (the speaker who thus employs it) does not fulfil the proper P- 143+ 


function of the adviser’ (whose office is to exhort and dissuade). 

The following sentence to the end of the chapter I have done what I 
can to elucidate in the Introd. p. 354. No commentator, except Victo- 
rius, whose explanation I have there criticized, has bestowed a single 
word upon it; not even Spengel in his recent edition: I suppose he has 
given it up as hopeless. What it seems to me to mean is something of 
this kind—but I think there is most likely some latent corruption. ‘If 
there be anything incredible in your narrative, you may promise your 
audience (omit re) to add’ a reason (i.e. explanation, to account for it), 
and a full, detailed, explanation of it as long as they please’. dtararrey 
is one of the chief difficulties of the passage. The only appropriate 
meaning that occurs to me is to ‘set out in order, i.e. set forth in full and 
clear detail’: ois BovAovrat ‘with what, with as many details as, they 
please’. ‘As Carcinus’ Jocasta, in his Oedipus, is perpetually promising, 
in answer to the inquiries of the man who is looking for her son—(some- 
thing or other, which is left to be supplied by the hearer’s knowledge of 
the context: probably, to satisfy him). And Sophocles’ Haemon’. This 
last example must be given up as hopeless: there is nothing in the extant 
play which could be interpreted as is required here. And what Carcinus’ 
Jocasta has to do with the topic to be illustrated, is not easy to see. 
Carcinus’ Medea has been already quoted 11 23.28, where an account is 
given of him in the note. His Thyestes is referred to, Poet. XVI 2, and a 
fault pointed out, XVII 2. And as if to aggravate the difficulties which 
surround the interpretation of this passage, Wagner, in his collection of 
the Tragic Fragments, has chosen to omit this reference to Carcinus. 


CHAP. XVII. 


Of the various kinds of proof, the various ways in which facts and 
statements may be made to appear probable, miore:s, some are direct and 
logical, and appeal exclusively to the reasoning faculty; others indirect, 
which by appealing to the moral sense 760s, or to the emotions sados, 
support the logical arguments by the favourable impressions they pro- 
duce upon the hearts and feelings of the listeners, who are ever ready to 


1 «al airiay a reason in addition, besides the mere statement. 
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draw inferences from what they feel to the truth of what is said; and . 
further the adventitious and external aids, which are not invented by the 
speaker but found ready for use and applied by him in evidence of the 
facts of his case: of these three the first only have any pretension to the 
character of dmo8esxrixai. But not even these are entitled to the name in 
its strict and proper sense, dmodeécs ‘demonstration’ implying conclu- 
sions universal and necessary and a rigorous exact syllogistic method. 
This belongs, strictly speaking, exclusively to the domain of Science and 
to the sphere of certainty, to which no conclusion of Rhetoric can ever 
attain. When it is said therefore in § 1, that “the proofs of preceding 
statements, and refutation of those of the adversary”—which from the 
third division of the speech—‘ must be demonstrative”’,—no more is 
meant than that they must be demonstrated, so far as the nature and 
limits of rhetorical proof permit, that is, that they must be such, so far 
consistent with sound reasoning and the rules of logic, as will induce 
those who hear them to de/eve what they seek to establish. We have 
very frequently had to remark the language of strict Logic applied to the 
laxer methods of Rhetoric, here it is done a little more formally than 
usual. 

‘The point to which this roof must be directed (addressed) of the 
four questions on which the issue may turn, is the particular point on 
which the issue is actually joined between the two contending parties: 
for example, if the issue is the question of fact, was the thing done or 
not? in the trial ¢A#zs is the point that he must most aim at establishing; 
if of harm or loss, injury, at that, or if—these two being admitted—the 
question is one of ¢he degree or amount of the injury; or of the justice of 
the action—admitting the fact and the injury and even the amount 
charged—of that; just as much (in the three last cases) as if the issue 
had been one of that same thing as a fact’. Spalding, ad Quint. 111 6. 60, 
seems to understand sep) rov yevéoOas rovro of a distinct issue, the ordors 
optxy, Or status finitivus. 

§ 2. ‘But let it not be forgotten that this issue (of fac#) is the only 
one in which it may happen that one of the two parties must necessarily 
be a rogue: for in such cases, ignorance (which exempts from responsi- 
bility, see note on c. 15. 3) cannot be pleaded (cannot be assigned as the 
cause or reason), as it may when the issue is the justice (or injustice) of 
the act’—and the same of the zzjury, and alleged degree or amount of 
the offence—‘and therefore in this issue alone the topic may be dwelt 
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upon, but not in the (three) others’. It is important to observe here a 
qualification of the apparent meaning, which has not been—at all events 
distinctly—pointed out by the Commentators. It would not be true to 
Say universally that when the issue is that of fact, whether the act 
alleged has or has not been committed, that one of the two parties con- 
cerned must necessarily be a rogue: as when A accuses B of murder, the 
question is one of fact, is B guilty or not guilty? B may be perfectly 
innocent, though the circumstantial evidence is so strong as to justify A 
in bringing the charge. All that is meant is, that there is a certain class 
of cases which fall under this s¢a¢ss or issue, in which this topic may be 
safely used. Comp. Eth. Nic. Vv 10, 1135 4 30, dowep éy rots ovvaAdcy- 
pace rept rot yevér Oar dudioByrovaty, ey dvdykn rov érepoy eivas poxOnpor, 
Gy 7 8a ANOnv avré Bpaow. This is the case of a deposit, which A seeks 
to recover from B, who denies having received it. Here—unless either 
of them has forgotten the transaction—either A, if he seeks to recover 
what he knows that he has never confided, or B, if he refuses to restore 
what he knows has been lent him, must intend to defraud the other 
(Schrader). This is repeated from Introd. p. 356, note. 

MS A° (Bekker) has xpyoréov, which has not been adopted either by 
Bekker or Spengel. The Schol., quoted by Gaisford Vot. Var., manifestly 
reads ypnoreop. 

§ 3. ‘In the epideictic branch, in its ordinary topic, amplification 
is mostly employed in shewing that things are fair (fine) or useful’— 
the other, peiwors, ‘detraction’ employed in censure, is omitted as /ess 
usual—‘the facts must be taken on trust: declaimers seldom adduce 
proofs of these; only when they seem incredible, or some one else has 
got the credit of them (been charged with them; made responsible for 
them)’. Bekker and Spengel have both adopted aAdAas without manuscript 
authority, from a conjecture of the former in his 4to ed. I think they 
must have overlooked the natural interpretation of aAAos given in the 
translation. mweoreveoGas belongs to the family of irregular passives, 
of which an account, and a list, are given in Appendix (B) [Vol. 1 p. 297]. 

§ 4. ‘In public, deliberative, speaking (the four forensic issues may 
be applied to its special subjects), it may be contended (against an oppo- 
nent), (1) that the future /acfs alleged will not be (i.e. that the conse- 
quences which are assumed to result from the policy recommended will 
not take place); or admitting that, (2) that it will be unjust; or (3) inex- 
pedient; or (4) that the amount and importance of them will not be so 
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great as the other anticipates. (The principal attention of the speaker is 
of course to be directed to the point immediately in question,) but he 
-must aéso be on the look out for any lurking fallacy or misstatement out- 
‘side the main point or issue: for the one may be shewn necessarily to 
‘imply the other. rexpypsov, a necessary sign, or indication, 1 2.17. The 
-construction is, radra daiverat rexpnpia roy GAAwv, Gre Wevdera €v avrois. 

§ 5. ‘Examples are most appropriate to public speaking, enthy- 
‘memes more so to forensic’, Pleading gives more occasion to the em- 
‘ployment of logical reasoning; it admits of closer and subtler argumen- 
tation; for the reasons stated in III 12.5. Comp. 19. 40, where the facts 
are the same, but the reason assigned for the latter different. 

‘For the one’, (understand é8npunyopia, from 8npnyopixérara. Victorius 
‘understands ovpSovan, and Vater riotis,) ‘dealing as it does with the future, 
is forced consequently to derive examples from past events (from which the 
‘analogous events future are inferred), whilst the other’ (understand in like 
manner dixn from dixavexorepa; not mioris as Vater) ‘deals with matters of 
fact, true or false, which admit to a greater extent (than deliberative 
‘speaking) of demonstrative reason and necessary conclusions (not to the 
full extent, which is found only in science): for past facts involve a kind 
of necessity’. Past events are beyond recall, fixed and definite, and thus 
have @ sort of necessary character about them; and they can be argued 
about, and their relations deduced, with some approach to certainty: 
about things future no exact calculation is possible, anticipation and 
inference from the past is all that nature allows: uncertainty is the cha- 
racteristic of the future. 

§ 6. ‘The enthymemes, or argumentative inferences, should not be 
all brought forward one after another, in a continuous connected series, 
but mixed “ (dva) with other topics: otherwise they injure one another 
by destroying (xara) the effect. (And this is not all,) for there is a/so a 


1 This is, ‘‘to relieve the weariness, and assist the intelligence of the un- 
cultivated audience. A long and connected chain of arguments not only puzzles 
and confounds a listener unaccustomed to continuous reasoning, but also wearies 
and overwhelms him: so that, one argument coming upon another before he 
has perceived the force of the preceding, they clash together, come into conflict, 
as it were, and the force and effect of the whole is weakened or destroyed. Comp. 
I 2. 12, 13, 11 23. 3, as.” From Introd. p. 357. 
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limit of guantity; (as Homer says, Od. Iv 204, Menelaus to Nestorides 
Pisistratos,) “Dear boy, seeing that thou hast said as much as a prudent 
man would” (speak and utter, elmo: kai péfeve)—rooa he says, not rotadra’, 
shewing thereby that it is the guantity and not the gualzty of the words 
that he had in view. 

§7. ‘(Another topic is) not to look for arguments about every thing 
(see again II 22.3): otherwise, you will do like some philosophers, who 
draw conclusions better known and more to be trusted (easier to believe, 
more self-evident or evident at first sight) than the premisses from which 
they deduce them. Quint. Vv 12.8, Mec famen omnibus semper quae inve- 
nerimus argumentis onerandus esi tudex: quia et taedium afferunt et 
jfidem detrahunt... In rebus vero apertis argumentari tam sit stultum 
guam in clarissinum solem mortale lumen (a lamp, or r other artificial light, 
made by Auman agency) zn/ferre. 

§ 8. ‘Also, when you are trying to excite emotion (appealing to the 
feelings) use no logical argument: for either it will knock out (drive out, 
expel) the emotion, or (the emotion will get the better of it and) the argu- 
ment will have been stated in vain: all simultaneous moZfions mutually 
drive out one another, and are either obliterated altogether (by the co- 
existence) or (the less powerful) is (still further) weakened’; overpowered 
by the stronger. Comp. Poet. XXIV 22, viv d€ rots adAous dyaBvis 6 rotn- 
ris dpavifes ndvver Td dromov, and again § 23, droxpumres yap madw 7 Alay 
Aapmpa Adkus ra re HOn xai ras dtavoias. Long. de Subl. § 15, duce d€ ras, 
év Trois ToLovTots Gmacww, det TOU Kpeirrovos dxovopev’ GOev amd TOU amoseKri- 
kou mepiehxopeba eis TO Kata havraciay éumAnxtixov, @ TO mpayparixoy 
éykpumrerat mepshapmopevoy. And again § 17 ult. ray Aoywr ra maby kal ra 
dyn, Tals pouxats ed eyyuTepo xeipeva dia re vaoiyy twa ovyyeveray kal 
da apm poryra, del Trav oynparev mpoepaviferat, kal THY TéxXynY avTroy 
Grooxiates Kat oloy év xaraxadue. rypet. Twining ad Poet. p. 424, 
note 227. 

‘Nor again, when you would give the speech an ethical cast, should 
there be any attempt to combine enthymeme with it; for proof has no 
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moral character nor moral purpose’, When the hearer’s mind, says 
Schrader (in substance), is occupied with the impression of the moral 
and intellectual good qualities which the speaker is endeavouring to 
convey to them, of his intelligence and good intentions, he has neither 
time nor inclination to attend to the proof of anything else. 

§ 9. ‘Still, general maxims are to be employed both in narrative 
and in proof, by reason of the ethical character which belongs to them’. 
(See II 21. 16, 111 16.8.) This is illustrated by a yvopn that “it is folly to 
trust” any one, in the instance of a deposit which has not been returned 
(Victorius). The maxim is expressed by Epicharmus in the well-known 
verse, Nage, xai pépvao’ amoteiv' dpOpa raira raov dpevav, quoted by 

- Polybius, Dio Chrysostom, and Cic. ad Att.1 19.6, Miiller, Fragm. Phil. 
Gr. p. 144. Epicharm. Fr. 255. 

‘And I ave given it, and that, knowing all the while “that trust 
is folly”. If your object is to appeal to the feelings (€Aeos is the mados 
here appealed to), (express it thus) “ And I don’t regret it, though I have 
been wronged: for he (the opponent) it is true has the advantage in profit, 
but I in justice”’. Compare the first example in c. 16. 9. 

§ 10. ‘(Here again, as in general) public speaking is more difficult 
than pleading (see I 1.10); and naturally’ [so, because it is concerned 
with the future. ] 

[On the ‘times’ with which the three classes of speeches, Adyor 
Scxavixoi, cupBovdreurixot and émidecxrexoi are concerned, see I 3.4, re 
pev ovpBovrevorre o peAAwv...7@ Ge Sixalopevep o yevopevos K-T-A. 

éxet. 8€—ddnAwv Be] ‘whereas in the former case (forensic oratory) 
the speaker is concerned with the past, which, as Epimenides the Cretan 
said, is already known even to diviners ; for he himself was not in the 
habit of divining the future, but only (interpreting) the obscurities of 
the past.’ 

nat rois pavreow] as has been noticed elsewhere, “was doubtless meant 
by Epimenides as a sarcasm upon his prophetic brethren, who pretended 
to see into futurity. ‘Even diviners’, said he, ‘impostors as they are, 
can prophesy what is past’”. Introd. p. 358, note. 


1 At this point the manuscript of Mr Cope's Commentary comes to an end; 
the rest of the notes have accordingly been supplied by Mr Sandys. ‘ 
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The statement that Epimenides specially devoted himself as a 
soothsayer to solving the riddles of the past, is exemplified by his 
being invited by the Athenians to advise them as to the purification 
of the city from the pestilence which arose in consequence of the crime 
of Cylon (Plutarch, reipubl. ger. pr. 27, Pausanias, I 14.4, Diogenes 
Laert. 1 10: Grote, H. G. chap. X sub jinem). Plato, who calls him a 
Oeios avjp, speaks of his foretelling the future (Legg. 642 D), and the 
very gift which in the text he appears to disclaim is similarly ascribed 
to him by Cicero, who after saying est enti ars in its qui novas res 
contectura persequuntur, veteres observatione didicerunt, classes Epi- 
menides among those who are destitute of this art ; gui non ratione aut 
contectura, observatis ac notatis signis, sed concitatione quadam animi, 
aut soluto liberoque motu, futura praesentiunt (de divin. I 18. 34). But 
the office of the prophet, or intermediary interpreter between God and 
man, was not necessarily confined to the prediction of the future, but 
also included the expounding of the will of heaven respecting the 
present and the past. Spengel observes: “dicit €avrevero, non épay- 
revcaro, i.e. plerumque, non semper.” 

cal o vopos—anosetw] ‘Besides, in forensic pleadings, the Jaw 
supplies a subject ; and when you once have your starting-point, it is 
easier to find your proof’. 

‘And it (namely, public speaking) does not admit of many digres- 
sions, such as references to one’s Opponent or to oneself; or again, 
appeals to the emotions’. The subject of ovk éyes is ro 8npryopeiv, all 
the intervening clauses from éxet 8é down to amode:éw being parenthetical. 

By dcarps8ai are meant ‘landing-places’, where the speaker may 
pause and linger for a while, and whence he may even expatiate into 
a passing digression. This use of the word, which is not noticed in 
Liddell and Scott, is defined in Ernesti’s Lex. Techn. Gr. as commoratio, 
excursio et quoddam énevoddiov, guo orator subinde utitur, ornatus atque 
amplificationis gratia, Comp. Menander, dtaipecis émdecatixav (Spengel’s 
Rhet. Gr. 11 338), €rerra (ras StarpsBas) eivas rp mownty péy GAAa (dAdos 
Waitz) mpoogopous’ 4 yap éfovcia xal rov xara cxoAny AEyew, kal rd 
meptoreAAew Trois ToAITiKOis KOcHOLs Kal Tais KaTacKevais OUTe KOpoy ovUTe 
dndiav mapiornot, (xairot ovK adyvod acalrws ort Eos Tov womnTay mpoape- 
povot ras dxaipous StarpiBas) ovyypadetor S€ 7 Aoyoroias dAayxiorn 
efovcia. 

dAN’ yuora—efiornra] ‘On the contrary, there is less room (for 
digression) in this than in either of the other branches of Rhetoric, unless 
the speaker quits his proper subject’, With éfiorgrat, compare supra 
14. 1, day éexromrion. 
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of "AOnvnat pyropés] This does not imply that Aristotle himself was 
absent from Athens while writing the Rhetoric; here and elsewhere he 
simply uses the phrase which would be most intelligible to his readers, 
whether at a distance from Athens or not. Poet. v 6, 1449 5 7, rov 
"AOnunow (kwpwdoromy) Kparns mparos fpgev «rAd. and supra Il 23.11 
"AOnynot Mavrig rp pyropt. This usage is rather different from the 
suspicious phrase in c. 11 ad fin., of "Arrixot pyropes. 

éy ta tmaynyupixo| The Panegyric of Isocrates is strictly speaking 
@ Noyos cupBovreurixes, as its ostensible object is to advise Athens and 
Sparta to unite their forces against Persia, under the lead of the former 
state, but incidentally it becomes a Adyos émdecxrexcs, in so far as it 
eulogizes the public services of Athens (§§ 21—98), while it also digresses 
into the region of Adyos 8ixamxds when it attacks (xaryyopei) the conduct 
of Sparta and her partisans (§§ 110—114). 

évy TO ovppayixo| By this is meant the pamphlet generally known as 
Isocratis de Pace, where the policy of the Athenian general Chares in 
the conduct of the Social war is criticised, though his name is not men- 
tioned, § 27, dvdyxn rov to raov eibiopevwv émtxetpovyra Snypnyopeiv... 
Ta pev avapyncba trav d€ kaTnyopyaat. 

§ 11. ‘In speeches of display you must introduce laudations into 
your speech by way of episode, as Isocrates does; for he is always 
bringing in some character’. The reference to Isocr. is explained by 
his laudatory episode on Theseus in the Helen §§ 22—38; on Agamemnon 
in the Panathenaicus §§ 72—84; and on Timotheus in the advri8oors 
§ 107 seq. Spengel, who gives the first two references, also cites some 
less striking instances, the episode on Paris in Hel. §§ 41—48, on 
Pythagoras and the Egyptian priests in Busiris §§ 21—29, and on poets 
ib. §§ 38—40. Comp. Dionys. Halic. de Isocr. Iud. c. 4, where, among 
the points in which Isocrates appears superior to Lysias, special mention 
is made of 10 dtadapBaverOas trav cpoediay idiats peraBorais xa fevos 
émeccodiots. 

éreccodtovv| Poet. XVII 7, vrobevra ra dvopata éretoodiovy, Oras de 
€orat olxeia Ta éemecoodia oxoretv. ib. XXIV 7, (of epic poetry) rovr’ eyee 
ro dyaOoy eis peyadompéemescay kal TO peraBadAew Tov dKxovoryTa Kal erercodtouy 
avopoios érecodios. Quintil. III 9. 4, egressto vero vel...excessus, Sive 
est extra causam, non potest esse pars causae, sive est in causa, Adie 
lorium vel ornamentum partium est earum ex quibus egreditur. 

‘And this is what Gorgias meant when he remarked that he was 
never at a loss for something to say; for if (for instance) he speaks of 
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Achilles, he (naturally) praises Peleus, next Aeacus, then Zeus himself 
(the father of Aeacus); and similarly valour also (the special virtue of 
Achilles), and so and so (so ad infinitum), and this is just what I have 
been describing’. 

From this passage of Gorgias the existence of a panegyric oration 
‘in praise of Achilles’, is inferred by Dr Thompson (on p. 178 of his 
ed. of the Gorgias), who also suggests that “a fragment preserved by 
the Scholiast on Iliad Iv 450 may have belonged to this speech: 
dvepio-yovro Sé Nirats amethal Kai evyais olpwyai.” 

The unfailing resource of complimentary episodes on which Gorgias 
appears to have prided himself, may be paralleled by Pindar’s favourite 
device of leading up by easy transitions to the praises of the Aeacidae 
(Isthm. Iv (V) 20, ré 8 €uov ovk Grep Aiaxcday xéap Burov yevera); and also 
by the artifice adopted by the rhetorician Lycophron, de Soph. El. 
15, 174 430, as explained by Alexander Aphrodisiensis :—“the sophist 
Lycophron, when he was compelled by some persons to write an 
encomium upon the lyre, and found that he hadn’t very much to say 
about it, first very briefly touched upon the praises of the sensible 
lyre, which we have here on earth, and then mounted up to that in 
heaven,...the constellation called the Lyre, upon which he composed 
a long and beautiful and excellent discourse” (from Cope’s translation 
in Fournal of Classical and Sacred Philology, Vol.u, No. V, p. 141). 

# Tra kai ra movet] In Vol. 111, No. Vil, p. 75 of the Journal above 
mentioned, Mr Cope has the following note: “The sentence hangs so ill 
together, and the # has so little meaning, that I think we ought to change 
it into the relative pronoun 4: and then the sentence will run ‘and in 
like manner valour, which performs such and such feats,’ i.e. he first 
praises valour generally, and then proceeds to enumerate different acts of 
prowess; which may be multiplied ad infinitum.” This suggestion, it 
may be remarked, harmonizes fairly with the reading of MS A° 4) ra xat ra 
wotet 7 (Not 3d) rotovde e€oriv. It has been anticipated by Foss (de Gorgia 
P. 77 ap. Spengel) who proposes vane d€ xal dvdpiay 7 Ta Kai ra Toe 6 
Toloy yé eoTty. 

Spengel’s own suggestion is ef yap "Axihdéa Aeyav (AS, Q, Z°) Inhéa 
éraivei...duoiws dé xai avdpiay 7 ra Kal ra, rrovet 6 rowovde €oriv. 

§ 12. ‘If you have proofs to produce, you may express yourself both 
in the ethical style, and in that of proof besides; but if you are at a loss 
for enthymemes, then in the ethical style alone. In fact, it better befits a 
man of worth to appear in his true character than that his speech be 
elaborately reasoned’. The change of subject'in the last clause would 
have been more sharply marked by avrov qGaiveoOas xpnordy 7 rov Acyov 
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dxpiBi. Spengel asks with some reason, “nonne nexus flagitat xpnoroy 
roy Aoyor haiver Oat 7 axpiB7? magis enim Convenit probo viro, ut 7Oixas 
quam ut émdecxrixos loquatur.” 

§ 13. ‘Of enthymemes, those that refute are more popular than those 
that prove ; because a syllogistic conclusion is more clearly drawn (thereby); 
for opposites are more readily recognised when set beside one another’. 
Comp. II 23.30, evdoxipet Sé paddAov ray éevOvpnparay ra éAeyxrixa TOY 
drodecrixay did ro ouvaywy]}y pév évavrioy elvas ev pixp@ Td éAeynrixoy évOv- 
pnpa, wapddAnra 8 avepa elvat rp dxpoarg paddrov. The éAreyxos which is 
described in Anal. Pr. 11 20, 66 4 10, as dvyripacews avAdoyiopos, Meets the 
opponent’s conclusion with a counter-syllogism drawing a conclusion con- 
trary to that of the opponent, while the évoraots checks the opponent’s 
argument at an early point by attacking one of his premisses (see Introd. 
pp. 264, 5). 

§ 14. ‘The refutation of your opponent is of a distinct division of 
the speech ; on the contrary, it is part of the roofs to refute the oppo- 
nent’s positions either by contrary proposition or by counter-syllogism’ 
(i.e. by \eyxos). 

Quint. ITI 9. 5, Zamen nec his assentior, qui detrahunt refutationem, 
tanquam probationi subtectam, ut Aristoteles, haec enim est quae consti- 
tual, tlla quae destruat. 

‘Now both in public deliberation and in forensic pleading it is neces- 
sary, when you are the opening speaker, to state your own proofs first, and 
then to meet the arguments on the other side, by direct refutation and by 
pulling them to pieces beforehand.’ 

For dravrav, comp. Apsines Rhet. wept Avcews c. 7 (Spengel’s Rhet. 
Gr. 11 366), od 8€ car’ avEnow drayrnoys Kard mndtkornta 7 ToaornTa fh dAdo 
rt rev avénrinéy fh Kata dyrimapdoracw. 

For mpod:acvporra (‘cutting up by anticipation’) comp. Rhet. ad Alex. 

19). I 3, mpodséoy € Aéyov, ib. § 12, wpoxarédaBe.. -mpodieBadev.. .dca- 
ae mporepoy vo rovrou, ib. 33 (34). I, mporarahapBavey Stacvpecs. 
Isocr. dvridoots § 199, Stacvpovar (riy wardelav) as ovdey wdedeiy dvura- 
pévny (ib. § 300); Dem. Or. 13 § 12, dseoupe ra wapovra Kai Trois mpoyorous 
ényvece. 

‘But if there is much variety in the opposition, you should Jeg7 with 
the points opposed to you’. For soAvxous (manifold, complex, diversified, 
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woAvetdys), comp. de Part. Anim. II 10, 656 @ 5, roAvyovorépa idéa, where 
it is combined with mroAvpopdorépa. 

On Callistratus, see note on I 7.13. The reference is probably to the 
embassy on which Callistratus was sent into the Peloponnesus, shortly . 
before the battle of Mantineia, B.c. 362. 4 Meooyvaxy éxxAnoia can 
hardly mean anything else than ‘the public assembly of the Messenians’, 
and not ‘the assembly held (at Athens) respecting the Messenians’, 
(which last appears to be the view of Sauppe, Or. Azz. 11 218, note 1; 
A. Schaefer, Dem. und seine Zeit 1 p. 113, rightly understands it de 
Volksgemeinde der Messenier). It was on this embassy that Epaminondas, 
cum in conventum venisset Arcadum petens ut societatem cum Thebanis 
et Argivis facerent, was confronted by Callistratus, Athenienstum legatus 
gui cloguentia omnes co praestabat tempore, who urged them to ally them- 
selves with Athens (Nepos, Epam. 6, quoted by A. Schaefer). 

mpoavedov «.7.A.] 1.e. It was not until after he had by anticipation got 
rid of the arguments of his opponents that he stated his own arguments. 
ovra, ‘accordingly’; similarly used after the participle payeodpevoy, at 
the end of the next section. 

§ 15. ‘When you are speaking in reply, you should first mention the 
arguments against the statement on the other side, by refuting that state- 
ment and drawing up counter-syllogisms, and especially if the arguments 
on the opposite side are well received; for just as the mind refuses to 
open itself favourably to one who has been made the victim of prejudice, 
the same applies to oratory also, if your opponent is held to have made 
a good speech’. 

‘You must therefore as it wete make room in the hearer’s mind for 
the speech that is about to be made, and this will be effected by getting 
out of the way your opponent’s speech’ (with which the minds of your 
audience are pre-occupied). 

‘Hence you should establish the credibility of your own case, by first 
contending either against all or the most important or the most popular 
or the most easily refuted of the adverse arguments’. As an instance, 
Aristotle refers to the lines in the Troades of Euripides, beginning with 
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969, the first line of Hecuba’s lengthy reply to Helen’s speech in her 

' own defence; then follows a line nai ryvde deiEw pn A€yovoay évdcxa. After 
this, in a passage beginning with the lines éyd yap “Hpav mapbevov re 
IladAada ovx és rocotrov duadias €AOei 80x, she disposes of Helen’s 
weakest argument first, an argument which Euripides, like a skilful 
rhetorician, has placed in the mzdd/e of Helen’s speech, lines 932—5, 
yixqg Kumpis Oedas, xal rocovd’ ovpol yapot ayncay ‘Edad’, ov xpareio® éx 
BapBapayr. 

§ 16. ‘As regards ethical proof, since there are some things, which, if 
you say them of yourself, are either invidious or tedious or provoke con- 
tradiction, or which, if said of another, involve slander or rudeness, 
you must ascribe them to some one else instead’, 

The reference to the Philippus of Isocrates points (according to 
Victorius) to p. 96 D §§ 72—78, where the writer gets rid of the indeli- 
cacy of himself reminding Philip of the current imputation that his 
growing power ovy vmép ris “EdAddes GAN’ él ravrny avfavera, by attribut- 
ing it to others in the words, aic@avopat yap ce diaBadAcpevov Urd TaY col 
POovovvrev in § 73, and by describing it in § 78 as roravrnv gypny carte 
wepipvoperny, hy of pev éxOpoi reptOeivai cot (yrovos. This, however, seems 
to be open to the objection pointed out by Spengel, that Isocrates can 
hardly be regarded as putting what are really 42s owz views as a friend 
of Philip into the mouth of that monarch’s enemies (“at vix Isocrates ipse 
haec animo probans vera putabat”). Spengel accordingly prefers taking 
it as a reference to § 4—7, where, instead of expressing his own satisfac- 
tion with one of his compositions, he states that his friends who have 
heard it recited had been struck by its truthful statement of facts, § 4, and 
had expected that, if published, it would have led to the establishment of 
peace; it so happened, however, that Philip had concluded peace, before 
the fastidious rhetorician had elaborated his pamphlet to a sufficient 
degree to think it deserving of publication. Perhaps a still more appo- 
site passage, which is omitted by Victorius and Spengel, is that in p. 87 
B, § 23, where the writer, after describing himself as deterred by his friends 
from addressing Philip, adds that finally gowev8ov paddov Hyd rephbjvat 
wos Tov Adyoy TovTov, Creyov 8 as eAriCovaw ov povoy oe Kat ray moAw Efe 
pos Xap Umep rev elpnuévay GAAG Kal rovs “EAAnvas drravras. 
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dy ry dvridooe] §§ 141—149, dxpodpevos 8€ ris rév érirndelwy érddpnoev | 
ciety x.r.X. In the course of the passage referred to, the rhetorician makes 
his imaginary friend compliment him on his writings as ov péuwews ddA 
Xaptros tijs peyiorns dfiovs dvras, an expression which would have been 
open to the imputation of indelicacy (rept avrov Aéyew éripOovov), had not 
the writer ingeniously placed it in another man’s mouth. The device is 
sufficiently transparent, even if it were not for the candid confession in 
§ 8, ef pév ody emaweiy épavrov emiyetpoin», édpwy ovre...emtxapirws ovd" 
averchdovas elreiy rept avrav durnodpevos, 

The same device, in a less refined form, may be noticed in the modern 
parallel from Vartin Chuszlewit, which will occur to every reader (chap. 
XXv). 

"ApxDoyos péye...igu8p] Hor. A. P. 79, Archilochum proprio rabies 
armavtt tambo. Comp. note on If 23.11. Archilochus (Lycambae 
spretus infido gener, Epod. Vi 13), instead of directly attacking Neobule, 
the daughter of Lycambes, puts his lampoon into the mouth of her own 
father, thereby ostensibly refraining from a coarseness of invective, which 
would imply dypoixia on his own part, but really intensifying its bitter- 
ness ; as the reader will naturally argue, ‘If her own father can say nothing 
better of her, what will the rest of the world say?’ Comp. Bergk, Gr. 
Lyr., p- 542, ed. 2, Archil. fragm., otnv AvxdpBew raida ry vmeprépny. 
Stobaeus (cx 10, Bergk u.s. p. 552) has preserved nine trochaic lines 
beginning with the first of the two quotations given by Aristotle, but 
there is nothing in the passage, so far as there quoted, which illustrates 
Aristotle’s object in here referring to it. There is a rendering of the lines 
by J. H. Merivale in Wellesley’s Anthologia Polyglotta p. 220, beginning 
Never man again may swear, things shall be as erst they were. 

od pot ra Tvyew] rod roAvypvoou perder, The four lines of which this is 
the first are preserved by Plutarch de tranquill. an. c. 10 (Bergk Gr. Lyr. 
p. 541) and are thus rendered by Milman, No care have I of Gyges’ golden 
store, Unenvious I for nought the gods implore; I have no love of wide 
and kingly sway But turn from pride my reckless eyes away. On 
Gyges, the wealthy king of Lydia, compare Herod. I 12, row (sc. Tvyeo) kar 
"Apxidoxos 6 Idpios xara rov avrov xpovov Yevopevos év iauBo TPlLETp® Ere- 
psyoOm. Archilochus is inveighing against the vice of envy and the vanity 
of riches, and with a dramatic skill that is one of his characteristics, gives . 
expression to his own feelings by ascribing them to Charon the contented 
carpenter (comp. Mure, H. G. LZ. 111 167). 

ZogoxAys}| Antig. 688—700, where Haemon qudtes the talk of the 
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town about Creon’s treatment of Antigone, instead of himself directly 
attacking him. 693, rjy maida ravrny of ddvperat wodts.... 700, road? 
dpepvt) oiy’ érépyeras pares. 

§ 17. ‘Further, you should occasionally transform your enthymemes 
and express them as general maxims’. Comp. II 21.1, 2, with the notes 
in Vol. 11 p. 206. On the ‘enthymeme’, see Saint-Hilaire’s RAdtorique 
@ Aristote, Vol. 11 pp. 345—376; and Jebb's Attic Orators, 11 289. 

Aristotle’s example of a yron seems to be a general reminiscence of a 
passage in Isocr. Archidamus p. 126 B § 50, xpq d€ rovs pév ev mparroyras 
rhs elpywns émsOupeiy’ év ravrTy yap TH Karagrdce: TAcicTov Gy Tis ypovov Ta 
wapovra diadvaAagesev’ rods 8¢ ducrvxyotvras TH Token mpocexew Toy voy’ Ex 
yap rijs rapayns Kal ris Kawwoupyias Oarrov dy peraBoAjjs rvxaev. Spengel 
gives a reference to Rhet. ad Alex. 2 (3). 32, def rovs vouy Exovras ja) wepe- 
pévey ws dy récwaory, GdAdN’ ev r@ xpareiv roveioOat Thy elpyynv. In expressing 
the yopy in the form of an évOvpnya, Ar. alters dcadAayas into its syn- 
onym xaradAayai, possibly for no other reason than to avoid the reitera- 
tion of similar sounds in 8&¢%...d:aAAayal...dcadkAdrreaOat, and the harsh 
collocation dei daAAarrec Oat. 


CHAP, XVIII. 


This chapter treats of ‘Interrogation’ of one’s opponent (§§ 1—4), 
and of ‘ Reply’ to his interrogations (§§ 5, 6); it concludes with a few 
remarks on the use of ‘ridicule’, as an accessory to argument. These 
may be regarded as subdivisions of the general subject of proofs, wricreis, 
dealt with in the previous chapter, to which the present is an appendix. 

“A favourite instrument of debate with speakers in the public 
assembly and law-courts is the interrogation of the adversary. The 
object of this is to enforce an argument; or to take the adversary 
by surprise and extract fromhim an unguarded admission ; or to place 
him in an awkward dilemma, by shaping your question in such a way 
that he must either by avowing it admit something which his antagonist 
wishes to establish, or by refusing seem to give consent by his silence 
to that which the questioner wishes to insinuate; or to gain some 
similar advantage.” Introd. p. 362. 

A Greek paraphrase of the first six sections of this chapter, with the 
headings wepi ¢pergaens and wept aeoxpicews, which owes its interest 
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mainly to the rareness of such commentaries on the Rhetoric, was edited . 
in 1838 by Seguer from a MS in the library in Paris, and is reprinted 
in Spengel’s Rhetores Graeci 1 pp. 163—8, and also in his edition of 
the Rhetoric, Vol. 1 pp. 147—152. It is a puerile piece of composition, 
but one or two extracts from it will be given where the writer’s language 
really illustrates the text of Aristotle. 

On the subject of Interrogatories it may be noticed, that by 
Athenian Law either party to a suit might put questions to the other, 
and demand a reply, not only at the preliminary hearing (dvaxpiots) 
but also at the trial itself (Plato, Apol. 25 D, droxpiwa: & "yabé xal yap 
G yopos KeAever droxpivacba). In the former instance, the answers were 
taken down in writing, and produced in court if wanted; in the latter, 
the questions could only be asked by the party addressing the court, 
who could not himself be interrupted by any interrogation on the part 
of his opponent, but only by the enquiries of the jury, which were some- 
times even invited by the speaker. (Comp. C. R. Kennedy’s Demosthenes 
Iv Appendix vil On Interrogatories). 

Such interrogations, judging from the few specimens that have come 
down to us, were of the simplest kind; and owing to the large number 
and the natural impatience of the audience present, (whether as members 
of the general assembly or of the jury, in cases of the deliberative or 
the forensic class respectively), anything approaching an elaborate and 
protracted cross-examination was quite out of the question. 

As instances we may quote the following: Isaeus Or. 10 (7. rot 
"Ayviou kAjpov) § 4, 5, ov & dvaBnbs Beipo...dpwrnow ae. adeAdds écO 
6 wais ‘Ayviov, ddeAgidois e€ adedpov f c£ aderAdis yeyovas, 7 aveytos, 
9 €& dveyiov mpos pnrpos 4} mpos tarps ;... et 84 we THs ayxiorelas, 6 re 
6 mais ‘Ayvig mpoojxet, TO yévos elxeiv. Gpdcov ovy rovrooi.—alcbaverGe 
Srs ovx Eyes THY ovyyevecay elmeiv, GAN’ droxpiverat mavra paddov 7 O dei 
pabey vpas. xairos roy ye mparrovra tt Bixacoy ov mpooixey amopeiy GAN’ 
evdus A€yery. 

Lysias Or. 22 (xara tay otrom@dwv) § 5, (2) peéroixos ef; (5) vai. 
(a) perocxeis 8¢ mdrepow os treodpevos Tois vopois Tois THs MoAEwS, 
9 os rromcev 6 rt ay BovdAy; (4) ws retoopevos. (2) ddA Te oby akwois 7 
GroGaveiy ef rt 1reroinxas mapa Tous vopous, €p ols Oavaros 7 (nia ; (4) éywye. 
(@) drroxpsvat 87 pot, ef Gpodoyeis TAEi@ Girov cupmpiacba: TrevrnKovra oppor, 
@y 6 vopos éfeivac xedever; (5) éyd tay dpxovray (not the Archons but the 
atropuAaxes Of § 7) KxeXevovrway couverrpiapynv. ib. Or. 13 (xara ’Ayoparov) 
§§ 30—33, én’ avrodapp eyd avriv efedéyEw. droxpivar by poe x.r.d. ib. 
Or, 12 (car "EparoaGévous) § 25, set forth at length in Introd. p. 364, note. 
Spengel also gives a reference to Dem. de Cor. § 52. 

The subject of questioning and replying in sophistical debate is 
treated by Aristotle himself in the Sophistici Elenchi, esp. c. XV and XvI, 
(Grote’s Aréstotle 11 pp. 109—11 55 see also Top. ©). Some of the more 
striking parallels will be quoted in the course of the commentary. 

§ 1. ‘As to Interrogation, you may opportunely resort to it, when 
your opponent has said the opposite, so that as soon as one more 
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question is put to him, a contradictory result ensues’, i.e. the result is 
a reductio ad absurdum., 

This Topic is exemplified by Pericles’ retort to Lampon, the sooth- 
sayer, who is mentioned in Arist. Av. 521, Adusroy & Spuvvo’ ere nat vuri 
rov ynv Sray éfanara rt, and Plut. Pericles c. VI, Adprova rov pavrev. 
On redern, see note on II 24. 2. 

The fragment epi épwrjoews (as Spengel points out), besides having 
fpero and dxjpero instead of émjpero and #pero respectively, closes with 
the paraphrase cupdioavros 8€ rov Adurevos, xal mas elev drédeatos dy. 

§ 2. ‘Or, secondly, (you may employ interrogation) when oe point 
is self-evident, and it is clear that the person interrogated will grant 
you the ofher as soon as you put the question. For, when you have 
obtained your first premiss by asking your opponent to admit it, you 
must not proceed to put what is self-evident in the form of a question, 
but simply state the conclusion yourself’, Soph. El. 15, 174 4 38, 
od det 3¢ 15 cuprépacpa mporarikas épwrav’ gma 8 ovd? épwrnréov, GAXd’ as 
Gporoyouperp xpnoréov. Top, © 2, 154 @ 7, ov dei de ro cupmépacpa éparnpa 
groery. et Se py, dvavevoavros, ov Soxei yeyovevat ovAAOytopOs. 

The illustration is taken from the Apologia of Socrates. ‘ Socrates, 
when accused by Meletus of denying the existence of the gods, asked 
(vulg. lect. said), if there was anything which he called divine, and on 
his admitting this, he enquired whether the divine beings (Saipoves) were 
not either children of the gods or of godlike nature, and on his answering 
“Ves”, “Is there any one” he said “who believes in the existence of 
the children of the gods and yet denies that of the gods themselves ?” 
This corresponds only partially to the well-known passage in Plat. Apol. 
p. 27, already commented on in the note on 11 23.8. There is probably 
some corruption in the word efpnxey where we should expect ypdra 
or qpero. Spengel, following A°® and the vetus translatio, reads etpnxev 
os dy Sarponoy rt A€yot, Apero. “ Illud cpodoyyoavros 8€ sensui et consilio 
Aristotelis repugnat, neque efpnxey ef significat : guaestvit ex Meleto num 
daemonion guid crederet, Sed Meletus de Socrate eipneev és Gy Sayuovdy 
rt A€yo.” After quoting part of the passage of Plato, he says in con- 
clusion, “Vides Socratem id quod Meletus dixit, non interrogare, sed 
affirmare.” 
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§ 3. ‘Further, (interrogation is appropriate) when the speaker is in- 
tending to shew up his opponent either in a self-contradiction or a paradox’ 

§ 4. ‘Fourthly, when it is impossible (for the opponent) to meet the 
question, without giving a sophistical answer’. For the examples of this 
topic, gore pév €or: 8 ov, «.r.A., comp. Soph. Elench. 19, 177 @ 21, ‘the 
proper way for the respondent to deal with questions involving equivoca- 
tion of terms or amphiboly of propositions is to answer them, at the 
outset, with a reserve for the double meaning’: Sowep ré ovyavra déyew 
Gri forw ws, fore 8 ds ov. Kai ra Séovra mpaxréoy ~orw &, ~ort 8 & ov 
(Grote’s Ar. 11 114), where the interrogation is characterized as sophisti- 
cal, while here the same invidious epithet is applied to the answer. 
Comp. Top. © 7, éml rav doadas xat mAcovaxds Aeyouevov...7d pev Wevdos 
ra 8 ddnéés. As an instance of a quibbling answer, we may compare the 
subtle distinction drawn by the over-intelligent servant in reply to the 
enquiry whether his master Euripides was at home; Ar. Ach. 396, 
(€y8ov gor’ Evpiridns;) ovx tvdov, évdov x’ dotiv, ef yvopny Exets. 

GopvBotow}] This is a neutral word, and may be used of expressions of 
either pleasure or displeasure on the part of the audience, any ‘sensa- 
tion’ in fact, whether breaking out into applause or the reverse (see 
Riddell’s note on its application to a&«aorai, Introd. to Plato’s Apology, 
p. IX). Isocr. dvri8acts, § 20, pera OopvBov cal xaXexdrnros axpoagba ray 
drroAoyoupevwv. It is used of disapprobation (as here) in Rhet. ad Alex, 
18 (19). 3, 6, 7, 8 | 

ws aropouvres|] It is not the audience that is perplexed; on the con- 
trary it has a perfectly clear opinion on the obviously shuffling character 
of the answer, and expresses its displeasure accordingly. It is the 
person who gives a ‘sophistical? answer, who is apparently perplexed ; 
hence we should accept the correction as dopoivros proposed by Spengel 
and Schneidewin. The Paris MS A° actually has aropovuvras, which sug- 
gested to Spengel the alternative emendation amopovrra, Similarly the 
fragment epi épwrnoews has, mpos yap rovs ovrw amoxpivapevous of dxpowpevot 
GopuvBotoww os dropovvras kal ovK €xovras avreceiy. 

‘But otherwise’ (i.e. except under the above limitations), ‘the speaker 
must not attempt interrogation; for if his opponent should interpose an 
objection, the questioner is considered beaten’, évory is here used of 
giving a check by interposing an ‘instance’ or €varaots. See Introd. p. 269. 

ors paXtora ovotpepew] ‘to pack into as small a compass as possible’, 
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II 24.2, ro ovveotpappévoy Kal ayrixemsévws elxciv caiverat évOvpnua. 
Dionysius, de Lys. Iud. c. 6, 7 ovorpépovca ra vorpara Kat orpoyyvAws 
éxépovoa Ac&is. The verb is used metaphorically to express conciseness 
and condensation of style; in its literal meaning it might be applied 
to any squeezing and compacting process like that (for instance) of making 
a snowball. Comp. note on II 7. 5, ovynvayxacOnoay. 

§ 5. ‘In answering, you must meet ambiguous questions by drawing 
a distinction, and not expressing yourself too concisely’. Top. © 7, 156 @ 
26, éay (rd épwrnbev) emi ri pev webddos F, emt ri 8 ddnés, értrnpavréoy érs 
mAeovayas héyerat kai Score TO pév WedSos ro 8 dAnbés* Varepor yap Batpov- 
pévov ddnday ef cai €v dpx7 acvvedpa rd audiBorov. In the fragment wep} 
amoxpioews (as Spengel notices) the latter part is paraphrased in such 
a manner as to shew that the writer read d:atpodvra Ady (omitting xai py) 
TvyTOpws. 

‘In answering questions that appear to involve you in a contradiction, 
you must give your explanation immediately in your answer, before your 
opponent asks the next question or draws his conclusion’, This corre- 
sponds to what in the old style of our legal pleading would have been 
termed ‘confession and avoidance’. 

€x rev tonkaov] namely in Top. lib. VIII (6), in the opening words 
of which més dei épwray is mentioned as one of the subjects of the 
book ; mepi amoxpicews is treated from c. 4 to c. 10; (Grote’s Av, Vol. 11 
47—54). Spengel somewhat questionably remarks: “notandus impera- 
tivus €orw, hoc enim ut eipyaGe, librum illum nondum compositum esse 
indicare videtur ;” (on the perfect imperative, see note on I 11.29). He 
adds, “ neque éora, quod deteriores exhibent, placet, praesens expectamus, 
aut intelligendum potius verbum in hac formula.” 

§ 6. A second precept for ‘answering’. ‘When a conclusion is being 
drawn, if your opponent puts the conclusion in the form of a question, 
you must add the cause of your conduct’. ouprepatvopevoy is a neuter 
accusative absolute. It is here passive, not middle, though the vetus 
zranslatio renders it concludentem, which is contrary to the sense required 
and to the general use of the verb, which is rarely found in the middle. 
Spengel even asserts zon dicttur media forma, but this assertion (unless 
I misunderstand his meaning) is refuted by Top. H 5, 150 @ 33, paov yap éy 
oupmepavac Gat 7 modAa, and by Eth. Nic.1I I, 1094 4 22, dyarnrov rept rovovrov 
kal €x rotourwy A€éyovras mrayvAds...radnbes evdeixvvabat Kai mept ray ent ro 
moAv kal €k ToLovT@Y Aéyovras To.\adTa Kat cuprepaiver Oa (which cannot be 
taken as any other than the middle voice). 
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ZopoxAns] On this statesman and orator (not the poet), and on the 
ten mpoSovAc: of whom he was one, see note on I I4. 3. 

evOuvopzevos Tis epopias] ‘called to account for his administration of the 
office of ephor’. The ephors are charged with being liable to venality in 
Pol. If 9, 1270 8 10, dia ryv dropiay wuot. The ephor in the present 
instance repudiates the charge, and insists that he had not acted on the 
prompting of bribery, but ‘on principle’ (yveyp). 

ovr’ érepwray—aAnOois| ‘hence (to avoid being thus foiled), you should 
neither put a further question after drawing the conclusion nor express 
the conclusion itself in the form of a question, unless the truth of 
the facts is superabundantly clear’. Comp. Top. © 2, 154.4 7, already 
quoted on § 2. 

§ 7 treats very briefly of ‘jests’, as a useful accessory in debate; 
Ridiculum acri Fortius et melius magnas plerumque secat res (Hor. 
Sat.1 10.14). The subject of rdiculum is treated by Cicero de Oratore, 
It 58.236 seq., Quintil. VI 3.22—112, haec tota disputatio a Graecis repi 
yedolou inscribitur (§ 22)...usus autem maxime triplex, aut enim ex altis 
risum petimus aut ex nobis aut ex rebus mediis (§ 23). For other re- 
ferences see note on I II. 29. 

deity En Topyias—opOas A€éywv| ‘ Gorgias laid it down, and rightly too, 
that you should confound (spoil the effect of) the seriousness of: your 
opponents by ridicule, and their ridicule by seriousness’. In a Scholium 
on Plat. Gorg. p. 473 E, (where Socrates says to Polus) yeAas; GAAo av | 
rovro etdos €A€yxou €or», éreday tis ts ely, KatayeAay, édXeyxew dé wy, the 
dictum of Gorgias is quoted in the following form : (8%) ras orrovdas roy 
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GyriWixwv yeAwrs ExAvew, ta 8€ yeAoia rats arovdais exxpovew (Plato, ed. 
Baiter and Orelli, p. g1o 420; Sauppe, Fragm. Or. Att. 111 131). The 
only material variation between the two forms of quotation is Aristotle’s 
probably intentional alteration of réy avri8ixwv, which would apply to the 
forensic branch alone, into rey évavriov, which extends the applicability of 
the remark to all the three branches of Oratory. Dr Thompson observes 
that “the remark is one which could not have been made by an ordinary 
man, and the sentence is too nicely balanced for a mere colloquial 
dictum” (Gorgias, p. 178). The first half of Gorgias’ precept may be 
exemplified by the familiar line, Aud coxcombs vanquish Berkeley by a 
grin (Dr Brown’s Essay on Satire 11 224). 

One of the best classical instances of the effective use of pleasantry to 
neutralize over-strictness on the part of one’s opponent is Cicero’s good- 
humoured banter of his friends Sulpicius and Cato, in the speech pro 
Murena (§§ 19—30 and §§ 61—65). We may also compare Dem. Or. 54 
(xara Kovwvos) §§ 13 and (as an illustration of meeting jest by earnest) 20, 
eira yehacavres Upeis dyoere; ov yap dy yédws voy daBev ovdeva, el mapa 
€rvyxavey x.t.A, Comp. Or. 23 § 206, av év 9 bv” doreia elrrwot...ddiere, Arist. 
Vesp. 566, of 8€ A€yovory pvdous qyiv of & Alowov re yéAotoy’ of 8é oxadrrrove® 
iw €yo yeAdow kai rov Ovpoy xardbwpat. See also Volkmann, die Rhetorik 
der Griechen und Romer, § 29, Ueber Lachen und Wits. 

€v Trois mept moinrixys| See note on I II, 29, dtedpsoras wept yedoiwy yapis 
€v Tots Tept trownTiKijs. 

Gpporret Ehevdepq] Eth. Nic. IV 14, 1128 @ 17, row jemdegiou €ori 
rowavTa A€yety Kai dxovew ola rp emexei nal ehevbepip appdrre. Cic. de 
Off. I 29. 103, ipsum genus iocandi non profusum nec tmmodestum, sed 
sngenuum et facetum esse debet,§ 104, facilis est distinctio ingenué et illi- 
beralts ioc, 

_ 0 Gpporroy atr@ AnWerat] Cic. Orator, § 88, ridiculo sic usurum 
oratorem, ut nec nimis frequenti, ne scurvrile sit...neque aut sua persona 
aut tudicum aut tempore alienum. There is a kind of quiet irony ob- 
servable in Aristotle’s hint that the orator is to select his special line of 
pleasantry according as he happens to be a gentleman or the reverse. 
¢ipwveia—érépov] ‘Irony is more gentlemanly than buffoonery: one who 
resorts to irony makes his joke for his own amusement only, whereas the 
buffoon does so for an ulterior object’. On Bwpodoyia, comp, Eth. Nic. Iv 14, 
1128 @ 4, oi ro yeroip virepBadXovres Bawporoxos Soxovory elvas xat hoprixoi, 
yAtxopevor mavrws rou yedoiou cat pahAoy oroxafopevot Tou yehora woujoas fh 
TOU ie evoxypova kal p97 Aumely Tov okomTopevoy. 10. line 34, 6 8€ Bapodd- 
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Xos Hrrey éori rov yeXolov, kal ore davrov ore rdy AAXwv awrexopevos, el yé- 
Awra rome, On elpwveia, comp. ib. c. 13, of 8 elpwves eri ro GAarrov A€yovres 
xapréorepos ev ra 46n haivoyra’ ov yap Képsous Evexa Boxovar A€éyerv, GAAA 
gevyorres ro dyxnpoy: see also the references in note on II 2. 24, to which 
may be added Auctor ad Herennium Iv 34. 46, where irony is called 
permutatio. 

It is a nice question whether avrov évexa is neuter (as Mr Cope takes 
it in the ¢exz of the Introd. p. 366), or ‘perhaps masculine’ (as he suggests 
in the zo¢e, and as I have ventured to translate it above). The latter is 
the view supported by Victorius: “Qui utitur dissimulatione, sibique 
semper in sermone detrahit, atque-aliis plusquam vere concedi possit, 
tribuit, ut ipse oblectetur, voluptatemque ex aliorum stultitia capiat, hoc 
facit. quare sibi servit: contra scurra ridiculus est, et iocos undique 
captat, ut alii voluptatem gignat, quod illiberale ac sordidum est, omnia 
facere, ut alii turpiter inservias.” 


CHAP. XIX. 


The book appropriately closes with a chapter on the Peroration: 
the contents of that portion of the speech are distributed under four 
heads: (1) to inspire the audience with a favourable opinion of yourself 
and an unfavourable one of your opponents, (2) amplification and 
extenuation, (3) the excitement of the emotions of your audience, (4) 
refreshing their memory by recapitulation. 

Cornificius, II 30. 47, gives three divisions, (1) enumeratio, (2) ampli- 
jicatio, (3) commétseraito. Cic. de Inv. I §2. 98, (1) enumeratio, (2) indig- 
natio, (3) conguestio. Apsines 12 p. 384, (1) dvdpvnots, (2) eAcos, (3) dei- 
yoots (7 8¢ deivwors xara rnv avénow Oewpeira). Amplificatio and com- 
miseratto are sometimes brought under one head, thus reducing the 
divisions to two, as in Cic. part. orat. 15. 52,.(1) amplificatio, (2) enume- 
vatio (Volkmann, adie Rhetortk der Griechen und Romer, § 29). 

In spite of what is here said about avénous, the student of ancient 
eloquence cannot fail to be struck by the quiet character of most of the 
perorations of the Attic orators. Perhaps the tamest of all (to our modern 
taste) is the closing sentence of Lysias Or. 22 (xara ray otrommAwy) § 22, 
ovx 018 6 rt Set wreim A€yew* wept pév yap Tov GAdwy Tay adtxovvroy, 
ore Otxafovra, det mapa ray xatnyopev mubécOat, thy 8 rovTwr troynpiay 
dravres érioracbe. &y ov» rovrey xaraynpionobe, ra re dixata mowjoere Kar 
afiarepoy Tov ciroy avacerbe’ ef Se pH, riptworepoy. It is well 
remarked by Brougham that “the perorations, if by this we mean the con- 
cluding sentences of all, in the Greek orations, are calm and tame, com- 
pared with the rest of their texture, and especially with their penultimate 
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portions, which rise to the highest pitch of animation’ (vol. vil, Rhetorical 
Dissertations, pp.25, 184; see also especially Jebb’s A ¢tic Orators 1 p. ciii). 

aeuxe—entxarxevery] ‘For the natural order is first to prove your 
own case to be true and your opponent’s to be false; and after that, 
to use praise and blame, and to elaborate these topics’, These words 
give the reason for giving the frs¢ place in the four heads to inspiring 
in the audience a favourable opinion towards yourself. 

émtyaAxevew] is a difficult word to translate satisfactorily in the present 
context. Victorius dubiously explains it: “expolire et quod factum iam 
est cursim festinanterque eo consilio ut concinnes, iterare ac repetere.’ 
It is metaphorically used in Arist. Nub. 422, where Strepsiades offers 
himself (not his son, as Ernesti says Lex. Techn. s.v.,) to Socrates, as sturdy 
and tough material for him to hammer upon and forge to his purpose, 
GAN’ evecev ye Wuxis oreppas...apéAes Bappay, odvexa TovtTwy émtyadxevewy 
qapéxoyn ay (for a Latin metaphor from the anvil, comp. Horace, A. P. 
441, male tornatos incudi reddere versus). At first sight the word might 
be supposed to refer to dvduujots, which is subsequently explained in 
the words zoAdaxts eizety, in which case it would mean ‘to hammer 
your subject down’, ‘drive it home’; but pera rovro in § 2 shews that 
in the present section Ar. is only dwelling on the first of the four heads 
of the epilogue, and does not at present touch on advayy»nots, which is 
reserved for § 4. Consequently we must understand it to mean ‘to 
elaborate’, ‘to finish off’, the topics belonging to the first head. It may 
also mean to mould the audience to one’s purpose. Brandis in Schneide- 
win’s Philologus IV 1, p. 45, points out that his 4 zonymus read the clause 
as follows: xai perd (not otra) rd émasveiv Kai yéyew ro (not Kal) émyad- 
xevery, in which case the last word corresponds to the ¢hkird head, 
eis ta 1a0n Karaothoat Toy axpoaryy. 

‘Now (in this) you must aim at one of two objects ; to represent 
yourself as either relatively or absolutely good, and your opponent as 
either relatively or absolutely bad’. As is remarked in the Introd. 
p. 368, ‘the virtue assumed may be either virtue Jer se, and independent 
of all other considerations, as times, places, and persons—or in default 
of this, at any rate good to the judges or audience; as it may be, useful, 
or well-disposed’. On dmAds, sce note on I 2, 4. 

elpnvrat of roma] Seelg. I. 

§ 2. dederypevov—éoriv] ‘The next point in the natural order is to 
proceed to amplify what has already been proved (8ederypévov), or again to 
depreciate (what has been proved by your opponent) ; for the facts must be 
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admitted, if oneis to treat of the question of degree (by way of amplification 
or the reverse) ; just as the growth of the body arises from something 
pre-existing. Sederypevoy is supported by the vetus translatio and all 
the MSS except A’, which has dedecypevwy, an awkward genitive absolute 
which is left standing alone owing to the loss of some words which 
would have made the sentence run like the next transition in § 3, pera 
8€ travra, dyer ovrwy kai ola xal yAika. Spengel suggests as an alternative 
that the participle refers to “ipsam argumentationem, i.e. confirmationem 
et confutationem, quod suadent verba def yap ra wempaypéva opodo- 
ynoba.” 

€xxetvrat of roma] See I cc. 7, 9, 243 and II 7. 2. 

§ 3. 7Aixa] referring particularly to adfew xa rarewvovdy. 

€Xeos] ‘commiseration’. Cic. de Inv. 1 55. 106, Conguestio oratio 
auditorum misericordiam captans, ib.§ 100. Supra wi 8. 2. 

8eivwors] ‘indignation’. See note on II 21. 10, cxéerAvaope (correspond- 
ing to €\cos) xal Seeder, and note 3 on p. 368 of Introd. Cf. Plat. Phaedr. 
272 A, eAewodoyias xal Seuvdceos. 

On opyy see II 2.1 and 4.313 on pioos, II 4.31; on POdvos, Il 9.3 
and 10.13; on yAos, II II. 1. 

_ ob root] See Il cc. I—11, where however 8eivwors and épis are not, like 
the other topics, specially treated of. 

§ 4. ‘The remaining branch of the peroration is the recapitulation 
of the previous parts of the speech. At this point you may appropriately 
do what some, absurdly enough, advise one to do in the exordium. They 
recommend you to to state your points again and again that they 
may be distinctly understood. ‘In the exordium, however, you should 
simply state the subject of the speech, that the point at issue may be 
clearly seen ; in the peroration you have to state summarily the means 
whereby your case has been proved’, 
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§ 5. ‘The first point (in the recapitulation) is (to state) that you 
have performed all that you have promised’. Isocr. dyridocis § 75, oipas 
yap arodeduxévat THY UTdcxECLW. 

‘(The recapitulation) may also consist of a comparison (of the 
opponent’s case with your own); you may either compare what both 
said on the same point, or else (you may do so) without setting each 
point over against the other’. 

4 .€x mapaBodjjs] aS dvtirapaBod} is actually the subject of all the 
preceding part of the section, ék mapaBoAjs cannot be contrasted with 
otros, but .must be identical with it. Hence we should either strike out 
this clause, or at any rate (with Victorius and Spengel), put # into 
brackets, in which case 9 8) o¥rws will be explained if. necessary by éx 
aapaBoAjs. Possibly, however, the clause is due to the intrusion into 
the text of a marginal explanation of odrws such as an abbreviated 
form of #yovy (the scholiast’s common equivalent for sczézcet) ée rapaBoAjs. 

kara vow] i.e. your recapitulation may follow and contrast your own 
points in the natural order, as they were spoken; and then, if you please, 
separately, what has been said by your opponent. 

reXevr7—Acyos 7] ‘As a conclusion (to a speech) the most suitable 
style is that which has no conjunctions, to make it a true peroration, 
and not an actual oration’, | 

reXevt7 1S with much plausibility conjectured by Victorius, and the 
conjecture is supported by F. A. Wolf. The nominative is possibly due 
to the copyist being misled by the apparent parallelism above, dpyq 
8 dcdre x.t-A.—rHs A€~ews is constructed with 7 dovrderos; on this kind 
of ‘attraction’, comp. note on III 9. 3, 7 eipopevn ris A€£ews. 

éridoyos...Acyos] Quint. VI 1.2, 2am si morabimur, non iam enume- 
vatio, sed quasi altera fiet oratio. Supra U1 9.6, ai mepiodo: ai paxpat 
ovoat Aoyos yiverat. 

etpnka, axnxcate, €xeTe, xpivate| ‘I must now close; you have heard 
all; the facts are in your hands; I ask for your verdict’. Considering 
the carelessness of style which characterizes many portions of the Rhe- 
Joric, it is all the more striking to find its close marked by a sentence 
so happily chosen,—a sentence which at once illustrates the point under 
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consideration and also serves as an appropriate farewell to the subject 
of the treatise; as though Aristotle had added at the conclusion of his 
course : ‘I have said all that I had to say; my lectures are now finished ; 
I leave the subject in your hands, and trust it to your judgment’. The 
closing words of the Sophistici Elenchi are at least equally effective, 
Aoeroy ay ely wWavrwov Vay f TOV yKpoapévay Epyov Trois pev wapadeActppevots 
ris peOodov ovyyvapny rois & evpnyevors moAAny Exew xapi. 

The illustration is doubtless a reminiscence of the closing words of one 
of the best-known speeches of Lysias, Or. 12 (xar’ ’EparooOévous), mavcopat 
kaTnyopav" axnxoare, €wpaxare, tremovbare’ Exere, Stxafere, a passage which 
may perhaps find its modern equivalent in some such words as these: 

‘The speech for the prosecution must now close; I have appealed to 
your ears, to-your eyes, to your hearts: the case is in your hands; I ask 
for your verdict.’] . 


APPENDIX (E) 


Shilleto’s Adversaria on the Rhetoric of Aristotle. 


[Among the books belonging to the late Mr Shilleto which have been 
recently acquired by the University Library, are two interleaved copies of 
the edition of the Rhetoric printed at the Oxford University Press in 1826. 
One of these, which is in bad condition owing to many years of use, 
contains a large number of annotations of very unequal value, written in 
various hands; in the other, which bears on the title-page the name 
kichard Shilleto with the date Dec. 15, 1863, apparently all the notes on 
which his maturer judgment set any value, are copied out by himself in 
a hand rivalling that of Richard Porson for clearness and beauty. All 
these notes, and a few selections from the older book, with some trifling 
omissions, (parallel passages, for instance, already quoted at large in 
these volumes,) I have transcribed in full by permission of the Syndics 
of the University Library, and I append them here as an epilogue to 
Mr Cope’s Commentary, ] 


BOOK I. 


A 1.12, dvayxy 8¢ avray nrracba] 8’ avray i.e. rdv pyropikay. 

I, 13, Tovras av Tis @eAnoee TA peytora ypwpevos Sixaiws x.r.A. Plat. 
Meno. 87 E, oxeyrapeba 51) xa exacrovy dvadapBavovres, roid €orw a npas 
Oderet. vyleca, hapev, cat loyds nat KdAXos Kal mAovros 47° Taira Aéyopey 
Kal ra Totavra apeAma...ravra S€ radrd gapev eviore kat BAadrrewy. 

1.14, coguorns pev] Intellige; codiorgs pev (codiorys éore),...dcarer- 
tixos O€ ov (codiorys eort) K.T.A. 

2.12, 7 yeverOa 7 écecOa fH Exew] exew: Plat. Theaet. 183 A, 204 A, 
1 Rep. 351 C inter gore et €yee lis est in Codd. Editt.) 

2. 20, kata tporov|=opOes. Vid. Cobet. N. Lect. p. 87. “Plat. de 
Rep. IX 581 A, xadodrres avro didoxpyparoy GpOas Gv xadoipev, et post 
pauca: didopabés 8) Kadodvres avrd Kata Tpomoy ay Kadoipeyv.” Itaque 
h, 1. scribe xara Aoyoy vel 9 xara rporov. Hoc praefero. 

3-2,  Oewpov elvat  Kpiriv x.1.A.] Cicero Orat. Part. 3. 10, Quid 
habes igitur de causa dicere? Cicero Pater: Auditorum eam genere distingut, 
Nam aut auscultator est modo qui audit, aut disceptator, id est ret sen- 
tentiaegue moderator: tta, ub aul delectetur, aut statuat aliquid. Sta- 
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tuit autem aut de practeritis, ut iudex, aut de futuris, ut senatus. Sic 
tria sunt genera, iudicii, deliberationis, exornationis: guae quia in lau- 
dationes maxime confertur, proprium habet iam ex eo nomen. 1 de Ora- 
tore 31. 141, (non negabo me didicisse) causarum...partim in tudiciis 
versari, partim in deliberationibus: esse etiam genus tertium, quod in 
laudandis aut vituperandis hominibus poneretur. de invent. Il 4. 12, 
omnis et demonstrativa et deliberativa et iudicialis causa...Aliud enim 
laus aut vituperatio, aliud sententiae dictio, aliud accusatio aut recusatio 
conficere debet. Iniudicits quid aequum sit quaeritur,in demonstrationibus 
guid honestum, in deliberationibus, ut nos arbitramur, quid honestum sit 
et quid utile. 

3.8, ovdeé ra py yevopeva 7 py evopeva ovyx olov re x.1.X,] alia collegit 
Herm. ad Plat. Rep. 111 389 A. ‘[Rhet.] 111 17. 8, Isaei Ciron. Hered. § 27; 
Dem. Androt. 603, Mid. 532; Plat. Rep. 1vV 426 B, Dem. pos Soppiova 
907, 1 Aphob. 834, Aesch. Choeph. 64, 470, Plat. Symp. 204 A; Lucian; 
1 p. 22, Somnium 17; Bremi ad Aeschin. adv. Ctesiph. § 78; Lysias de 
olea 108 St=264 R, Theomnest. 116 St=344 R et 117 St=350 R; Herod. 
VII 101, Lys. xiii § 16, Dem. VII 83 § 28. 

ovdd...o0 gu. [Rhet.] 1 5.153 (dAd’) ov, I 11.9. 

4.6, Ajoera] Anal. Pr. II 19, rotro & ypas ov Ajoerat dia rd eldeva nas 
Uréxopev Tov Adyov. De Ayjow, Ajyoouat, disputavit Cobet Nov. Lect. 
p. 265, 266. 

5.3) xTuarov Kal cwudrwv| dead and live stock, thing-chattels, man- 
chattels.—Num Plat. Gorg. 511 D idem sibi vult? ry xvBepynrixdy, » ov 
povoy ras Wuyxds coer, dAAd kal Ta od@para Kal ra xpnpara 

5.11, oy ro yipas AwBara] dy=rovtey & (nominativus). 

5.13, rocovrm pei{ove dore pi)...roteiv x.r..] Transl. ‘by an amount 
just so far larger as not to render’. Si voluisset Ar. ‘so that we make 
our movements not more tardily’, scripturus fuit moreto as. 

5.15, ove’ GAumos kat modvyporos’ ovr’ dvev] Quid si oVvd’ rvmos kab 
moXvyportos ove dvev...? Si vera lectio est, dA. cai woA. idem fere valet 
quod roAvypoviws GAvros, ut in Tac. XI Ann. 5, continuus inde et saevus 
accusanais reis Suillius.—[otr’] Bekk. st. De ovdé...ov vid. ad 1 3.8. 

6.24, KopiwOios & ov péuderat ro “IAtov] Schneidewin Simonides 
Fragm. XCIv, p.105, 106. “Schol. Vratislav. Pind. Olymp. xiii 78, rovro 
8é al Sipwvidns etre’ KoptvOiotcs 8 ot pavies ro “IXtow ovde Aavaol’ 
dudorépos yap ovppaxat éyévovro. Cadex Kopiwéioow ov panei, omissis rd 
“IXcov, tum Aavaois, quae omnia restituit Boeckhius. Numeri dissoluti. 
Plutarch. Dion. I. Vox pyview interpretationi cessit apud Aristot. 
Rhet. 1 6.” 

7,14, dptorov pev vdwp] “So then I will conclude with the saying of 
Pindarus optima res agua; not for the excellency but for the common 
use of it.” BACON, Speech Touching Purveyors, vol. IV, p. 306, ed. 
MDCCXXX. 

rd ToAAaKIs TOU OAtydxis Umepexer] degrees of well-doing there could 
be none, except perhaps in the sed/domness and oftenness of doing well.” 
HOOKER, £ccl. Pol. 1 8. 8, vol. 1, p. 290, ed. Keble. 

7,21, 6 xpivew dy 4% (vel) xexpixacw of dpovipos 4 mavres fh of trodXod 
(sapientes sive omnes sive quam plurimi; cf. 11 23.12) # (aut) of wAelous 
7 (aut) of xpariorot. 
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7.28,  o¥s ovros xpivovart] 4 obs drodeyovras Il 22. 3; 23. 12.—Xen. 
Memor. Iv 4. 16, Eur. Heracl. 197. 

9. 2,) Quintil. 111 7. 6. 

9. 38, & pddXtora memoinxev] & delet Bekk. ed. ult. Sed 6 idem valet 
quod ef re. 

(8:’) ‘Appcdtor] 8? add, Vater. Bekk. ed. ult. 

9. 38, ouvjOeav] Cicero Brut. 12. 48 (Ait Aristoteles) Jsocratem 
primo artem dicend? esse negavisse, scribere autem alits solttum orationes, 
guibus in iudiciis uterentur. Quid sibi velit Bekker ex uno Codice prae- 
ferens dovyjOeay, quum reliqui tres ovv7Jecay praebeant, parum intelligo. 
Cf. 111 13.3. [“Jebb, Azsic Orators 11 p. 68 note 2. Surely dovyjOeay is 
utterly inconsistent with 111 13.” Note in Shilleto’s older copy of Rhet.] 

9.41, é€xopevwoy] Cf. 11 22,11, 16. 

II, 10, meeioOat] éxmiotvvrat, 11 20.6, [“ Lobeck. ad Phrynich. p. 31” 
1. S. | 

11. 23, “Not only what is great strange or beautiful, but anything 
that is disagreeable when looked upon, pleases us in an apt description... 
for this reason therefore the description of a dunghill is pleasing to the 
imagination, if the image be represented to our minds by suitable ex- 
pressions; though perhaps this may be more properly called the plea- 
sure of the understanding than of the fancy, because we are not so much 
delighted with the image that is contained in the description, as with the 
aptness of the description to excite the image.” ADDISON, Spectator, 418. 

11,8, % 8¢ drepiay] f <ei) 8¢ dropiay Bekk. st. sed in ofs latet ef riot. 

12. 23, mpodoews Seirat povoy 7 movnpia] Proverbii scriptor sic scrip- 
sisse videtur; deirac mpoddcews povvoy } moynpia, vel ro ros mompoy mpo- 
dacews Seirat povor. 

12. 28, ols xaptourrat] “ots A exhibere Thurot Rev. Arch. Iv 299 
dicit.” Spengel, 

13. 12, dvyrevmotety] avr’ ev rroseiy, [See Shilleto’s article in Fournal 
of Philology Vu, No. xiii, p. 157]. 

14. 5, Seftas wiorets}] vide ne aut defcas miorecs (Eur. Med. 21 et ibi 
Porson) scribendum aut mioress omittendum tanquam gloss, vocabulj 
Se€las. 

15.12, ovdey dcadéeper f py) xetoOas f pn xpjeOa] 11 25.10. Thuc. Iv. 73, 
Dem. Pantaen. p. 978 § 41. 

15.10, é€f drorépov x«.r.r.] Cf. 114.32. Susfpensa et guo ducerentur 
inclinatura responderet, Tac. X1 Ann. 34. 

15.12, ov rod mapa roy vopoyv évexa Sixafew] Plat, Gorg. 454 C, rot 
éfns évexa mepaiverOa rov Acyov. Dem. de Coron. p. 267 § 120, rov d€ rap 
orepavovvroy évexa cuphépovros. 


15.13, mpoodarot| vid. Lob. ad Phryn. p. 374, 375. 
BOOK II, 


B 1.1, avrot d:axelpevol nas]=oi xperal, sive éxxAnotactal Sive dcxacrai. 

2.5, 6 vUBpi{wr—jab_] I 13.10, ov yap el énaragfe mavrws vBpicer’ 
GAN’ el Evexa rov, oloy rod dripdoat éxeivoy # avros yoOjvat. 

3. 10, advvarov dua poPeiabas xat cpyiferba:] “My affright at his bale- 
ful aspect begins to abate, and my hatred to arise,” Scott, Kenilworth 
ch. xix. “Under this iron domination scarce a complaint was heard; 
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for hatred was effectually kept down by terror,” Macaulay, Hist. Eng. 
I p. 628. 

3.13, mwavet...cpyny...Anpbcioa ripewpia mpdrepov|] ‘I have little doubt 
of procuring a remission for you provided we can keep you out of the claws 
of justice till she has selected and gorged upon her victims; for in this, 
as in other cases, it will be according to the vulgar proverb, “First come, 
first served.”’ Scott, Waverley ch. Lx11. “After the first storm there is 
naturally some compassion attends men like to bein misery.” Clarendon, 
Rebellion, Book 1 p. 3 5. ows yap émt ro odd of redevraion Kpivopevor 
oadfovrac’ reraupévos yap THs opyns av’ray axpodobe, xal rods é€A€yxous 77 
eGéXorres drrodéxeobe, Lysias XIX § 6 p. 152 St= 166 R. 

3. 17, avrovs...rapagxevafovet Tovovrous] avrous i.e. rovs xptras. Cf. 9. 16. 
Quid sibi velit Bekkerianum avrovs, me quidem latet. 

4. 18, eidoras (rad ray mAnoiov xaxa)| ‘Who make themselves ac- 
quainted with.” Thus Plutarch Il 73 G, 6 & éyxeiyevos dei xat mavraxoi 
qixpos kal drepm)s, cal rdvra yivdoKoy kal rodumpaypovey [from Shilleto’s 
older copy]. 

4-27, ots Oappotpev] ods MS A®. Spengel. Ego diu conieceram. 

4.31, 6 peoady] Ennius 379, guem metuunt, oderunt: quem quisque 
odtt, peritsse expetit. Ovid 11 Amor, 2, 10, guem metutt quisgue perisse 
cupit, 

4. 32, dyew]) I 15. 10. 

5.17, 7 wAelous...4 xpeirrous...f dudew] vid. ad 12. 6. 

6. 10, mavra: vid. ad 9. 3. 

6.20, rovus mp@rov denbévras rt aloyvvovras] Plato Sophist. 217 C, py 
roivur, & Eéve, nuay ryy ye mporny alrnodvrev xdpw drapynGels yérp. Hinc 
explicandus locus Aristoph. in Nub. 1215, dAAa xpeirrov nv evOds rore 
amrepvOptacat i.e. 21) aloxiverOa Tov ben Bévra. 

7. 6, dxapirreiv] TETAKTAL pey as én TO WAEioTov mpos Tous ev rabivras, 
Grav py BovAwyrat xapey éxrive rois ev merumnxoow. €06° dre 8é Kal énl row 
xapifer Oa: py Oedovrwy xpavra tT} adyapwreivy, Bekk. Anecd. 218, 9. Plat. 
Symp. 186 C. 

8.6, ov yap €Acotvow of éxrenAnypevor] Shakesp. K. Lear Vv 3.231. 

9.2, emi rois dvagios mpdrrovet Kaxos auvvayGecbar] Soph. Electr. 237, 
mas ert rois Pbtpévors dpedetv Kadov; 

9. 3, Graow] all who possess these two feelings (vépeots and POdvos). 
Cf. Politic. III 9.1, ri ro Sixasov ro Te oAvyapyxtxoy Kat 8nuoxparixoy. mavres 
(all who uphold either form of government) yap azrovrat Stxaiov tivds. 
wavra = Travra Ta Totauta 6. 10. 

9. 4, Tovs marpadoias...dray,..rixaot...ovdels Gy AumnOein ypnoros] vid. 
nos ad Aristoph. Av. 652. [“‘éorly Aeyopevoy 84 rs Thy ddorey’ os PrAavpos 
éxowevnoev derg more. Accusativus anticipatus non solum post verba activa 
ponitur, sed neutralia (ut cal xarayeAGs vev cis dveppadn Atos pnpp, Eur. 
Bacch. 286), deponentia quae intransitiva sunt (ut Havaxroy é8éovro Botwrots 
Gros mapadacover Thuc. V 36), passiva (ut praeter h. 1. Dem. 1 Aphob. p. 826 
§ 47, éyéypanro...rov oixoy onas pucOedcoro, Xen. Cyrop. il 1.5, rovs 
"EXAnvas ovdéy wo aades Aeyerar ef Ewovra. Aristot. Rhet. II 9. 4....); 
audacius post adiectiva ut infra 1269, Sesvoy ye rov xypuxa...el pndérore 
voornoes madkty. Nec alia est ratio loci Platonici rodrov ovy roy pidov draws 
ay wreiobeiey Exes teva pnxavnv; 111 Rep. p.415 C. Madv. Gr. Synt. citat 
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Xen. Anab. 11 1. 5, § 159, Anm. 4.” Transcribed from adv. on Aristoph. 
l.c.}. | 

9.5, POovepos] Plat. Phileb. 48 B, aAdAa py o Pbovav y’ emi Kaxois rois 
Toy méAas Woopevos avahavyncerat. 

10, 11, a€covpevoe] ‘for whom a claim is put in.’ Vid. nos ad Dem. de 
Fals. Leg. § 293. 

12.6, ado ravra] ie. didoripor, Gidouxot, Vid. ad Plat. Phil. 
p. 37c. [“ Plat. Theaet. p. 154B, ef 8€ ad ro mapaperpovpevoy 4} epamropevov 
€xaoroy qv rovrwy, i.e. péeya 7 Aevxdy 7 Ocppov. Aristot. Nic. Eth. 1 9=8, 
13, xa atras Gy elev ai nar dperny mpdfes oeiac’ dAAG phy Kal dyabai ye 
kai kadai, kat padXtora rovToy exacrToy, i.e. 78v, dyabov, xadov. Rhetor. 
II 12.6, cat dpdw ravra paddov 7 herdoxpyparor, i.e. Pidorios, prdovexot, 5.17, 
# day rAclous dow ols ravTa cuphéepet, } Kpeirrous, } dudo.” From Shilleto’s 
copy of Badham’s Philebus, \.c.]. 

16.2, aadrdxoves 8€ xal coAdotkot] Aaiddpyns 8é ris Fv woArorKdrepos avOpw- 
wos T@ Tpor@, Xen, Cyrop. VIII 3. 21. 

18, 3, waot yap avayxaioy, ra wept Tov duvarov Kat d8uydrov mpooypyabat] 
Vide ne dvayxata (aut ro) Ar. scripserit. In I 3.4, mpooypavrat dé rroAAakts 
kal Ta yevoueva avaptpyyoKovres Kat Ta péAXNovra mpoecxa{oyres accusativus 
cum participiis coniungitur. In Xenoph. Agesil. XI 11, cat rd peyadodpoy 
(r@ peyaddppom Schneider) ov oy dBpet adAa ody youn éxpijro. 

19. 21, ed émeipace, xai mpage] ‘if he courted, he also succeeded.’ 

19.24, cuvvedet] cuvvepes Cobet, Var. L. p. 134. 

21.13, ra Sednpootevpéeva] Vid. Thucyd. Ill 113.13, IV 92.4. &y- 
pootevew, publicare, Xen. Hellen. I 7. 10. | 

21.14, dyay...dyay] ‘in excess,’ ut servetur 6 mapaXoytopos. 

22. 3, Tois Kpivovow i ovs dmodéxovrat] 23. 12, supra 1 7.28, % of kpivorres 
# ovs ovrot Kpivovot. 

22. 3, Aexréov=Neyew Bei, itaque postea elvat...cuvayery. 

22. 8, cupBovdevovres 8€] potuit addere (post 8€) } daorpemovres. Cf. 
I 3.6, 11 18.4. Vid. nos ad Plat. Protag. 331 E. [‘ Minus negligenter 
scripsit, nam oupBovAevopev f mporpérovres f} arorpérovres, quanquam alibi 
(e. g. I 3.6, 11 18.4) cupBovdrevery opponitur drorpémey.” Extracted from 
a long note on Protag. l.c. [ré dvépotov 4] rd Eporor. ] 

22.11, €ynrat] passivum est ut § 16. 

23.6, mpoeiro] Plat. Gorg. p. 520 C, xat mpoéoOat ye 8nrov rH evepyeciay 
dvev pucGov...el mpooiro avr@ o maidorpiBys. D, ravrnv ryy evepyeciay 
mpoeoba. Xenoph. Anab. VII 7.47, GAAd pyy ore col ddee arodsorvat 
miorevo kai roy xpovoy didakew oe, nal avrov yé oe ovx) aveEeacbat rovs coi 
mpoepevous evepyeciay Spavra cot éyKadovvras. 

23.7, TOUTO Tis ay elrecev] Tis etecey Bekk., ay etrrecey A®. An dyrelretev? 

23-20, ovy iva xravywot| kavwor Cobet Nov. Lect. p. 391, “xal rugrag 
djAov legendum esse caveat, ne senarius in prima sede habeat creticum,” 
Quidni ov« * * | iva xrdvoce x.T.r. 

25.10, Gv ovrws éAvOn] ay ovrwol Avog. Cf. infra ay Avop. 


BOOK III. 


r'1.6, gavracia] Gataker ad Antonin. I § 7, p. 8. 
2. 3, 9 mept (Alav] pixpov) ‘or if one speak about very trivial matters.’ 
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2.8, ovx géorw] Cf. Ethic. Nicom. 111 1,8, éma & tows ovK gore 
avayxacOijvat, dAdAa padXov arrobaveréov. 

2.13, GAAo dAXov xupidrepoy] Quintil. x 1.6, cum sint alits alia aut 
magts propria. 

3.4, €vatpa] Lob. ad Phryn. p. 375 (dvaiza 3 codd. Bekkeriani). yAwpov 
aiza Soph, Trach, 1055, decolorem Cicero vertit Tusc. 11 8.20. Sed vid. 
Eur, Hecub. 129. 

3.4, émrelyiopa rév vonwv] Dem. Philipp. 41 § 5 ad q.1. Sauppius 
citat de Rhod. Libert. p. 193 § 12 et locum nostrum. Enrrat Hemsterh. ad 
Lucian. Nigrin. 23, Tom. I p. 63. Eadem sententia est quae in Taciti 
Annal. XIV 57 et XVI22. dpovpioy eretyicOn Aradayrn (Thuc. 11 32); itaque 
*AraAdavrny émrelytopa ris Aoxpidos appellat Diodor. XII 44. 

5.4, wore] Dem. de fals. leg. § 260. 

7.7, yap) Eth. Nic, v. 19=8. 3 mohha yap. 

9. 8, €Adovree ws Upas] cioedOdvres 8 els Cobet Var. Lect. Pp. 368. Si 
aeque éy vpip (i.e. rois dcxaoraits Aphob. 1. 813 § 1) et wap’ vpiv § 2, et 1 
contr. Stephan. r1o1 § J, alibi, dicitur; quidni aeque dicatur eis Upas et as 
vpas? Vide etiam ne eA6orres possit defendi Aphob. l.c. els 8° vpas rods 
oudey ray nuerepwy axpiBas émirrasevous eAnAvOey. 

11.6, Oparres we] Cobet Nov. Lect. p. 655 “Quid igitur erat quod 
diceret quum Oparres oe videretur dicere? Nempe @pdrrns ei, e Thressa 
natus es, ut satis Aristoteles ipse confirmat addens, ef j:)...¢ivas.” 

II. 13, pvwmal luscitiosum (Gell. Iv 2). Arist. XXXI Probl. 8, &a ri 
of pvwmes pixpa ypappara ypadovar; aromoy yap ro py GE opavras moteiv 
tpyov oki cpavrev’ morepoy ort péyada aiverat ra puxpa edy JF eyy¥s’ of dé 
mpooayovres ypdgovow; 7 di ro ouvdyovras ra Brehapa ypadew; cf. 15 
et 16... [From Shilleto’s older copy]. 

II. 14, 6 KapmrdOws...rév ykayo] “In Iceland, the reindeer were intro- 
duced by the Danish Government about the middle of the last century; 
but they are understood to have proved a nuisance instead of a benefit. 
They have not the wolf to check the tendency of their population to 
exceed the means of subsistence, and they have multiplied so as to 
devour the summer pastures on which the inhabitants depend for their 
cattle; and having been allowed to run wild they are of no use.” Laing, 
Norway p. 418. 

14.6, xav pt evdds domep Evperidns, GAX ev rH mpodcyp yé mov] An 
Gorep Evpiridys ev r@ mpodcy@ GAN’ €v T@ mpoiovre ye tov? 

19. I, émtxaAxevew}] “auditoris animum sibi conformare et conciliare,” 
—velut “incude formare.” [From Shilleto’s older copy. ] 
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GREEK INDEX: 


TO TEXT AND NOTES. 


The references are to Book, Chapter, and Section. 
a 2.4" refers specially to the zote ; 


B 7. 4n! indicates the motes in small print at the foot of the page. 
ap. for apud denotes words and phrases guoted by Aristotle. 


aBerrepia B15.3 avrois aywviferOa: trois mpdypaow y 1.5 
ayaboyr (defined) a6.2 dyonuorixy y 12.1 
wept rov peiCovos ayabod a7.1 dywmoric) dpert) rod o@paros a 5.14 
Ta dpoAoyovpeva ayaba a6.17 déddopa a 12.35 
rois dyabes (v. 2.) €xovce B 11.2  ddapOopor a 15.17 
*Ayabov 8 19.133; 24.10 1d ddtxety (def.) a 10. 3 
dyapévos Aeyecy 77-3 adixeioba (def.) a 13.5 
@yav B 12.143 13.1 7d d8ixetoOat wadAov fh adixety a 7. 22 
dyamav Appendix (A) vol. 1 p. 294; adixjoas y 2.10 
B 23.8 ddixnpa a 3.9 

adyarac Gat a II.17 ' dOtxypara a 13.1 
TO ayannrov a 7.41 adixnpara (def.) a 13.16 
Tois kaxa Gyyé\Xovow cpyifovras B2.20 ddixwy xeipav apxew B 24.9 
*Aynolronts év Aedhois B 23.12 ddcoptorop a 13.14 
dyxvupa kal Kpépaotpa y1I.§  adortcoxy y 12.6 


ayvocroy B 24.10; y 8.2 dSorecxyia 813.123; B 22.3; y¥ 3-3 
aypados a 10.3; 13.2, 113 15.8 adofety a 12.16 

mapa Ta dypadha dixata a14.7  dvvaroy elreiy B 2.7 
dypotxia 7Oous vy 16.9 decxifes» B 3.16 

Gypotkos yvoporumos B 21.9 aeddorddar Ovyarpes trav Apud y 2.14 
ayxivowa a6.15 a¢qpeoe adsxeiy a12.2 
ayxtorela B6.25 andes y 8.239. 2 


Gywyy (rov yopov) 
dyov dreary 
Gyaves troXtriKol 
adyouay 


@15.10 déavaroy opy)y pi gduraoce Ores dy 


y 12.5 


a9. 21 


ap. B 21.6 
¥1.4 ‘A@nvaiovs év AOnvaiots ératveiy 
a9.303 yI4.11 


INDEX TO TEXT AND NOTES. 


"AOnvatos ‘Opnpe paptups exp. a 15. 13 
orecapevoy AO. mpos "Ewidavpoy 


y 10.7 

"AOnynoe B 23.11 
of ’AOnynos pyropes y 17.10 
ra dOXa rin a 9. 16 
dOXa AapBavovce y1.4 
aépoa xaracracts all... 
aOuppa ap. ¥ 3.24 
Atyiwiras nai Tordadras B 22.7 
TO ev opOarpois elvat alba B 6. 18% 
aidds ag. 20; 8 6. 1” 
aikias copdarey B 8.9 
aixiay 8 16.4 
aixigatro a 12.26 

6 Alpwv & SopoxAcous y 16.11 
Aiveoidnuos a 12. 30 
alverds B 25.7 
aiviypare y 2.12 
aimyparadn 8 21.8 
alvirrovras perapopa y 2.12 
ra ev yvypeva y 11.6 
ev vypevoy y 2.12 


(romos) é€x Tov py ravré rovs avrods det 


aipeio Oat B 23.19 
alpovra a 5.12 
Aiciov y 10.72 
Aioxlyns (Socraticus) y 16.10 
aloypoxepdeia B 6.5 
aicxpodoyeiv ovbeva y 2.13 
aloxvvn (def.) B 6.2 

aioyuyns afious B 3.17 
ailcyuyrn\a B 6.21 
alcxurrnAol a 12.19; B 12, 103 13. 10 
aig yurrind B 6.11 
aioxvvorras 82.22; 61 
Alcodmecot Aoyot B 20. 2 
Alowros 8 20. 5,6 
airety.. .amatrety 86.7 
airla 4 TUxn évioy a 5.17 
tp airia B 24.11 
(rémos) ro Aéyew THY alriay Tov ma- 
pado£ou B 23.24 

airvoy a7.12 
(rérros) amo Tov airiou B 23.25 
dxuaces B 14.4 
dxpafovres B 14.2 
dxpafovros a5.1I 
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dxpn B 12.2 
axoAacla (def.) a9.9 
dxo\aciay Bp 6.13 
dn’ dxoAagias B 6.4 
axoAagtalvew 8B 23.1 
dxd\aoros alo04 
axodovbet dtyos a 6. 3 
ols reps) axoAovbes a 9.25 
GxoXovbnrixol B 12. 3 
(romos) €x Tov dxoNovboivros = =—«-_ 8 23.14 
dxos 77-9 
dxpacia ai0.43 12.12 
3: dxpaciay B 19. 19 
axpareis a12.12; B 12.3 
Gxparevrixa B 16.4 
axpiBea y 12.5 
To axpiBes a2.4 
Adyoy axpiBA y 17.12 
ra axpt8n meplepya y 12.4 
pyre doadeis pyre axptBeis =a: 10. 19 
axpiBodoyeio bat a 10.13 
axptBodoynréor y 1.10 
axptBodoyia a 5.15 
axpiBas ScaptOpnoacOas a4.4 
axptBas opay a 7.18 
axpoarny diabetval res a2.3 
mpos avAov axpoariy y 14.8 
Mpos Xap axpodpevot  @ai.to 
dxr)y orevotropoy ap. y 3.1 
dxvpwy a 15.22 
GAafovecay a2.7 
dAafoveias B 6.11 
*"Aré£av8pos (Paris) a 6. 25; B 23-5, 12 
€v rp ‘Adefavdpp B 23.83 24.7 
rov “A\xaiouv a 9. 20 
of aw’ "AAKiBiadou B 15.3 
Ta mpos aAnOecay B 6. 23 
4 8€ Avots Pasvyopéevn GAN’ ovK adnOns de 
B 25.9 

adnOevovray ray dpovipwy B 6.17 


*AAx 8dpas B 23.11; y 3.1,2,3,4 
éy ro Meconnaxp ’AAxiSdyuas 
a 13.3; 8 23.1 


"AAkivou drodoyos y 16.7 
ada a 15.18 
map GdAnva rd évayria padtota dal- 
veo Oat y2.9 
(romos) x rov mpos GAAnta = B 23.3 
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GAny emorhuny ris adexriajs a 2.21 
réy Gor (with superlative) 


B4.9; 71.9 

ddoytorcrepot B 17.6 
@urroy a5.1t 
@Aupoy péAos ap. y 6.7 
@vroy a2,18; 825.14 
arena B 20.6 
Gua Aéyor éBadiley y 16.9 
Guapraye.y ¥ 2.10 
duapreiy GANG ps) doexety a 12.14 
dudprnpa ¥ 15.3 
dpaprnpuara (def.) a 13. 16 


(romos) rd éx ray duaprnbévray xarn- 


yopew B 23. 28 
”Apuaois B 8. 12 
duédevas aTi.4 
dpreyovny B 4.16 
duunroy y 2.10 
audlBonros a 15.10 

dudiBorots 75-4 
TO dudidofeiy a2.4 
duqdioBirnots a 13. 30 

dudioByrices y 16.6 

mept rerrdpwy i auducByrnots y 17.2 
dpquoByrncipos a 6. 38 
apgioBnricaey a 3-6 


mpos Ta GuduoBnrovpeva drayray y 15. 2 
dy consopitum a I. 5% 
dy with opt. after certain particles. Ap- 

pendix (D) vol. 11 p. 336; 820.5; 


23-7 
- -ay and -cay, verbs ending in, a 2.18* . 
avaBody) y 10.7m 
" dyaBods) xpovou a 12.8 
dvaBodr xponos a 12,8 
avaBody dp010y 7 9.6 
al €y rois S:OupayPors dvaBoXai = y 9. 1 


dyri ray dvyriatpehey avaBodds y 9. 6 


dvayer Oat a 4.3 
avayKatoy B 25.9,10; y 15.3 
TO dvayxaioy Aurnpdy aIi4 
dyayxaia a 2.17 
dvayxaia ws él ro moXd a 2.14 
avayxaioy B 25.10 
py) dvayxalay noovep a 10.9 
3¢ dvayxny a12.14 


vadw avudidoce 


8 15.3 


INDEX TO 


Aaas avaidys ap. y 11.3 
wayra dvaipet a 15. 33 
avatpet ovvOyxny a 15.21 
ayaipeiy rdvavria B 18.1 
dva:peiy ray €xOpey ra réxva B 21. 11 
avéAns y 17.15 
sro\Aa avypne Sixata al4.5 
dvatperixa B8.8 
dvaoyuvria B 3.5 
avacyvvria (def.) B 6.2 
avaio yuvreiy y II. 3 
dyatoxuvrovoww B 6.1 
dvaioyuvros . B 13.10 
(romos) rapa Td dvairioy ws atrvwov B 24.8 
dvadaBeiy soy dxpoarny aI.10 
dvadaSovres a13.4 
Tov avd\ynroy mpGov a9. 28 
dvadoyla B9.11 
peradopa car’ avadoylay y 10.72% 


? 


(seragopal) al xar’ dvadoyiay y 10.7 2 


dydAoyoy y7.2 
dvadoyoy éyovow a7.4 


Uiroketsevots mMpaypaoty avddoyov y 7. I 
(rémos) éx rou dyaddyou taira oup- 


Baivew B 23.17 

€k TOU avadoyoy ¥ 2.93 4.4 
Ths avadoyoy ,  Y107 2 
év T@ avadoyov y 4.3 
Tois Gvadoyoy...rais dvahoyoy = 6.7 
avadurixis émormyns a4.5 


OnAov ny Kal rovro éx roy ava~ 
Auriuxeoy et Sim. 
a 2.8, 14; B 25. 12, 14 


éy Trois avadurixcois Sicdpioras 


a 2.18 

avapayer Oat a 12.11 
dvapryvuvas y 17.6 
cvapyieas vy 19. 2 
€& dvapynoews vy 19.1 
azo avavdpias B 6.13 
*Avafayopas B 23.11 
*Avatavépisoy iapBetov y 10.7¢€ 
*Ava£avdpisou yepovropavig y 12.3 


ro Avafavipidou ro émasvoupevoy y 11.8 


avafiats xaxonpayiats B 9.1 
avarrahw a7.12 
avaravcets alI.4 
avannpia B 810 
avamrvet a 2,18 
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avaoxevatew B 24.4 
Koms dvacoes ap.y 2.10 
avaorpeper Oat B 6. 27 
avdo eros vy 11.8 
avarpéwact ras dAXorpias vals B 23. 11 
dvadepopevoe B 6.25 
yvoparrodicavro B 22.7 
av8parrodaders B 9.15 
avdpia a 5.6 

dv8pia (def.) a9.8 
ay8pcavroroiia a 11.23 
"AvdpoxAns 6 Herbevs B 23.22 
*Avdporioy ¥ 4-3 
avdpwdéorepot B 17.2 
dveykAyrous a4.1! 
aveixact B 13.14 
dveXevbepos a 10.4 

avedevdepos B 13.5 

aro aveXevOepias B 6. 5,7 
dveAriorov B 5-14 
dveots aIi.29 
aveu ryns a 5.15 
dvéyeo Oar adcxovpevoy a 13.18 


tos avOpwrivas cuyyryvacKey émeckés 


a 13.17 

trav avOpwrivey a5.10 
airias avOpwmixas a2.7 
dvcapov ap. atl.4 
avace y 14.9 
dvcepevat.. .emiresyouevat a 4.12” 


dvopoAoyoupeva B 22.15"; 23. 23 (des) 


dyrayonoral B 5.9 
avrayonoras B 10.6 
avrayovoreiy y 15.10 

dyrarrodOovas ¥ 4-43 5.2 
avrarodidovas Sixatoy a9. 24 
Thy tony avrarodwWovrw B 2.17 

ayrepacras B 10.6 

dyreviro.eiy TOY evTroincayTa a 13. 12 

dyridiaBaddew y 15-7 

ra mpos Toy avridixoy y 13. 3,4 

éy Ty avridooes (Isocr.) y 17.16 

dvridects 79-93 IL1I0 
Wevdeis avriOéces y 9. 10 

avrixaraAdarrec bas y 15.2, 3 


Aes avrixermevn a9.373;79-7 
avrixetuévos a 7.18; y 10.5; 11.9 
avrixecrat B9.1 
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four varieties of dyrixelyeva (note) 


B 19. 1* 

Gyrixpovon B 2.9 
ayrixpovots 79.6 
dyridéyovras B 3-5 
dvridoyia y 13.33 17-16 
*Avripayos y 6.7 
Gvriptpoy apud y 3.3 
avrirrabeiy B 4.313 5-8 
dvrimapaBovn y 13. 3, 4 
€£ dyrimapaBodns y- 19-5 
avrtrrapaBdAXorres a 3.9 
avtimapaBaAX ev a 9. 38 

of dvyrurotovpevot TavTns a 2.7 
ayrurovourres B 2.5 
avrimowovoww 82.7 
avrurparrey 82.9 
"Avriobevns y¥ 4-3 
avriotrac Oy ¥ 9.6 
avriorpodos ale! 
ayriorpopey ¥ 9-6 
dyriotpopoas apxaiwy ronray y 9.1 
dyriovddoyiferOar = - 8 25.23 y 17.15 
dyriovAdoytodpevoy B 25.1 
avrireivovras B 4.19 
dvridiAovpevos B42 
6 ’Avripavros WAnturros B 2.19 
"Avripay o rroiwnrys B 6. 27 


€x rod MeAedypov rod ’Ayripavros 


B 23.20 

avuety 79-3 
dvurepBAntos all.13 
aveoporicba y 11.5 
Ppiyv dvwporos ap. y 15. 8 
avoyupoy y 2.12; 3.3 
Tov tou aftovy a 13.16 
afvontotov a2.43 9.1 
agiopa B 17.4 
urep To agiopa y 2-1 
doptoros airia a 10,12 
doptora B 22. 11 
aéptoroy mara y 14.6 
TOY amrayyedovrav y 16.10 
amayopevew a15.9 
arabet Bi.4 
drabeis dixos B 6.18 
adrradevoiav a2.7 


B 16.4 


dmatdevaia rrovTOU 
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mOavwrépous...rous amaidevrouvs B 22.3 


arratreiy...airety 86.7 
. Giratrovow y 5-2 
draddayryy (75) a 10. 18 
ara\Xorpidcat a5.7 
araddorpiacwy, 8oow nail mpacw =a: 5.7 
aravOnoavres 74.3 
annvOnxora y 10.2 
paxpay drapray y¥ 5:2 
draracOa rept rd 8ixasov al04 
adrewWndora all.3 
TP drretpavrp ¥9-3 
&: arretpiay a 13.13 
@zretpov y 6.7 
TO dretpoy y 8.2; 9.2 
dmretpor xetuavos Gappoiar B 5.18 
dredevbepovpevos y 8.1 
amépavros y 8.13 9.3 
& drexOncovrat trois €xOpois a 6. 29 
ame vypevor B 5.14 
aridava y 3-4; 8.1 
amorely ract B 14.2 
amioros B 13.3 
drovs 6 xpirys a 2. 13 
amouy a 9. 29 
dnovaTepos y 16.2 
amos 


a 2.4°,15; 6.157. 21,22; 818.13 19. 26 


Ta amhos ayabd a9Q.17 
andes (opp. to avr@) a7. 35 
andes (opp. to aire) a 15.12 
andes elreiv a 13.14 
dro- and de-, verbs compounded with, 
al.Ip.3 

amo TUxNS a4.3 
drroBaivovra a7.17; 86.14 
aroBakely donida B 6. 3 
Tay Kaxov arofodds a6.4 
amodetkrixos (Adyos) B 1.2 
arodetkrixod Adyov a 8.6 
éridoyoy trav droseKrixoy y¥ 13.3 
amoderTiKos y 17.12 
amoderéts B 25.143 y 13.2 
arddettcs pyropix) évOvpnpa = a.‘ I TI 
amodefar ay Tov elrrdvros B 21.15 
amrovéxovrat B 13.16; 23.12 
arrodidopner B 9.2 
drrobl3opev ras xpicets a2.5 


INDEX TO 


apern 


GrrodiSovat ro Sixavoy a1l.7"* 
drrod:ddvas ¥5°2,5,7 
xapw py arodiBovow B 2.23 
drodid@ Y 5-2 
arobidact a 15.28 
adméSwxay GAN’ ov« e8wxay B7.5 
adrodapey B 18.5 
arod0bncopevos (cvvdecpos) = y 5.2 
arodoxipaferat y 12.2¢ 
To axoOvnaoKesy KAKO B 23.12 
GTrOKaLNTOVTES y 9.6 
paxpa@ amoxorrecOas y 8.6 
amoAavots BiI.4 
mpos amroAavoew a 5.11 
droXavoTiKos a 5-73 9.23 
droXoyia a 3.3 
amrovevevxace al.Il 
Grroviat all.4 
adromAayow ¥ 13-5 
drromAnxrixoy y 10.7f 
dromAnpoby a 10.17 
amootepety a7. 5n! 
dmoorepijoas trapaxarabykny B 6. 3 
arroreruxnxaciy B 6.20 
of vrohAaxts amoreruxnKores ai2.11 
arrorpémay a 3.5 
amrotpory a 3.3 
Grorupnavicer Oa B 5.14; 6.27 
drodailvec bat B 21.16 
drrodaivorras B 21.9 
dnépavors B 21.2, 15 
1] TOU Kupiov amodacis a 8.2 
aropnow y 11.7 
dropGeypa Tirraxov B 12.6 
dropbéypara B 21.8; y 11.6 
amoxpn y 1.2 
ampaypovas B 4.10 
dmpéreca B 6.2 
Ta anTa aIi.5 
padAoy arropevot kara Tporoy =a 2. 20 
are bey a1I,16; 15.16; 8 6.23 
dmradporoy B 17.16 
év“Apyet (nutodras 80 ov &y vopuos reOh 
alI4.4 
@orep apyupoyvapeyv 6 Kpirys =a 15.7 
év Apein ray als 
dpery (defined) a9. 4 


B 1.5 
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dpern pn aperhs peifov a 7.16 
aperns a 13.12 
hépy dperijs ag. 5 
mept aperns kal kaxias ag.l. 
Tas TOU O@paros aperas a5-4 
mepaiverat apiOp@ mwavra y 8.2 
*Aporeldny B 23.73 y 14.3 
’Apiorurmos mpos IAdreva B 23.12 
dptora ray rpaytkay ¥ 3-4 
aptoreiwy agcovc bat 79-7 
dpioroxparia a 8.4 
dpioroxparias réXos a 8.5 
dptoroy pev vdop ap.a7.14 
*Aptorodarns y 2.15 
*"Aptoropay B 23.7 


‘Appodtos kat "Aptoroyeiroy 
a 9. 38; B 23.8; 24.5 


appovia rhs hwvas y 1.4 

Aextixijs appovias Seouevos y 8.4 
To dpporroy Bg.11 
appvOpoy y 8.1 

TO Gppubpoy amépayroy y 8.2 
adppwornpara 3 a 12.6 
év dpriacpois 75-4 
dpxaiay yharray a 2.17 
apxatomAovroe B9.9 
ws “Apyxédaoy B 23.8 
apxy a 7.12" 

apxn) Tov Epwros a lI.it 

adpxnv (homonym) y 1.7 
dpxn xeipav ddixeyv B 24.9 
"ApxiBuos a15.15 
apxixoy To ppoveiy a II, 27 
*Apxidoxos B 23.113 y 17. 16 
*Apxuras y 11.5 
doeAy?s oixia a 15.13 
Tais doypais Povais y 2.11 
dobev)s rep aixias a 12.5 
dow da ap. a 7. 32 
Gomis didAn “Apeos 74.4 
aoreia y 10.1 

Ta doreia y 11.6 
dotrpayanices aIi.i5 
aotvyeirovas xara8ovdotabat a 3.6 
dovAdoytoroy a2.18; 825.12 

dovddoyicray a 2.73 
7 aouvderos ths Actews y 19.6 

aovuvdera y 6.6; 12.2¢,4 





THY dovyiOerav rod Sixodcyely =a: G. 38 
dodanelas cpos a5-7 
dodaXecraros 6 Bios a5.4 
pos dowriav B 14.2 
Tov dowrTov éNevbeptoy a 9.29 
dragGaXiay ap. y 3-2 
dréXecros y 18.1 


” 
(Grexvot miorets) vopot paptupes ovr- 


Gijxas Bacavor Spxos a15.2 
areyva a2.2 
dréyveoy a 5.17 
Tept Tay aTéxvav TigTewv aI5.I 
drexvorepoy y 1-7 
aripatey B 2.6 
aripnros B 2.6 
aripay B 2.6 
aripias a 13.12 
ariporaros B 24.2 
dromos B 23.7 
@rorrov aJ.1I2 
arpwros (‘invulnerable ’) B 22.12 
arra a 2.11 
’Arrexa Gidirca y 10.7¢ 
"Arrixos mapotxos B 21. 13 
"AtTixol prropes. y 11. 16% 
drvynpara (def.) a 13.16 
aruxnpa Y 15.3 
avéabes ¥3-3 
rov avéadn peyadorpenn a 9.29 
avAntixal ratdial a Iris 
av£avopevoy y 2.3 
avéew fh xabatpey a 15.20 
ave Kal pecouy B 26.1 
avfjaae kai Tamewocat y 19.1 
avénous y 12.4; 17.2 
avénots émirnSecoratn rots émdeckre- 
kois. a 9. 40 
avénréov a@15.21 
Tay avénrixay a 9. 38 
avrapxeia (wns a5.3 
avrapkéoraros a5.4 
avrapKéorepov a 7.10, 11 
aurapkos éyewv a 6.2 
avrobidaxros a 7. 33 
avroxaBéaka y 14. 12 
avroxaBsados y 7-2 
AvroxAjjs B 23. 12 
auToxparwp oTparnyos B 20.5 
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BéArioros avros avrov ap. a 11. 28 

tov eis avroy B 2.1 p. i"; avrol y 1.3 

auT@ dyaboy a 7.3; avT@...auT@ a 7.35 
a> a 4 a o 

auroy épya ra réxva a 11.26 

> 4 > Ld 

aro TavToparou alI.2 


avroupyoi a 12.25; 84.10 
avrodvues émixrnrov yakerodrepoy a 7. 33 
avroxOovas a5.5 
avypnpos y 11.13 
addaiperOa roy ovAdoyio pov B 21.2 
THY xapw B7.5 
adavitew puow rivos a 4.6 
addavifew rd mabos y 17.8 
adehis ¥9-5 
aderéos y 8.5 
dderos ap.y 11.2 
ad’ éavrov B 25.4 
TO GpOovoy rot omaviou petfov a7. 14 
ddiAcripot B 9.15 
ra adpodioa B 12.3 
adpodiorafovres B 6. 21 
agdvAaxrot a 12.21 
agv\akra (625) a12.5 
dpopiopeyns émiornuns al.I 
yévous adwpiopévouv al.34 
apwpiopévwy mréps Kpivery al.7 
ayapioreiy B 8.1 
"AxAcvs B 2.6; 3.16; 24.6; y 4.13 
17.11 

érawvey roy ’AytANea B 22. 12 
"AxirAXéa eratvotow a 3.6 
"AxtAAéa “Opunpos mpoéxpwey = a: 6. 25 
dyop8ov (pédos) y 6.7 
Gyopdos poppty§ y III 
avvixopot B 12. 4” 
ayuxa a9.2 
ra Gyuya euypuyxa héeyeuw y 11.2 
épyd{ecOat Bavavooy réxyny a 9. 27 
BapBapixa a 5.9 
Bapeig (arf) pi 
Bapurns B 17.4 
Bacavot a2.2 
ai Bacavoe paprupias rivés a 15.26 
Baoweila a 8.4 
BaciAevs (king of Persia) B 8.11 
modewy BaosAeis vopous ap. y 3-3 
Baoraforrac y 12. 24a 


INDEX TO 


(romos) ei évedéyero BeArioy GAdos— 


oKoTrety B 23.26 
BéArtoros avros avrov ap. a 11.28 

- Bia a 10.7, 14 
To pn Biacoy nov all.4 
rv Biayros vmoOrnKny B 13.4 


6 Blos 6 per dodadeias Hoioros : a 5.3 
Braicwors B 23. 15” 
BrAdadnpos B 23.11 
Bonbea a 21.15 
Bon Gera B 5.17; 18 
é& éXarrévey BonOnpdrev y 2.8 
BonOnrixoy a 13.12 
Bojoat ry ‘EdAada ap. y10.7£ 
Bowwrovs ¥ 4-3 
BovAeras (of tendency or aspiration) 
B 23.7" 
BovAevoas...BovAevodpevrs a7.13 
BovAeurixous B 5-14 
BovAnats dyabod dpess a 10.8 
BovAnoews onpetoy B 4.3 
BovaAnors...émOupia B 19.19" - 


Tov dixaiov BpaBeurns o Stxaorys a 15.24 


Bpaburis yipws a 5.15 
Bpaxvxwdor repiodos 79.6 
Botcov y 2.13 
Bapodoxia...Bapordxos y 18.7 
yada Aevxoy ap. y 3.3 
yapot Scadéporres B 9.11 
yap (zamlich) B95; 11.23 22.3 
TO yeyovos dvayxny exer ¥ 17.5 
Td yeyoves...€mtoTnToy kal Tois pavreccy 

y 17.10 

yeirmay a Q. 30 


ovdey yetrovias xaderorepoy ap. B 21.15 


Ta yedoia nda a 11,29 
yeXoioy ev dpyf rarrew y 14.9 


wept tay yeAoiwy...et8n yedolov y 18.7 


yedoios ¥ 16.4 
0 yédos Tov 7déor a II, 29 
els yéXwra mpoayew y 14.7 
T'éAov a 12,30 
yéevos y 7.6 


yévos idtor dbwpiopévoy a 2.13cf.at.14 
yevn TOY ovopdray ¥ 5-5 
Tpia yévn Tay Adyov a 3.3 
yevvatoraros 6 BéArioros B 23.8 
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yépa a5.9 
TOY yepovray B 23.11 
Ta yevoTa aIi.5 
yewperpia a2.1 
amd yewpylas B 4.9 
Ynpas kaX\apny ap. y 10.2 
yiyveoOas kal vrdpyew a5.17 
yiyvecOat...civat B 7. 4n! 
yevéoOas,. .eivat a 4. 2" 
yAorras ¥ 2.53 3-2, 3 
ai yAorrat ayvores y 10.2 
TAavxey 6 Tyos y 1.3 
yynowdtns amr ayo a5.5 
yvas vavrov ap. B 21.13 
yvepn (népos évOvpnpuaros) B 20.1 
yvopn (def.) B 21.2, 15 
youn tH dplory a 15.5, 12, 17 
yvepun TH aptoty Kpivew B 25.10 
yvepats xpnoréoy y 17.9 
yvopoy B 26. 5 
yvopodoyety B 21.1,93; 21.16 
yvopodoylas méps B 21.1 
yveporuros B 21.9 
Topyias 


Y1.93 33,43 7-113 14.2; 18.7 


Topyiov éyxdpoy y 14.12 
Topyiov els riv xeAcdova y 3-4 
rd Tapa ypappa oxoppara y 11.6 
ypapea y 8.6 
ypadirn a1I.23 
ypad«xh rests y12.1,2@4 
ypadpixoy y 12.2 
ypapopevos Ad-you y 1.7 
youmrd...ypurdrns a 4.12 
ov pot ra T'vyew ap. y 17. 16 
yupvater Oat y 10.2 
Ta KaTa yuvaixas pavAa a 5.6 
Sadodxos y 2.10 
- +o datpornoy B 23.8; y 18.2 
SaxrvAroy a 13.14 
Aadoyeves ap. y 8.6 
daveiCeorOas B 6.73 23.23 
Sarravat ris ToAews a 4.8 
saravnpara a 4.8 
dedaravnrat a 6, 22 
Aapeios B 20. 3 
mept 8€ rouTa@y a 4.3 
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b¢ in apodost aI.ri* 
dederypevoy a 2.17 
dednypevoy y 11.13 
dednpoctevpéva B 21.13 
Setypa y 14 6 
Secxrixd B 22.14 

Secxrixay y 17.13 
Secdos a 10.4 
SecAcrepos paddov B 8.4 
Sety adixety Ena a 12. 31 
Sewvov...eAeewwov B 8. 12 
Becvous eirety f mpagac a 12.24 


deivoots B 21.10; y 16.73; 19.3 
(romos) 76 Beuvdoet KaTacKevacery 

B 24. 4 

8éXrov toAvévpou ap. 7 6.4 

Sefcad aI4.5 

TO pt) Secpevoy a7.1l 


80? obs rd Seopawryptov @rodopyOn a 14. 4 


BArdov Be Gar 1h 
6 Anuddns B 24.8 
ro Onunyopeiy xaderdrepov Tov dixdfe- 

o6as y 17.10 
nun yopiKy y 12.1 

Snuryopixn A€kis y 12.5 
Anpoxparns 7¥ 43 
Snpoxparia a 8.4 


Snpoxparia qes els OAvyapxiay a 4. 12 


Snpoxparias réXos a 8.5 
Anpoxptros 6 Xios 79.6 
Anpoobévous els tov di pov ¥43 
1) wept AnpooGévous Sixn B 23.3 


Anpoobevous rokirelay TavTwY TOY Kako 


airiay ap. B 24.8 
&d 87.3; 8a Tov Adyou B 22.10 
8a yévous mAovrourres B9.9 
8a péooy y 10.7% 
80 eixdrwy arodeixyvoww B 25.10 
8¢ 6...rhv alriay ai.2 


os mpos émeBovdevovra SiaBddAovras y 2. 4 


d:aBeBAnpevos a 12.22; B 3.13 
év r@ éeridoyp BiaBAnréov =— ss“ ¥:*114.7 
8:aBeBaotvras ovdey B 13.1 
&:aBoAn a1I.4; B 4.30 
Auréov mparov tH» GiaBoAny = =-y : 14.7 
dtaBodrs xarnyopew y 15.9 
wept dtaBorjs y 15.1 
dvaypadery 81.9 
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dcabeppoe 

d:cabears evropos 
dsablecews 
diablécess . 

S:aipects 
(rémos) éx Staipécews 
dcatperéoy 
Satpovpeva peivo 
Scedew 
Sinpnpevey 

Siacra...8inn 

6 Scairnris TO emvetkés Opa 


INDEX TO 


8 12.8 
a 12.8 
alIii.2 
B2.11 
a7- 3! 


B 23.10 
a2.22; 3.9 


a7. 31 
a 8.1 
B 1.7 


a 13. 19 


a 13.19 


Scastyris Kat Bapos ravrov ap. y 11.5 


Scaxaprepouvres 
d:axonrec Gat 
dvaxpiBovy 
dcadaBeip els e€3n 
StaXexrixos 
diddXexros 

rs eiwOvias dvadéxrov 


Scadvecy 


Siadrvew 7d cages 
Stadvos radnO7 
diadvovrut éml puxp@ 
dcadvbévra 

dtayora...AEEts 
Th Ctavoig...r@ ordpare 
ry Scavotay pn Tov Adyov 
Toy wept tHy Siavotay 
amo Stavolas Aéyewv 

dtarrehevyores 

Starruxai 

ScaptOpovvra 
StapcOpnoacba dxpiBas 

Stacveiwy raiv xepoww 

Ss:avifeay 

Stacri£as 

rov Stxacrny Siaorpépew 

dtarpayeuv 

dcarpiB} 
dcarpiBas 
dcarpiBey 

Scarpurréoy 

dia TUN 

Siapbeipey rv orovdjy yéeAore 

d:apOopal xpiray 

Stadopay 

ScapuAarrew 


a 15.26 


9-4 
a 8.7 
a4.4 
al.14 
v1.9 
¥2.5 
B 4. 32 
y 3-3 
a 15.26 
a 12.25 
y 4.3 
yu7 
a 15. 33 
a 13.17 
B 26. 5 
y 16.9 


85.18; 84 
ap. y 6. 4 


a 13.13 
a 4.4 


ap. y 16. 10 


y 17.10 


_@1i.28; 12.5; 82.2 


y 16.6 
B 10.7 
y 18.7 
a 12.8 
y¥135 
a4IlI 


diaheveey B 23.3 
dcaevdorras B1.5 
d&dacxaXia aI.12; y 1.6 

ddacxadrny a2.I 
borat yy xai Vdep B 23. 18 

d:8cace aI.10 
dsveypavapey ras mporaces B 1.9 
dcechex Gas a 13.9 
dceonaa bas B 8.10 
Supynots al.9; y 13.3,5; 16.1 
SinxpiBewras éy rois woXtriKois a 8.7 
Sijpnrat (525) B 14.3 

Sinpnpem (A€kts) ¥9-7 
SceXeiy a4.7; 8.1 
dinpnpévey B17 
d:bupapBer mpooipia ¥ 14.5 

d:OupapBoes y 9.1 

&:OvpapBorotois yy 3-33 12.2 
d:iévas B 23.6 
diioyupi{ovra B 12.14 
Sixatos xo\ac Oj vat a 14.3 

ro Sixatoy oupdépoy a 6. 16 
dixacompayety a 13. 3 
Sixacoovvn (def.) a9.7 
dixcaiopa a 3.9; 131, 3 
dixaiws arobaveivy B 23.2 

dixaiws mérovOey B 23. 3 
dixavixy y 12.1 


Sixavexy (Aééis) dxpiBeoreépa = y_:12. 5 
7 Scxavexn kal y épcorexy ndeta a 11.15 


dixavixoy a 3.3 
8ixacr7s al.7 
dicacrns BpaBeurns rod Sixaiov a 15. 24 

mpos Tov Oixacriy al.4 
Sixn tacts a 14.2 

dixns pépyn a 3.3 

dixny Exe B 3.5 

Sodvat Sixny (submit to trial) B 23.12 
dcxodoyety , all 
o TeA@yns Atopedwy B 23.3 
6 Atozndns mpoeineto ’OSvccéa B 23.20 

Acopndnv B 22. 12 
Atovvotaxou dyavos ¥ 15.8 
Atovicrtos a2.19; 6.27 

of aro Atoyvalov B 15.3 
Atovuawos (guilibet) B 24.5 
Atovvawos 6 xaAxois y 2.11 


ScovucoxcAakes y 2.10 
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AcoreiOet B 8.11 
ScopOadcovros B 23.22 
Score alt 
nai Store a 15.28 
Sirdry, AEEs ¥ 3-3 
dimdois ovopacw ¥ 3.1 
Tois Sindois xpavras ¥ 3-3 
dirrdwow ¥ 3.1 
ra wep) Aiwva a 12,29 
didpexev a 1.6 
Scwpicba a 13.19; 15.13 
Siwors Sixns...ris exricews a 12.8 
Siva Kai reiva aIi.5 
mept Tov Sobévros a2.1 
6 tHv Soxov dépay y 12.3 


(romos) ék ray 8oxovvrav pev yiyverOas 


anvorav o€ B 23. 22 
dofafovres cpbds B 1.6 
dofa a5.4; 6.13 

dofat xal rpordcets 81.1; 18.2 


mpos dofay a7. 36; B 4.23, 2737 1.5 


dofocoda 8 10. 3 
Apaxoyra roy vopobérny B 23. 29 
Spopaig Wuxijis oppz ap. y 3.3 
Opopuxos a 5.14 
Suvapis mopiorinh dyabav a9.4 
Suvapis rod Aéyew a 6. 14 
duvapiy dyoucrikny a 5.6 
kata Suvapuy al.14 
Suvdpes a 1.143 7.53 14. 1%; ¥ 2.13 
duvapets a5.4 
wept Suvdpews B17.1 
duvarat a9 36; BS! 
Suvara a 6, 27 
mept Suvarou nat ddvvarod B 19.1 
dvo (indeclinable) y 14. II 
duceAmibes B 13.11 
ducepides B 4.12 
duo pynpovevroy y 16.2 


Suoxepaivery B 1.4; 24.113 y 2.143 7.3 


Awdsarvis B 23.11 
Swpeai a 13.12 
Aaptevs a2.13 
dapov a5.9 
€ay...0v B 25. 13” 


€ap €K Tov émavTov 


ap. a7.343; y 10.74 
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eyy(yver Oat B 11.7 
eyyeypappemns tis €yOpas B 23.25 
€yyvrepoy Tov TéXous a7.35 
€yxadurropevous B 6.27 
éyxaraXeitrew B 4.26; y 16.5 
€yxaraXurety B5.7¢ 
éyxaraXtumdvovas a 10.4 
eykexAnxores a 12.29 
eyxe YerprjKace y1.7 
éyxAjpara a 13.7 
éyxpareis a 12.13 
kuva éyxrapiacoy B 24.2 
éyxeptalopev mpakayras a 9. 33 
TO €yxap.oy Trav Epyav €oriy a 9. 33 
€yxducoy éroun6n a 9. 38 
€yvw Oijp Onpa ap. a il.25 
€yxpovilew mpos yayuor y 10.7 
€dados Gadarrns ap. y 3.1 
edéopart...ndvopare Y 3-3 
é3ucyépawvoy B 24.11 
€80diya a 12. 33 
é(nucwopevor a i211 
€Oec a 10.15 
ee (ace B 12.12 
Gpovoy Td bos TH ices ali.3 
80 e00s a 12,14 
dic baow a 10.18; 11.4 
€O.oroy a 10. 18 
ei (=2drepov) B 23.27 
el yéyovev B 19. 16 
ef doin dv B 23. 20 
ei...o8 Appendix (C) vol. 1 p. 301; 
aI5.23 

€l mrep...0vde B 23.1 
et mpobvin dy B 23.7 
eldtopevos B 2.16 
_ 76 eitapevoy Gaomep mepuxos a 11.3 
eidos y 13.5 
TO eldos Tis pyToptKis a 2.10 
etdee Siadépes a 2,21 
€tdn a 2,22 
et0n...Torrot yt 
Tov xowoy eldav a 9. 40 


eixos 
a2.15; 8B 23.22; 24.103; 25.8,9, Io 
elkorov a2.14; 825.10 
€k TOY EixoT@y Kpivey @ 15.17 
ovK €oty efararjoa ra eikota a 15. 17 


- — Oe a 


238 INDEX TO 
eixy Spec alI.2 éxoraces a5.9 
eixy Neyew Y3-3 éxotioa y 8.4 
elxay ¥4-1  éxriocs : a 12.25 
elxay...perapopa diahépovoa mpobéces —éxrorion y 14.1 
710.3 °Exrap B 3. 16 
elxdves peraopal hoyou Bedpevat y 4.3 ra éxrés dyaba a5.4 
rrowTay eixoves Y¥ 10.3 dxyeiv ry woh ap.y 10.7 
elxoves YII-IZ €\arrotaba a 4.9 
elvat } yevéo Oa a4.2 ra é\dyiora péeyora a 14.1! 
ol elrrety Suvapevoe a@12-2 (rdzros) éXeyerixds B 23. 23 
as elreiv (see also under ws). B 5.12 éNeyxrixol B 4. 12, 16 
ws arhos elreiy B 5.12 éXeyxrixd B 22.143 y 17.13 
-@s xabddov elreiy B 14.3 &reyyxos xad ovAdoyeops B 22. 14 
elpnxa y¥ 19.6 reyyxos 79.8 
eipna bw a 11.29%; 15.33; éAcewa B 5.12; 8.1 
BI5-13 19.27; 26.5 €Xeewvov.. Sewvoy B 8.12 
(romos) €x trav eipnpéevev xa’ avrovs éXeeworépous B 8.14 
mpos Toy elrovra 8B 23.7  édejoesev B 4. 31 
elpnvn a4.7  édenrixol B 12.153 13.15 
eipnveverOas a4.9  €deos (def.) B 8.2 
elpopevn (A€£ts) ¥9-1 €Xeos al.4;3 y 19.3 
7) elpopevn ris Ae£ews 19-3 ev Tais éAéats y 1.7 
elpwveia B 2.24; y 187 ‘EXévmy Onceds mpoéxpivey a 6.25 
é€& elpwveias y¥19.5 édevbépna a5.7 
per’ elpwveias y 7.11 €devbeptoe a 9.6 
elpwves B 5.11  eAevdepiorns a 9. 6, 10 
elp@vevopevots 82.24 €dxovra a 5.12 
els olwvés Gptoros duvverOat wept matpns  eAAetppua vopov a 13.12 
| ap. B21.11 ws €AXeim@ey otcovras a 6. 28 
eloayopevey kai é£ayopevwy a4.7 els rv drew eurirver B 24.7 
elcayaytpos a 4.11 (romos) mapa thy fAAeww tov sore 
eloagew avroy y 14.7 kal wos B 24.9 
éxdidaoner Gat 821.2 €dAnvifew y 513 12.1 
éxxAnotactys ai.73 3.2 va &Adcrh emrede a II, 22, 26 
Exxowas éx Tis oTHANs B 23.25  €Xos mpiacOat kai rovs ddas af. B 23. 15 
éxxpovoes Td trabos ¥ 17-8 ev edmids emcee? B 3. 12 
€xxpovoTiKoy TOU €A€ov B 8.12 (dow érrids B 12.8 
éxAapBadvewy én To xetpoy y 15.10 éAmioa (vor media) B 8.7 
éxdéyor ¥2.5  &AvOn 7 dtaBory B 23.24 
éxXeAolracey B 13-13  éupeAds oxamrovres B 4.13 
Tporros Tis éxdoyis B 22.13 of €upepevnxores éy rois vopipos a 8.4 
éx\vovrat ¥9.2 &pperpov cyijpa ris Aé-ews y 8.1 
éxovres (riva rovovac) a10.3  'EpmeSoxdijs a3I3-25 ¥ 5.4 
€xovres MpaTrovow a10.18 €umetpoe a 6. 29 
éxovovoy To adixety a15.32 épmepreiAnrrac ¥ 15.4, 5 
exmremArypevot B8.6  éurodifovra a5.2 
€xrrimrey y1I.13 €prodiopos ; B 2.4 
éxrrvéovat y¥ 9-2  éprroteiv y 14.7 


TEXT AND 


Opyny éumoveiy B 1.9 
€pstroteiy yeAotov Y 3-3 
€ucbaveortepos 8 17.4 
eppavileyw a 13.9, 
€udpova a 2, 21 
€uppovecrépas réxvns a 4.4 
€v- and ovy-, verbs compounded with, 
B 4. 12 
év woXAG trotety y 6.4 


( 9 ’ ? Ld a 
(rdmos) orav rt évayriov péeAXy mparre- 
oOat rots wempaypévots dua oxorely 


B 23. 27 
oi €vayrion Tots éyxAnpacw a 12.5 
ravavria B19. 1%; 79.8 
ravavria Set 8uvacba reibew a 1. 12 
Ta €vavria €v TO avT@ yéver ~=—s- yy 2. 10 
€K TOY evarrioy B 23.1 
@ TO évayrioy Kaxoy Tovr’ dyabcy 
a 6.18 
évarriaats y 17.14 
€vayxos a15.13 
&cxos eioly évdecis a 12.15 
evdexer Oar dudorépas exew a 2.12 
TO évdexopuevoy miPavov a 2.1 
évdexoneva (used absolutely) a 2. 14 
evdoéa al.Il3 2.13 
€x tay évdoeor . B 25.2 
r@ evdoring y 14.1 
ra evddotpua y 14.4 
evdovvat y 14.1 
evexapiace a 7. 32 
evepyeta a 5.7 p. 83; 14. 1%; 


y 10. 6; 11. 2 (guater), 10 


evepyesa Soéns B 2.3 
7) evépyeta xivnots y II. 34 
evepyouvra onpaivery y 11.2 

éveoT@ra Katpov ag. 14 
O emordpevos 8 25.9 

evOeoy...1) woinaots y7-11 

evOovorafovres y 7.11 
evOovoraaat y 7.11 

evOupnua a2.9; B20.1; 23.19 
arddekis pnropixy évOvpnua = a IL I 


évOvpnpa ovAdoyiopos al.Il; 2.8 
évOupnua pnropixos ovAAoytopos a 2. 8 
évOdpnpa ovAdoytopos €oTl cuverTHKOS 


éx Tay eipnpevay mpoTravewy a 3.7 
évOupnuaacudd\oyiopnes tis = B 22.2; 
24.1 
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évOuprparos romos B 26, 2 
Ta évOupypara AéyeTat éx TeTTapwY 


B 25.8 
évOupnpara dépover B 26. 3 
evOupnpara Tois SixayiKois a 9.40 
évOupnpara y 17.17 
évOupnpata ovotrpéeperw y 18.4 
évOuunuarov 8B 18.5; 26.53*y 1.1 


wept evOupnparey ovdey A€yovet a I. 3 


wept evOupnuaray KabodXou B 22.1 
orotxyeia Tov évOupnparor B 22. 13 
evOupnparoy eidn Svo B 22. 14 


rov évOuunpdarey ta édeyxrixa B 23. 30 
Toro. TOY Pawouevav évOupnudreov 


B 24.2 

évOupnpareoyv kal tov syrov Kal rov 
Patvopevay B 25.1 
évOupnparikos a1.9,II 
évOupnparixoi a 2,10 
evOupnparixas y 17.17 
évuTrapxew r7 Suvapes aI4I 
ovK EvopKos B 22.12 
évoxAn B 2.9 
evoxos a 13.14; 8 2.27 
ra dtd onpetou evOvpypara B 25.12 
évoxous B 6.18 
1) €voTacts B 25.4 


1) €votacts ovK €or evOvpnpa B 26.4 


evoTracw eveyKov B 26. 3 
évoracty eveykovra B 25.1 
évoracets Terpaxas pépovras B 25.3 
€votaots péperat . B 25.5 
évoTy y 18.4 
év ro Saduirn@ y 17.16 


rijs mpos Tovs modAous evrevgews a I. 12 


évrexyvos peOodos al.Il 
€vrexvov al.3- 
evrexva a2.2 
évréxvav tricrewy . a1r.9g 
TO évuTapxov a7.2 
évuTrapxov virepexerat a7.3 
evurvioy payracia B 2.2 
€£ éavrov B 25.3 
€€ olwy els ota a 9.31 
éLayyeAtixous B 6. 20 
efadAarrety y 2.2, 5 
efadXarret...7d eiwOos y 3-3 
éfapapray a 15.23 
éfarrara y 11.6 
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éLapbpeiw 79-9 
éEerheypera B 22. 16 
éfear 8 22.16 
Gro é£eas a 1.2; note on a II. 2 
efet ¥ 7-6 
eles a6.9; 812.2; 77.6 
nara tas éfeis wparrew a 109 
éLedpos ap. ¥ 3-3 
éferalery at.! 
eLicracba tis pucces B15. 3 
éLiornow y&1 
é£iornras y 17.10 
e&éarnxe y 2.3 


é£c (for éxros) rov mpayparos 
a 1.9, 10, 11 
é£e Tov mpayparos rexvoAoyovo a 1.9 


éni Trois xptrais a1.8 
én avrois 7 a4.9 
émayyé\XcoOau B 6.11 
érdyyeApa B 24.11 
émayyeXTiKx@repoy B 23. 12 
émayovra a 2.8 
émaywyn a 2.8,9 
émayoy) (dpx7) B 20.2 
ovK olketoy pyroptKois B 20.9 
80 éraywyijs B 25.8 
(romos) é& éaywyis B 23.11 
éxaywyny pyTopiKny a 2.8 
érraiew a 4.12 
mept vouobecias erate a 4.13 
éraweiv ayrvya a9.2 
éraivovvrs pixpdy paxpes 
Wefat péya cuvropos y 15.10 


Tov wap éxdorots érawoupevwy a 9. 26 
pb 


To émawerov a 6. 24 
érawvos a 3.3 
éraivos Aoyos Euhavifwy péyebos dperis 

a 9. 33 

émakoAovbover a 10. 10 
éravapéepovow a 3.5 
dravadéporres a 8.5 
érravadépey a 15.26 
énavodos ¥ 13.3 
¢ravopbovv a II. 22 
dravopbdcac bas B 23.1 
érravopbdcas B 5.47 
émapynrat a 13.13 
érarage a 13.10 


INDEX TO 


ese{evaras ¥ 9-7 
éxet...6 de al. 11;8 25. 10 
eweipace B 19. 21 
tweisotoury ewairns y 17-11 
yryrdaxcnrs EwepBddry 733 
éwc£cheyxos ap. y 13-5 
exefehicuy a 12. 4, 19, 20 
ewebcevas a 12.24, 35 
exepyacag6a:.. .dnpociay al39_ 
€xeperncat y 18.5 


Exeras jo rG dpa § 1G egebis ri 


Suvdyer a7.5 
exnped{ov B 2.4 
emnpeag pos B 2.4; 4.30 


€mt-, adjectives compounded with, ex- 
pressing tendency or liability to, 


B 4. 13” 

€mt-, verbs compounded with, implying 
reciprocity, a 13. 9” 

€xt Ovpats Thy vopiay a 6, 22 
Ent TO yeipor exAapPadvery y 15. 10 
emiBovdevety a 7.13 
ém.Bovdevay Tuparvids a 2.19 
e7riBovAos ag. 28; B 21.14 
€ntyapiat aI4.5 
ol emcyeypappévos a 15.21 
€rriypappa ovx GpoAoyovow a 13.9 
TO emiypappa To CAvpmiomKy a 7. 32 
emdedaxev a5. 15 


7 emOerxrixn AEs ypadexwratn §=y 12.5 


emderxtixov a 3.3 
émBecxrixod Acyot a 3.9 
emidexdtwv (roxwv) ap. y 1076 
emdeEvoe B 4.13 
emdydous (erOerots) Y 3-3 
emdinynots Op. y 13.5 
erido£ov modepety a4.9 
em dpapety a15.1 
emeckes - @ 13.313, 193 15.6 
emceixes 6 Cados Birr 
Emierkets 81.6 
Tow emtetkops Tuxe a 12.15 
émeckeias Tuxelp a 12,28 
Thy émteixesay Tow A€éyorros a2.4 


> A a 
EmLetkeot MioTEVopev pGAAov kui Garrov 
a. 2.4 
“ > o e o 
Tots Emtetkeowy ws Stxatorépois a 15.4 
emeCevyvvev ¥5-7 





TEXT AND NOTES. 


emevyvines Y5-7 
emeCevyvivat y 6.5 
€rru(npos a14.7; B 23.21 
émcBerets rroceio Oat y 2.14 
Ta énibera ¥ 2-93 3-33 7-11 
4 émOupia rou ndéos opekis ais 
én Oupia...Bovrdnors B 19. 19” 
énOupnrixol B 12.33 13.13 
émixexeipnrat y 1.3 
TOU émixryrov a 7. 33 


értAapBdvovra ray épbadpav y 16. 10 


émAéyeo Oat B 20.9 
émcAeAnorat B 19.17 
€xidoyos y 13-3, 43; 19.1 

émiXoyos aAXa pH Aoyos y 19.6 


é€riXoyos (‘a supplementary addition’) 


B20 9 
év érmipedeig elvat B 17.3 
émipeXous ro érefedOeiv a 12.19 
"Extpevidns o Kpys y 17.10 
érimedov y 6.1 
érinhov Krjois a5.7 
€mtmoXatos y 10.4,6; 11.10 


émimodjs éorly ely =. 15.223 B 16.1 


émcmoAns elvas B 23. 30 
émimréaOat peveaivoy ap. y 11.3 
émiotricapevous y 10.76 
emioxevatoy a 4.6 
€toKorety y 3-3 

emrxoreiy TH Kpioes aI.7 
€mornpy apwopirpevy al.! 

KaTa THY emorHany al.14 

emothpat B 19.8 

€miornrov B 24.10; y 17.10 
€miovoTeAAcpevoy = y 2.3 
év t@ emrahip y 10.72 
értrewvopevat a 4. 12% 
émrelycopa vyopoy ap. y 3.4 
€ANury émiredelv a 11,22 
€mtrndeious rorous a 4.10 
émirndevpa B 23.18 


émitndevovres Tavra B 4.21 
émitnpovow Sixny a 12.5 
emitnpety Sixny a 12.25 
TO emtTisay Tois méAas nov a 11,27 
ériripnoews al.12 
émirperrecy’rois Oeois a 15. 31 
Emir pir@v TOK@V ap. y 10.7¢ 


AR. ITI. 
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érirporos y 8.1 
év émupaveia y 11.5 
excaveis a5.5 
eri bovov y 17.15 
emtyad every y 19.1 
*"Exixappos a7-313 y9.10 
€mtyaipéxaxos B9.5 
émtxaipovot B 2.20 
€rrorxodopely a 7.31 
(romos) mapa To éropevoy B 24.7 
érorrovol Y 3-3 
€xos kal ra orotxeia TaVvTO B 24.3 
érovpwois ap. y 13-5 
€ntar’ dioros ap. y 11.3 
€pyov a 2.12 

auroy epya ta Téxva a Il. 26 

épyov Onrexov a 9. 26 

wpo €pyou (525) aiI.1o 

Ta épya onpueia ths Efews a 9. 33 
émt "Epyodidou B 3.13 
épeimov, paxos oixias y 11.13 
épts y 19.2 
Ext ray €ptotinay,ev Tos eptariKois, 824.10 

éptorixn B 24,11 

€ptoriKot y 14.1 

€prorixal madcai @II.i5 
kowvos ‘Eppns B 24.2 
€pvOpoddxrudos nas y 2.13 
épuvdpoy y 11.15 
wepl éparncews y 18.1 
€pws Appendix (A) vol. I p. 293 

Epwros dpyn alli 
é€cOnras roy merovOcrwy B 8.16 
wept Tou évopevou B 19.23 
éorovdacpevas tradcai a Il.15 


éorw (popular def.) a 5.3%; 6.2; 7. 2; 


10,33 8B 302% 4.33 6.13 0.23 7.2: 
8. 2 


€ratpeia B 4.28 
érepopbadpos a7.41; y 10.72 
érAnoay ap.y 7M 
ev Toth y 2.6 
Evayopas B 23.12 
evadafovevra B 15.2 
evavayvworos y 5.6 
evavarrvevotos (Ae£is) 79-5 
evBacraxra a 12. 34 
EvBovAos a35.15 
16 


242 INDEX TO 
evyores..yevvaioy B 15.3 evAaBovpevoy ¥ 3-7 
evyevera a5.5 evAdAcytoroe B 8.4 
evyeveias 400s B5.2 evpabss (bis) 79-3 
evynpia a 5.15 evpadn vy 19.4 
evynpos a5.15 evpabera a 6.15 
evdatpovia evrpakia per apetns a5.3 evperaSorot B 12.4 
_ evdatpovia a5-1; 6.8  evperaBAnra a 12. 34 
evdatporic pos aQ 34 evpvnpovevros ¥ 9-33 13-3 
evdiaBodos a@ 12,22 evpLYNpovevTorepa a9g.25 
evdokipel Ta eAeyxTixa rev évOupnparav  evvora B15 
B 23.30 Tats evvopoupevats (roy mokgwv) aI. 4 
evdoxtpovrra y 10.1 Evfévg yewperpeiy ove émorapev@ y 4. 3 
evdoxspovrvre vope als.9 wept evoyxwv avroxaBdados y 7-2 
evdoxipot B 4.11  €vmapaxodovbnroy a 2.13 
evdogia a 5.8  €vmapoppnros B 2.10 
evédeyxra y 17.15 evmerroe B 12.7 
everrios Al.4 TO evmounrixov ndv a II, 22 
eveAmdes B 12.8,9  evmomrixds Trav GAov 82.25; 4.8 
evefarrarnrot B 12.8 eviroinrixos els xpypara B 4.8 
evemaxo\ovntoy a 2.13 evTopycopev B 26.5 
evepyecia a5.Q €vmpayiat ag-19 
evepyeryjpara agg €Upyrat cat karacxevdoOn (perf. 
evepyernpara a 9. 20 and aor. combined) a 9. 38” 
evepyerixn Suvaputs ag.4 Evpimidns ¥ 2-53 14.6 
evepyerixis 86éns a 5.9 Evpiridns mpos ‘Yytaivovra y 15.8 
evi des... .xaxondes B 12.7% Evpimidou droxpiats B 6.20 
ednOn ¥ 1.9; 12.2 Evpuridov ‘Exa8n B 23.29 
év evnpepta B 3.12 TnAedhos Evpiuridov y 2.10 
evdewpnra a5.25  edpvOpos rAékts y 8.7 
evOnvia krnparov as.3  «vpupedov al€np ap. a 13.2 
Evdvdjypov Adyos B 24.3 © TP TPodroyp trav evaeBav y 12.3 
evOupoupévois ev arvyiass B 2.20 eUoToxos y II.5 
Ev6vvos B 19.14 avddoyordrepa a1,12 
evOuvas d:doaor - y 10.72% evouvberos Aoyos ¥ 3-3 
evduvas Sodvae (375) y 10.75 BeyeBos evovvorroy Y 9-3 
evOvva BAGBn ras Stxaia y 10.77 evovvorrov y125 
evOuvopevos ris epopias y 18.6 evoxnpov Baptms B 17.4 
evdus a 10.10; 1115  €UTekvia a 5.4, 5 
car evOvopiay B29 €vredeis B 15.3 
evxalpws xpiiobas y 7.8  €UrTeAi ovopara kal mpdypara ¥7-2 
ebiare\Noweok B 4.17 Tpamedia reradevpérm TBps B12. 16 
Ta evxaTépyagra a 6.29 evrparredos B 12.16; 13.15 
evxivnrot mpos opyny B2.11,12 €UTuxipara a 5.17 
€VKoAoL A 4.12  €vTuxia a5.4,17; B 17.5 
Evxrnpov a14.3 €Sppacros 7 5.6 
evrAaBeis al2.19 evdveis a 6. 29 
Tov evAaBy Wuxpiv Kal ériBovadoy a Q. 28 euua yévn B 15.3 
evAaBeiras a 12.6 evdvovs y Io.1 








TEXT AND NOTES. 


evdbvia a 6.15 
evyerOat...rraxevery y 2.10 
copy [evwdias] a Il.5 
épapporrev a 15.10 
epeEns a 7.1; B15.10; y 16.1,2; 17.6 
€peors B 4. 31 n” 
édiepevous B 10.6 
mavra épierat ra (Ga ris noovns «= 67 
épodia rod moAepou ap. y 10.7¢ 
€popia y 18.6. 
éd’ vpiv a 4.3 
€xerOa rais dSivvats a II.1o 

€xopevov eorwy eirety y 1.2 

€xopevos y 8.4 
€x9pa...dpyn B 4.31 

€xOpas (sroinrexa) B 4. 30 

€xOpovs ripwpeiobac a 9. 24 

Tous Tots avrois €xOpovs B 4.7 

© of éxOpol érawvotow a 6, 24 


dvaipeiy trav €xOpav ta réxva B 21. 11 


€xivos B 20.6 
(Ao (def.) Brr.1 
(nros y 19.2 
(nroupevots a 5.5 
(nrovabat B 4.24 
(nA\a@rol Bir.§ 
(n\ora B 11.4 
(nAwrai, Gavpacrai, B 6.24 
(nA@rcKoi B II. 1, 3 
(nptovy puxpois ai2.4 
(nv ad’ érépay B 4.9 
@pos aAXov a 9. 28 
mpos TO TUpPepoy B 13.9 
apos TO KaAcv B 14.2 
TH €Aride B 12.8 
T@ Oe 8B 12.12 
TH BYE B 13.12 
kata Noytopov B 13-14 
mpos ovs (aow a 12.28 
Zyveve a 12.10 


(uyopaxav r@ Kapixa ap. y 11.13, 15 


a 


7 alternative, prefixed to interrogative 

sentences, B 6. 27 
787 a 1.7 (dis)"; 6,22, 24; 
B 2.12; 6.12 (2s) 


7497 Scadeper a 10.1! 
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78007 (def.) aJI.I 
thy noovyy ayaboy eivas a 6.7 
700 pepvyoa rove ap.a 11.8 
TO Ov y 2.8 
nouv idety a 5.1! 
78¢a ayaba etvac a 6.7 
noéa air.8 
tay noewy a II, 22 
Tay ndewy (re) a II. 4” 
HoerOas a 11.6 
7 8tov a 7.23 
(rt) roy ndicrav a 11.16 
novopart...edéopare ¥ 33 
700s (ri srovet) y 16.8 
700s éxovres Adyot B 21.16 
Oe. row Aéyovros (note on 460s and 
wabos) a 2. 3 
#0n, three kinds of, notes on, a 8.6; 7.6 
7Oous a2.4 
70cxh) é€x Tay onpeiov Setécs y 7.6 
7Ocxi) wiorss a 2.3 
nOccn rEEts y7-1 


nOcxoi Acyos (81a Tivwy yiyvorras) 
B 18.13 21.16 
7Ocxa (ra éwopeva éexaorp 706) y 16.9 


naixas y 17.12 
roy jAtOtoy ypnoroy a 9. 28 
BAcE FAcka réprres ' @p.a ll. 25 

HAtkes B 6.12 

nAckiat B2.113 32.2 
heepg mpoty B 12.8 

ry) TeAevraig pepe B 13.8 
pLoAsos y 8.4 


KATA TO Hptou OUK evdatpovevovow a 5.6 
nptwBeria aI4.1 
qv (was defined to be) a 6. 23; 7. 7, 8, 28; 

B7.5; 13-153 2.6 


Wvexéwos ap. a 13.2 
nvepoeis Aoos ap. y 6.7 
“HpaxAelas ornAats B 10.5 

“Hpaxredav B 22.6 
ra ‘HpakXeirov ¥ 5.6 
Npepnots opyns B 3.2 
“Hpodoros (II 30) y 16.5 

“Hpodorov Soupiov y 9. 2" 
6 ip@os (puduos) wepvos y 8.4 
Hppoarnxey a 12.6 
Wrrw Acyov Kpeirr@ trove B24. 18 


16—2 


nee = eee 6 
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 ¥rrous Tou Gupov B12.5 pyov Onrexoy a 9. 26 
rou xepdaivery BS.7 6d(Bew a5. 14 
GopuBovvras a 2.10 
Gappadéa B 5.17 €bopvBnoay B 23. 22 
 Oappadéov 7 opyy B 5.21 6opuBeirat B 23. 30 
Gappeiv, Gapaos B 5. 16, 14. I xaranAnrrovat GopuBouvres 77-5 
ra peAAopra B 5.18 OopuBotow y 18.4 
7d Oavpatery 78v ailI.2I1  @pacvBovdos B 23-25 
Gavpafovat a 6.29 Kovev OpacvBovAroy OpacvBovdov éxa- 
76 Oavpater Oar ndv “air18 Ne B 23-29 
ro Oavpaotoy émupnrov aII-2l  ©pacdpayos ev rots eAcots y 1.7 
780 ro Oavpacroy y 2.3 Opacvpayos y II. 13 
Oavpaorai B 6.24; y 2-3 “Hpodixos Opacvpaxov B 23. 29 
Geayemns év Meyapors a 2.19 dro Opacvpayxou y 8-4 
Oédev (for usual prose form €bédew) ray Opacdv avdpeitoy a 9.29 
el OéXecs y 16.3 O@pacurns BI4.1 
 BiBovae eres a15.32 Oparre ap. y 11.6 
TO Oedewv a 15.31 Opnveiv...dvew B 23. 27 
pev Odes a15.32 treOpvAnpevats kal Koivas yuopats 
pe) Oeree a 15. 32 B 21.11” 
* py Ore a 15. 30, 32 ro OpvAovpevoy 77-9 
Oedoou B 24.7 8a Ovpoy nai opyny a 10.17 
OepéALos B 19.25 of Oupol of£ets B 13.13 
GepioroKANs a 15.14 Bupixoi B 12.5 
-6ev, peculiar use of words ending in, Oupades B 12.9 
all. 16% 76 émt Oupats rhv vopiay ap. a 6. 23 
Geodexrns ev TO vopw ~ £823.17 Ovcapévous B 21.11 
Alas 6 Ocodéxrov B 23. 20, 24 6vovai a5.9 
’AAkpatwve TO Geodexrov B 23.3” 
€x vopou Tov Oeodeéxtou B 23.11 ets TO lapBetoy pereByoay v1.9 
€x Tov Swxparous Tov Oeodexrov B 23.13 lapBeia Pbéyyovrat y 8.4 
éy rots Qeodexreiots ¥9°9 tapBos n A€Ets 7 THY roAAGY y 8.4 
@cddwpos y 11.6 ‘aos a 14,2 
mept Ocddwpov y 13.5 ‘Idowv 6 Gerrados a 12. 31 
4) mporepov Oeodsdpou Téexyn PB 23.28 larov xporp B 4. 31 
ro Geoda@pou y 11.6 turpevpara y 14.7 
Ccodwpov Pwr7 y 2.4"  larpixy a2.1 
Oepife kaxws ap.y 3.4 éniry Beg Piroripovpevas B 2.13 
Geppot 813.7 tdcos cai kata pépos a 15.21 
6 Jewpos a 3.2 tdtos vopos a 10.33 13.2 
Oewpnpara a 4.4 ra ida ayaba a 6.28 
OnBaiovs deivat Piuwwov . 8B 23.6 ra wap éxaurots tdta Kaha a 9. 26 
Tov OnBnow amoGavorros B 23.3 13100 B 22.12 
éyvw Onp Ojpa ap. at. 25 tia dvopara 75.3 
Onpeve B 21.15 idearny B 23.5 
Onpevtixy QII.15 (Siwrexot y 12. 2¢ 
+0 Onpwwdéorepoy adixnua peifov al4.5 ‘1dptevs ¥ 4.3 
rov Onaavpoy evpev a5 17 véva els ro xara piow all.3 





TEXT AND NOTES. 


iepoovAe a7.53 13.9 
*lépav B 16.2 
ixavoy a5.1! 
ixernpiay y 10.72 
inaridaptov ap. y 2.15 
*loxaorn 9 Kapxivou y 16.11 
‘Inrias a2.11 
“ImmoAoxos a 9. 38 
Thy tony (“oipay) B 2.17" 
Iobpiev maynyupis ap. y 3.3 
On8ynow "Iopnviov B 23.11 
"looxparns a 9. 38 


B 19.143 23.18 
y 10.723 11.73 17.10; 17.16 (625) 


(Paneg. § 1) y 14.2 
€v T@ Tavyyupic@ y 711 
"Iooxparovs ‘EXéyns irpooipioy =-y : 14. 1 
wept tis ‘EXévns “Iooxparns B 23.12 
"Igoxparns (Evagoras) B 23. 12 
ioropias a 4.13 
ioropixoy Tay map’ GAAots evpnpevov 
a 4.8 
ioxupos a 5.12 
loxupas B 2.14 
loxvs (def.) a 5.12 
TO tows Kal Taxa B 13.2 
"Iradtorat B 23. 11 
"Idexparns B 21.23 23.8, 17 


y 2.10; 10.7¢,%; 15.2 

é€v Tj mpos ‘Appodtov B 23.6 
mpos Aptoroparra B 23.7 
"Ipexparns (€& a&y Umipxe ravra) a 7. 32 
To tou "Idixparous, €€ otwy els ola, a 9.31 


xaOarep a 2.10 
xa€dptos potxos ¥ 15.5 

xabapious B 4.15 
xabiCovres B 3.6 


xadcAov, Opp. to xara pépos 
al.7; 2.15%er, 18 


xa0oXov a2.9; 13.13; 825.8 
ume TO alto KaOoXov a 2.19 
xaOoXov xal sept éxarrov a 3-9 
ro xa@’ éxagroy xafoXou a 2.18 


xaboXov p1) Gyros KaboAov elrecy B 21. 10 
cal, 8 and re a 4. 4" 
xal...d¢€ 
xal...xat 


yY1..3,9 


a 6. 23"; B 22.3; 23.18) 
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kawa Eeyey y 11.6 
xatpot a 7. 32 
katpol aircot a 5.9 
TOY Kalpoy Ke xapLopLEevot B 7.3 
kaka ouvayet Tovs dvOpertous a 6.20 
xaxonGets...eunbers B 12.7% 
xaxonOets, kaxonOeca B 13. 3 
xaxonOioréoy y 15.10 
KaxoAcyot B 4.18; 6.20 
xaxorraGeiy B 20.6 
kakoupyet mapa Tavras y 2.7 
kaxoupyoy aI.1o 
kaxoupyia B 12.15; 13.14 
KaKoupytKa B 16.4 
TOPATOS KaKOoeETt B7.3; 8.9 
kadaun yipas ap. y 10.2 
KaAXias a2.113; 84.31; y2.10 
kad errotro ¥ 2.3 
KaAdurnos a 12.29 
KaAXinmov rexvy B 23.14, 21 
Kad\tobévns B 3.13 
KahAiorparos a 7.13; 14.13 y 17.14 
kaddos a5. It 
kadXos ovoparos y 2.13 
kad\Xomiorns B 24.7 
xaXov (defined) a 9.3 
Ta Kada...dvo0 yevn a 6.7 
peradopas amo xakov y 2.13 
emi Trois kapwrijpow ¥ 9.2 
Kaptur B 21.2 
kav ai.5” 
kayov orpeBdos a5 
kamn\ia y 10.7 
Kapxivou Mnédeia 8B 23.28 
o Kaprd@tos rév Aayo y 11.14 
kapripa a5.7 
xara (‘in the case of?) a7.2! 
Kata THY GAndevay a4.4 
xaraB\amrres GAAn\a y 17.6 
kaTaye\ay B 2.12 
xaradtragerv a 15.28 
kaTraxepy 73-3 
kaTaxopos ¥ 7:7 
xaradXaxrinwrepos a 9. 31 
xaradXarrec Oat a9.24; 12.24 
KaTapavrevopevot Ta péAdoyra a 9.40 
KaTayTiKpv ¥ 19.5 
karamraveo Gat a 12,25 
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xaramAnrrovat Tous dxkpoaras y7-5  KexpovKores B 3.13 
xara pavvey B 317 Knquocdoroy roy Aerrov ¥ 4-3 
xaragtwnay y 121 Knducddoros y 10.78,f,£ 
Karaoxeva ey a 4.6; 15.21 10 xiBdndov dixacoy a15.7 
KaTaokevatew rovovrous A 2.27 of awd Kipewvos B 15.3 
KaTaqKevacete B 1.7  rovs xevduvous Trois xuvdvvots BonOncorras 
xatacxevac Onvas a 2.2 ap. y10.7k 
TOY KATACKEVACTLKOY B 26.3 xlv8uvos B5.2 
KaTdoracts B 3.2 xevOuveuTiKos a 9.29 
xaraoraotv dOpoay QIl.i xevety repoy a 5.12 
xatadpovnots 82.33 117 Kevnorat 71.8 
karappovntixés B 2.243 11,73 15.2 woia kivnots 4 Wuyy B 23.13 
karadpoveia bas B 2.17 kimnoiv teva rhs Wuxis aII.t 
xarawevder Oa a15.26 KAcohor @15.133; ¥7-2 
padios Karapevdouevs cs qavoduevoe KAmrera ed 72.5 
6arroy a 15.26 KA€nteras y 7.10 
karetAnpévas (réyvas) a 2.20 roy k\éWavra AaBeiy y 2.10 
karewmeiy B 5.73 y 15.10 kéxXerrras y 2.10 
naredGeiy A 23.13 KAéwr (guitlibes) B 2.2; y 5.2 
(Aéfw) xareorpaupévny ¥ 9.1, 3 K\éoy y 8.1 
KaTevopkycayras ap. y 3.1 KAnpouyia B 6.24 
Karéyetp a@5.14 «Adpp diavéuovra ras dpyas a 8.4 
kateyruypévot, karayutis B 13.7 ov Set eAnpwrods dpyew B 20.4 
karnyopet al4.I Te row a 5.6 
katnyopia a 3.3 Kowwy a 6.16 
wept xarnyopias xai drodoyiag a 10. 1 kawwoy Sixatov a 13.2 
kaTouxreipev B 20.6 kowwos vapos a 13.2 
xararrpoy Biov ap. y 3.1 Kowal yrepat B21 
xaropfoivres B 2.10 Kowal triorets B 20.1 
€v xatopOwcet B 3.12 KOLWa B 22.12 
KaraépOwoay a 6.29 xowwos ‘Epyijs B 24.2 
katapOwkey a 9,38; 85.18 TOUS KOWVOUS Guoiws TayTw@Y @ 2.22 
Kavnos épos B 25.4 oworepoy alI.1o 
KaXUmonrot B 13.3  xowovia a 13.2 
Kara@pocaro @15.28 xowwmxos /B 24.2 
xeipevot...TOepevos @15.23 kodaxeias onpeia 86.8 
Keisevovs vouous a 1.7; keiobas vduow 6 kodak 43v a 11.18 
a 15.12 KoAagts tacts a 14.2 
xextjoOa...ypyobas a5.7 KoAaots Tou mdoxovros gvexa a 10.17 
Kevodoyeiy B 19.27 xoAaots olkeray B 3.5 
Kevoy y¥ 13-5  «oAAnow y 2.12 
Kepapeus Kepapet ap.B 4.21; 10.6 xodoBay roreiy y 8.6 
xepdaivew dro pixpadv } dm aicypdy B 6.5 det xoAo.ds mapa Kooy ap. a 11.25 
ovAdoy:iopay rodhav Kepddaa 8 24.2 xopay addy, év Aaxedaipont, a 9.26 
xedarawdos ¥ 14.8; 19.4 xopdvra y 11.13 
ws €v xeharaip B 16.3 — f Kopaxos réxvn B 24.11 
xedbanris B 19.10 ropdaxtxdrepos (puOpes) y 8.4 
KEXpnpevos B 23.12 Koopetv y 2.10 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


Kexoopnevny (AcE) y 2.2 
Koo jos y7-2 
KOO 106 B 23.8 
Koray €xety B 2.7 
Kotrafiia a 12: 30 
Kpavyhy KadXconns ap.y 2.11 
kpenabpa y 11.5 
kpepnrac y 14.6 
Kpéwy a 15.6 
kpivewy xara ppovnow a 7.2! 
oi xpivovres a7.28; B 23.12 
emt Tots Kpivovot al.7 
(rozos) éx xpivews 8 23.12 
kpirns a 3.23 B18.1 
womep apyupoyvapoy a1g.7 

9 évi xpiry (Aééts) y 12.5 
oi xptral yapifovras a12.4 
Kptrias a15.133 y 16.3 
Kpoigos “Aduy d:aBds ap.y 5.4 
ra padca xpuwas @ 12, 33 
py xreivety 70 €uyrvyov a 13.2 
kTjpata Gxapra éAevOepidtepa —a.:2@9«. 26 
KTNaTOY Kai copdrav a 5.3 
kvavox pov ap. y 3.1 
kuBeiat a li.1§ 
xuBepvay B 20.4 
Kuxay ap. a9. 20 
Ta Kilo a 9.33; y 5-43 14.10 
- Kuxvos B 22.12 
Kuviyyia @rr.ts 
xuvidiorg (525) 74-3 
Ruvopaicral B 20. 6 
xvves ov Saxvovres rovs xabifovras B 3.6 
kU@V B 24.2 
6 Kup y107¢ 


uptos a8. 2, 33 15.9, 213 BIO, 113 y 2.6 


KUptot...dkupoe - @ 15.25 
Kupia TE Kal ouvedvupa y 2.7 
Ta Kupta y 2.2 
KUptoy Ovopa y 2.2, 6 
KUptos KpLTHS al.8 . 
KUpLOTEpoV y 2.13 
kuptoraros al.Il; 3.4; 825.11 
Kooy ¥9.5 
ev koAots AcLews ¥9-7 
KwohuTixa B 9.5 
xwpwdororol B 6.20; y 3.4 


Kons avacoew ap. y 2.10 
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ap. y 11.13, 15 


R@pvuKos 


ap. y 11.3 


Aaas avadis 


AaBew (grasp with the mind) 8B 22.4 
AaOnrexoi a12.5 
Aaxedatpovtos a5.6— 
ev Aaxedainon kopav Kaddv a 9. 26 
Aaxoy evduvopevos y 18.6 
Aaxwvixa anopbeypara B 21.8 
AavOdvew évdéxerat y 2.6 
Aecroupyety B 23.17 
AeAotdopiaOat vréAaBov KopivOcoe vind 
Sepwvidou a 6.24 
dees B 26.5 
Acts 9 ev mepiodors 79-7 
dyonoriky y 12.2 
dyrixerpevn ¥9-7 
ypadixy y 12.2 
8nunyopixy y 12.5 
Otxavexy y 12.6 
elpopévn, xarecrappérn y9.1 
€mdeceriny y 12.6 
TWOUNTIKY y1.9 
AéeLews dper}) capi eva y 2.1 
oXnpa y 8.1 
AéLer diadec bat vy 1.3 


7H Aé£er perariOcvus cal orpépesy a 9. 36 


Aekts opp. to 8edvora vy 1.7 
(romos) mapa rv Aékw B 24.2 
Aexrixijs dppovias Sedpevos 7 8.4 
Aemrivyns epi Aaxedaipovioy = y 10.74 
AevxoOéa B 23.27 
Aewdapas B 23-25 
Acw8apas xarnyopav Kad\torpdrou 
a@7.1% 
Acwy éropouce ap. y 4.1 
7 An6n B 2.26 
AnOn Ov duédecay B 3.26 
Ann Tod Lletpacews ap. y 10.76 
Anppara a 12.10 
Anpades 713.5 
Anoecy otovrat a 12.7 
Ayoral...mopiorat y 2.10 
Anes rav dyabav a6.4 
A:Bavoris ¥4.3 
ArBuxot B 20.2 
Asxupyios y 2.133 13.5 


Ackvpyios Tov d:OvpapBorrotay y 12.2 
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Acaopeva ap.y 11.3 paxpodoyiay y 17.16 

Aerds y 16.2 paxporépws — y 10.3 

AoyiLec Oar woppwber a2.12 padaxias onpeta B 6.9 

Aoytxous ovdAAoyiopovs aI.II padaxis a10.4; B17.4 

dia Aoysrpov a 10.16 paraxds AcyeoOas ¥ 7-10 
Aoytopos Tou cupgdepovrog fF 12.12 padaxarepoy ovAdoyiforras 8 22.10 


(oor xara Aoyiopoy B 13.14 
Aoytorinyn dpegis a 10.7 
Aoyiwy B 5.21 


Aoyoypados B 11.7"; 6.5"; y 12.25; 7.7 


Aoyos (‘fable,’) B 20.2, 5 bis, 7 
Aoyos yiverat 79.6 
Adyov.. .roijoews ¥1.9 
Adyou afsov B 24.2 
Aoye év pydevi eiwac B 2.18 
Tov Aoyov Svo0 pépn y 13.1 
tT Ady@ mpoxodalev . B 3.15 
Aoyo xpijc Gas avr’ cvoparos y 6.1 
TOY Tapa Acyoy a 5.17 


Adyots y 2.73 Aoyous B 20.7; Adyow 


B 20.8 
AowWopnuarcoy ap. y 2.15 
Ave al.12; B25.1 
Avoa évoraces y 17.14 
Adoac Td AexOev a 2.17 
Augouey B 26.5 
A€Avpae B 23.23 
o ev Auxei Tov poppov Bovs B73 
AvxoAéoy y 10.72 
Avxodpwy y 3-1, 2 
AumretaGat émi rois wermounpevats BB 3-5 
Avan B 9.3 
Aumnpa alt.29; 88.8 
Avots B 25.1 
Avowredet a 12.5 
ra Aurixd ¢vOupnpara B 26. 3 
Avro a 2.18 
Avxvp Waxalopérvp pvwma ap.y 11.12 
@» TO yipas AwBaras a 5.11" 
paOnparixot Acyou y 16.8 


padnots y 10.2; pabnow raxeiay y 10.4 


parpiy y11.3 
paxapiopcs a 9. 34 
paxpay arapray y 5.2 
paxpoBios a5.15 
Suvapis paxpoBrornros a 5.15 
paxpoxwAot 79-6 


6 TOU padXov Kal Hrrov Toros a 2.21 

paddov xddArov (?) a 7.18 
rd pavbavery Ov ali.21 

pavOavery padios 4OU y 10.2 
payexos aQ. 29 
pavcxorepa 7On B 15.3 
pavrecey y 5-43 17.10 


pavrevovras a 13.2; duavreveto y 17. 10 


Mavria r@ pytope B 23.11 
Ty €» Mapadams payny B 22.6 
paprupes a 2.2 


paprus mores kal els xpyotpos B 20.7 
pdprypes madaol.., mpoopara a 15.13 


_ paprypioy diaipeots @ 15.18 
paxeréov B 25.13 
payntixoi B 4.12,19 

paynrixol rept epdous a 12.19 
paxnrixal mardcat alI.1s 
peyadddcxos B 17.4 
peyadoxopugou is ap. y 3.1 
peyadorpérea (def.) ag. 12 
peyakorpery (Ache) y 12.6 
peyarowuxia = (def.)ag.11; B 12.15 
peyadowuxyos BII.2; 12.11; 24.7 
peyadonpen)s and peyadowyxos a9.29n! 
peyados al4.3 
peyebos a 5.4, 
péyebos ris hovijs y 1-4 
peyeOous dpern a 5,13 
peyébous Kal pexpornros B 19.26 


ry Svadexrixny peOudov ray gvAAoyiopay 


a 2. 20 

peGodos a I, 10, 14 
pédodos évrexvos QI.il 
dia ris peOod8ou a 2.2 
év rois peOodixois etpytas @ 2,10 
Gdixnpa petfor aI4.I 
TO peifovos Troinrixg eivas a7.7 


peiCous (nulas évopobernoey dav tis 


peOvoy duaprary B 25.7 
pecouy xal avéew B 18.4 
peipaxradvers y 11.96 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


MeAammnidns ¥ 9.6 
MeAav@ros a 14.t 
MeAcaypos B 2.19 
pe\eray y 10.7 m 
pedAnoavrov a 12.23 
adiceia bat um’ GAXwv peAdovras a 12. 30 
péAos GAvpov y 6.7 
& dv €3 peptpnpevov du a 11.23 


pev—de aI.123 y 5.2 
pev ovy B9.1I"; 23.14, 15 
Hépn Tinns a 5.9 
(romos) €x TOY pepwv B 23.13 
péon (povr7) y1.4 
év ro Meconuaxd B 23.1 
fj Meconuaky éxxAnoia y 17.14 
peraBaivery a 4.6 
ro peraBaddew 780 a II. 20 

perapad)e y 12.3; 17.16 
peraBod? mavrav yAvKU ap, a. 11, 20 
peradaBeiy vyteias a I.14 
peradnyis a 10. 18 
perapedopevots B35 
peragy 75.2 
petaotpéeder y 11.6 

ro dixasov peraorpeyyat a 15.24 

peracrpewarra a 15.30 
peradépey dvovupa dvopacpevas y 2.12 

ed perevnvextac y 2.12 

4 dvdAdoyov perapopa y IU 

perapopa y 10.72 


ris kar dvadoylay peraopas y 11.3 


AaBeiv ove Cor rHv petahopdy sap’ 
@AXou y 2.9" 
peeradopai ¥ 2.7,9 
peradopais dndotv y 6.3 
ardures peradopais Scadéyovras = y 2.6 
preracpopas émerkels y 2.12 
rd pérpiov (=Td pégov) B 14.3 
perpidcovoww B 17.4 
pexpt Twos all 
pndev ayav B 21.13 
paijkos a 5-13 
pnxous adaipeioat y 13.3 
pyvvew dperny a 9.3 
pnmor ev epdew yépovra = af. a 15. 14 
pntpayupTns ap. y 2.10 
pnrpoovrns ap. y 2.14 
prarovous B 9.4 


hp, 
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pexpadcxnrat B17.4 
puxpomperera a 9. 12 
puxpovuxia ag.113; B6.10; 13.9 
puixpoyuxot B 13.5 
MiArcadou ndiopa y 10.7 &c. 
papntexararoy (4 porn) v1.8 
picros B 4.31; y 19.3 
(dou th pyneN B 13.12 
pvijpat év pérpots a5.9 

pevrpat a 6.15 
Ta pynpoveura nO€a a 11.8 

Ta pynpoveuta ag. 25 
pynoikakos 6417 
MotpoxAfjs y 10.7@ 
povapxia a 8.4 
povoxwAos mepiodos 79.6 
Ta pov@ vTapxovTa a 9.25 
poptoy re THs SuadexriKys a 2.7 
povaeioy picews ap. y 3.3" 
povatxds (‘accomplished’) B 22. 3" 


povotkwrépws (in a ref. to Eur.) B 22.3 


Thy poxOnpiay TeV TOALTEL@Y y1.4 

poxOnpiav axpoarod v1.5 
pudodoyetv B 21.9 
peuxtnpa a 4.12 
puAwvas trotkidous ap.y 1072 
orovdatov elvat piv B 24.2 
pevoupos v9.6 
pbuptooroy B 8.14 

psuptooroy Eros B 10.5 
pvoTnpia B 24.2 
Mvoop Acia a 12.20 
pvora y 11.13 
yaorrotot a I4.I 
vavkAnpos 74.3 
YAUTLOVTES 75-3 
Kay amo vexpou pepew B 6.5 


vepecay 86.19; 9.1, 2 dis, 7 (def.) 


wept Tou veperay B 9.6 
- vEpeonriKol B 9. 12 
vepeonroy B9.11 
vepeots B 9. 1", 3 
yeomrAouTov B 16.4 
yeomAouTot v¥9-9; 16.4 
of véot B 12.3 
veorns a 5.6 
vé@ Howikis y 2.9 
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veworl . B16.4 
vewort mAouTOUPTES B9.9 


ynmios Os MatTepa xteiwas tatSas Kara- 


Deiter ap. at5.14 
vin, Umepoyn tts B 12.6 
youiopatos An Oos a5.7 
ai vopubeciat a7 

vopobecias a4.7 


vopos tOtos.. .Kowvos...aypados a 10.3; 13.2 


6 vopos ouvOnkn Tis a 15.21 
Ld > ld 
(vouos) évavrios a 15.8 
éréOn 6 vopmos a5. 11 
© KOWvOS vOLOS a 15.4,6 
Ta Wpos TOV voMoV B 6. 23 
€ ¢ b U 
Ot vopot ayopevovoty a 13.11 
? ~ U 3 
€y TOLS VOpLOLS EOTLY a4.12 
U - 4 
moAewv BactAveis vopxous ap. y 3-3 
voonpartoy y 2-15 
voowoes B 24.3 
G mepi ExacToy vous a 6.2 


Tov vour 6 beds has dvi wey ap. y 10.7 7m 


yuoracey y 14.10 
yoOporns B 15.3 
£evixov y 2.6 

ro Eevcxoy (Cxee 7 peracbopa) y 2.8 

Eevexny...rmyv AEE Y 3-3 
mote Eevnv THY Stadexrov y 2.3 
£évos (homonym) y 11.8 
Revopayns a 15. 29, 30; B 23.18 
Revoparyns "EXearats B 23.27 
mépens B 20. 3 
to &vAwoyv reixos a15.14 
Euvos "EvudAcos ap. B 21.11 


els dyxoy THs AéLews oupBdAdrera y 6.1 


odomrocety al.2; y 12.3 
odorroingts TE EmtovTe y 14.1 
odvynpos B 8.8 
oduprikol B 13.15 
’Odvecea Y 3-4 
’Odvaocevs B 3.16 
Bo ap. 13.5 
oixeia NeEis y7-4 
olxetoy dvopa y 2.6 
olxeiou opos a5.7 
oixeios y 2.6 
oikecorepov y 2.13 


INDEX TO 


olxecorns B 4.28 
oto (scilicet) B 19.26; y 1.4 

olov ws (pleonastic) B 23. 3,6 

ota pnd Gv eis a 12.6 
6 €v TH Olivet mpodoyos y 16.8 
TOUS OLVOUS TOUS PELL ypevuUS y 2.4 
olywpeé ot B 12.8 
otovrat B 132. 
dAcyakis Kal GAcyayou y¥ 2-5 
oAryapyia a 8.4 

oAvyapxias TéAos a 8.5 
dAtyodiria B 8.10 
dALvyoxpomarepos a 7.26 
Tov oAtywpety B 2.1 

oALywpia 8 2.1, 3 

GAlywpot B 5.14 
’OAUpma vevinnxey a2.10 
év rp Odupmixg y 14.2 
"OrAvrOtaxdv wdAcpov y¥ 10.76 
dAws B 2. 20 
“Opunpos @II.9; 15.133 y II.2 


B 8.143 y 2.13 
y 10.6,7 2,2, 4,4, % 


MpO Opparev troseiy 
po Ouparoy 


mpo ouparey (def.) y1l.2 
opoyevay Y 4.4 
Opoebveis B 6.12 
Tdy opoeday y 2.12 
TO Opotoy B 19.2 

Gpotoy Oewpety y II.5 

TO Ouotoy opay B 20.7 

dca TOU opotou B 25.8 

€ , e 

OMOL@Y TT@TE@Y a7.27 

> 8 bad € é .@ 

QTV TOY OLOLWY TA OLOta a4.9 


(romos) ék Ty Gpoiwy mracewv B 23. I 


Xoy@ cpordraroy dAXov y 1.9 
dpotoreAevToy Y¥99 
Gpoiwpa az.7 

© jLoLw EVO y 2.13 
apa Thy opovupiay B 24.2 

Gpovupiat y 2.7 
Gpodoyetv kal perapédAca Oat B35 


 Guoroyoupevos a13.9 (525); 15.18; 15.21 


Tous Guodoyouvras Stxaiws codaler Gas 


| B 3.5 
& ev éroinoey ovedifew B 6. 10 
cvecQiorns B 4.16 
(rézros) amo Tov ovopatos B 23.29 

ovopata pipnpata 71.8 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


ovoparwy eon 7 2.5 
GVOPATOV...pNpaTov y 2.2 
7} ray Gvoparewv (A7n@n) B 2.26 
Simdois ovopace ¥ 2.5 
Skeia (povg) ytd 
o EvOupot B 5.11; 12.5 
o€vdupos a 10.4; 85.11; 12.4 
Omorepovouy a 3.3 
opacbas arvxouvres B 6. 24 


opy) a i.4; B 2.1 (def.); 2.26; y 19. 3 


mept opyns B19 
opyny avaidcacw B 3-13 
80 épyny woncacw B 3.1% 
eis Gpyjv mpoayorras al.§ 
qavet Opy}yv 0 xpovos B 3.13 
ro opyiler Oat 78v all.g 
opyicat y 14-7 
roy opyiAoy Kal roy pavKoy arAovy a 9. 29 
opyiros B1.9; 2.10 
épyidws €youcty 8B 2.27 
épéyer Oat, a 8.7; opeyopevar, B89. 14 
Gpegcs B 2.1 
Sejoess ai opeEes B 7.3 
’Opéoty TG Ocodéntov B 24. 3 
(rémos) €& operpov B 23.8 
Spray Sidwcr...dpxav AapBaver a 15. 27 
wept OpKav Terpaxa@s a 15.27 
Opp Tov 7rotety B 19. 23 
oopipy [evwdias] ais 
6 re xat agcoy a5.7 
ore a 15.28 
(rdtros) To od Evexa &y ely B 23.20 
ov and py?) B 6.4 
ovdey yerrovias xaXerwrepoy B 21.15 


ovdey nAOuorepov Texvorraias B 21.15 
ovder m)cov a 2.13 
ovx after ay a 7.12; vol. 1 App. (C) 
OUKETS al.7"; 2.21 
ovAa oKeAn ap. y U1. 13, 15 


ovy resumptive B9.11 
ovpayopnkes ap. y 7.1 
ra év opGadpots a12.5; 86.18 
oe mapnrGev y 1.3 
mayias B 13.2 
qayKpariaoriKos a5.14 
dca wabos a 13.7 
eis mados mpoaxdaow a2.5 
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qaQos (various senses of) Bp 1.8' 
maQus moet B 17.8 
mpos TO oixeio mader B 8.6 
wabn ris Wuxns al.4 


cup BeBynxdra abn Trois peyeOect a 2. 1 


mabn Ths apeThs a9.15 
wan B 12.2 
82 dv ra wudn eyyiyverat B 11.7 
nabay a2.7 
wept tay maday a 2.5 
mabnparev B 22. 16" 
radnrixy Aééts ¥7.13 
qwaiay y 8.4 
masavos Suu €tdn y 8.6 
madeia a 8.4 
merracdevpevn UBpts B 12.16 
merradevpevoe B 6.17 
7} radia Tay noéwv a 11.29 
ev radia B 3.12 
radial a ll.4 
ras mradias ndeias a II.15 
éorovoacpévas tradias a 1I.15 
mavdia Kat Onpia B 6..23 
qmadaoTiKes a 5.14 
Hapidtov réxvn B 23.21 
suvdnpov xaptros 8nusovpyos §=— AP. y 3+ 3 
mavyyupts 3-35 97 
mwavoupyot B 5.11 
mavrov wept Tavta a9.4 
mapa puxpov cwler Oat a II.24 
trapaBd\Aew mpos GAXous a 9. 39 
mrapaBoX\n B 20. 2, 4 
mapaypapn y 8.6 
mapadetypa a2.8; 9,19; B25.8 


ro mrapaderypa pnroptk} erayoyh a 2.8 
mapade’yparos Kai évOupnparos Svapopa 


a2z.9 
mwapadelyparos yap a5.2 
Oca trapade’yparos B 25.8 
mapadeiypara a 15.26; 8 20.1 
sapadelypara Tos cupBovdeuTikois 
ag. 40 
mapaderyparov B 18.5; 26.5 
mapaderypatwy €tdn Svo B 20.2 
mapaderyparades pytopeta a 2,10 
mwapaderypatady B 25.13 
mapadinyeio Oat y 16.5 
napadefov 8 21.4; y 11.6 
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TapGctroupevars B38 
sapaxarabnky B 6.5 
mapakpatew B 13.1 
wapaneipery y 4.3 
mapaAnpovow a 2.11 
wapaXia y 10.7¢ 
mapados y 10.7¢ 
mapadoyiferat B 24.4; ¥7-3 
mapadoyCopevos B 25.10 
mapadoyicac bat B 23.3 
mapeXoyicaro a 14.1 
mwapadoytopos B 25.10; y12 4 
mapadoytorixds a9.29; B 24.3 
mwapavevovoty Y 5-4 
mapamay érepa B 1.4 
Ta Taparreroinpeva y 11.6 
Tapacnpayopevor B 22.17 
mapackevatet Bint 
mapacKevafovat ToLovrous B 3.17 


a o o 
KptTas To.outous mapackevaoyn 8 9. 16 
mwapackevacboow B 10.11 
mapackevaferOa mpos Baoitea B 20.3 


mwapacopiferOa tov iarpov a 15.12 
jwaparnpewv B 6.20 
mapatnpey TO per ptov y 2.15 
mapadvues a 2.7 
mapepBadXew rijs wevrnxovtadpay pou 
y 14.9 
TapevoxrA@oe B 4.21 
Tapnkpakores B 13.1 
Twaphpmriayxev Y 3-3 
Tapicwots ¥ 9-9; II.Io 
mapouia a 6.23; 12.20, 23 
wapotpiat a 11.25 
Tapotpias yvoptKxal B 21.12 
ai mapotpiat perapopai y IL.14 
ai mrapotpiat paprupia a 15.14 
wapopoiwats 79:9 
wappnotaoTtKoL 85.11 
maoxovres 7 memovOdres f} metoopevor 
B 6. 13 
marxety TO Exxaroy B 3.16 
marag£at a 13.9 
matatn a13z4 
mwaragat h mAnyivat, marae, a 15.29 
mwarpadolas 89.4 
Ilarpoxdos a 3.6 


TmaTpos duuyrwp ap. y 2.14 


INDEX TO 


mwavoa BovAopevos THs Opyns B 3.16 
weCevery dia Oadarrns ap. y 9.6 
HetAcAaos y 10.7¢ 
Tpijpns ev Te:pacet B 24. 3 
pe werrecpacba B 5.18 
Ietociorparos a 2.19 
WELOTLKN a 2.1 
réXwpoy avdpa ap. y 3-2 
weAa'ploy KaKopy apy 7. 


o mévns Kal 6 aloypos trepi porxelias a 12. 5 
mevOect kat Opnvas éyyiverai ris ndovy 


@atri.12 

Tlevbevs B 23.9 
mevrabXos a 5.14 
of wevrabAat KadAtoToe a5. 11 
wevrecupiyy@ voow y 10.7f 
€x ris Henapnbias B 23.11 
qem€pac pevoy a 2.17 
metrepavOat y 8-23 9.3 
mepaiveras y 8.3 
mepaivovoww ovdey a 12.24 
wépas = Téxpap a 2.17 
wept (redundant use) a 15.1, 27 
mept roy GdAey (for ra dAAa) a9. 14 
wept rou Sobevros ws eimety a2.I 
Tlepiavdpw rp Kopwbio a 15.13 
weptypadovras | B 22,11 
mepiepyos a 4.8,10; 10.9; yI.5 
Tepiepya axpiBn y 12.5 
Teptéxovra ovdpara ¥ 5-3 
TOis TEeptéyovotw 75-3 


Hepexdns 815.3; y 4.3; 10.7 a, a; 18.1 
TleptxAgs tov émiraguov Aéyor a 7. 34 


Tepiuayntoy datvopevoy a 6. 23 
mepiovos év koAots 79-5 

mepiodos 79.3 
ai ris yijs mwepiodor a 4.13 
TE pLTerecat a Il.24 
TEPLTTOU B 13.5 

avdpes repirrot B 15.3 

Ta WEpiTTA a 6.28; 9.25 
Twepitrapa Y 3-4 
wépoat y 11.6 
els Opyhy wecelv ap. B 23.1 
WeTTEl\as @II.15 
meuxotas Aéyew y 2.4 
qeé(ovra a 5.12 
mOavov Kat murrov a2.11 





TEXT AND NOTES. 


TO weOavoy y 1.3 
mOavay Avyov xpiaes B 18.1 
mOavot To mpaypa y 7-4 
mOnkw avdnriy eixatew y 11.12 
qiKpos a 10.4 
Tlivdapos B 24.2 
amorever bat ¥ 17.3 
WLTTEVTLKOS a 12.19 
mort a14.5; y 13.4 
miores amodekis Tes al. 
mioress Kowal B 20.1 
ai miotets évrexvov povoy a 1.3 
wiorets amove:KTiKas y 17.1 
miote@y arexvev elon a 15.1 
MIOTEWY ATEXVOL...eVTEXVOL a 2.2 
niarewy Tpia €tdy a 2.3 
ras wiares pépew a 8.1 


rovrots ai cvvOnxas miarai eiow a 15. 21 


meoros (Aoyos) Bi.2 
TioTopaTa a 15.17 
Hréevs B 23. 22 
Uerraxos B 12.6; 25.7 
a \avay y 14.1 
mwenracba y 8.1; mendacpévas y 2. 4 

w\arropévos B 4.27 
Tl\droy a15.15 

év TH joXtreia tT] WAat@vos ¥ 4-3 


mdeovextety 24.9; 8B 16.5;17.5 3 25.10 
aAnv (‘ only’) al.14; I2.10 


év mAnp@cet B 3.12 
TAnoLAaT LOS B 5.2 
Tov mAjacoy éruxe TO Bédos a5.17; 
Tous mAngLoy a 11.22 
wAovTos apeTh KTA Tews a 6. 11 
mAOUTOS Oloy Tin TLS B 16.1 
mAouTou pépy a5.7 
T@ TAOUT G Eretat 70 B 16.1 
aAWTHPOV B 20. 4 
wvevoTuay a 2.18 
mviypa y 10.76 
move and mac yew B 23 p. 242n!} 
movety (Of poems) y 2.14 


o momtyns (Homer) a7. 31, 33; B 3. 16 
motntat Aéyovres €u1jOn v1.9 
motouvrés Te QA II. IL; semroinxey a 9. 20; 


merroinrat B 3. 16 
TeTompevors Gvopact y 2-5 
Toujoes y 2.7 
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WOuTLKOV B 3. 26 
€v Tots Tepl womnTeKHs y 1.13; 2.7; 
(eipnrat) y 2.23 (Ssdpeorat) a II. 29; 


(reGedpnras) 72.5 
WOUNTEKY ail. 23 
Ta TOWUNTIKA TPtyos a 6.3 
WowTixal Kal mpaxrixai a 6.6 
mouxiAos y 16.2 
> a 4 LU 
aUTOY TroLov Twa KaTacKEvalery B1.2 


moov twa caiverGas roy éyovra B 1. 3 
Ul € é A) 4 
qotovs Twas vro\apBavery Tous A€éyorras 


y1.I 
moXepos a 4.7 
Tois moANEpions a 13.9 
moAuretat TéerTapes a 8.3 
mwoNtrer@y €ton a 4.12 
ras moXureias drdaoas AaBeiv a 8.1 
WoNtTiKh a2.7 
Tis wept Ta HOn woXsriKijs a 4.5 
WoALTiKol ay@ves y 1.4 
woXlriKos ovAACytopOS B 22.4 
Tois woAtTLKOLS a 8.7 
moAAG kal dAlya kal év 7 5.6 
Hod veukros y 10.7 
moAvGupot ap. y 6.4 
HoAvxpdrns eis rovs pis B 24.6 


TloAvxparous eis OpaavBovAoy B 24. 3 


mwoXuTpoowtoy ovpavoyv ap. y 3.1 
moAuTeKvia a5.5 
mwoAvgiria a 5.4, 16 
moAugiAos a 5.16 
WoANvXous y 17.14 
TOAVXPOMLOTeEpos a 7.26 
moAvwpeta Gat B2.7 
qraca €vdeca troynpov B 25.4 


movnpeveobat emirpitay ToKov ap. y 10.7 


weTrovnTat a 6, 22 
amo trovnpias a 13.16 
mopeverOat...Badifew ¥ 2.7 
mopOnaas ¥ 2.10 
mwoptoTat y 2. Io 
WemuptoTat a2.2 
Wopot a4.7,8 
mwoppabev B 22.3 
(romos) éx Tot Tocaxas B 23.9 
‘moTrma ovuKA’ y7.2 


mpayparevovrat al.3,9; 2.5 
mpayparevOnva mepi Tov Aoyov B 26.5 


254 - INDEX TO 
wpayparevOnvat y 1.1 mpoemixetpeiv B 5. 22 
mpaxtixoi a12.2; B 13.13  wmpoerixos a 9. 29 
6 mpakov a7.13 owe mpondbev y 3-5 
Wpaot B 3.1, 12,13; 5.11 ampddeces y¥ 13. 2,3,4 
mpaws B 3.1 mpotevrat a 3.5 
mpaotns B 3.1, 17%  wpoxeipevoy rédos B 19. 26 
mpavverbar B 3-1  mprxdnors a 15. 29 
apauvors (def.) B 3.2 wpoxodatew B 3.15 
mpavvrika B 3.10 m«mporoyos y 14.1 
wpaxOnvat,..mempay Oa,,.mpaxOycecbas a povoetv y¥ 9-3 
a 3.8 €x Mpovotas ai4.5 
TO mpé7rov ¥ 2.33 7-1 ®poodororet y 12.3 
mperovoa (Ass) y 2.1 mpoovorroteta Oat B2.10; 13.7 
@peoBurepor B13.1 mpoourdlerba y 14.11; 16.4 
apivois Gpotoe y 4.3  *pootpsoy ai.93; ¥ 13.3,43 (def.) 
po epyou a 4. 3, 6 14.1 
mpoayayety al.14 M™pomeri dye y 9. 6 
mpoatpeirat 8B 23.26 (rémos) cromety ra mpompémovra Kat dtro- 
Ta Tpoapera a 6. 26 TpéTovTa B 23.21 
W poatpoupevot a 10.3  ‘®pos : y 2.4 
poatpourrat mparrew ta Tuis €xOpois ampos GAXov (hy a 9. 27 
Kaka a 6, 26” mpos & rovovror a 6. 30 
mpoaipeots =a l.343 9.323 y 16.8 mpos evdotous ovyxpivew a 9. 31 
mpoatpecty ouvdnAouy - B24 mpos ovs (aow a 12, 28 
KaTa THY mpoaiperw al.14 mpos T@ oixel mde (absorbed in) 
mpoaipecty...mpaky a 13.17 B 8.6 
év mpoaipéces 4 pox Onpia a 13. 10 mpos kpiTiy Tov Gewpuy B 18.1 
dro mpoatpévews y 16.9 mpas TO cuppépoyv B 13.9 
mw peavakiwelp y 14.11 Mpos TOUTO a 3.5 
Bpoavehav y 17. 14 ra sadn 8 Goa peraBadAavres Srapé- 
mpoavAciy, mpoavAroy y 14.1 povot mpos... B 1.8 
mpoBAnpa...amodekis y 13.2 «mpooayopevew a2.7 
a poBovAot y 18.6 «wpooare B 8. 12 
wpodedotac Oat a2.4 mpooBodn y 2. 12 
a podtaBeBAnpevoy 8 23.24; y17.15  mpoadiapeioba al0.9; y 12.6 
mpodtakex@pynkares a12.29 s«mpocexrixos (75) -y 14. 12 
mpodtacvpovra y 17.14 «mpoceéararav y 11.6 
mpodinynots ¥ 13.5 «¢mpooemtracba tiny a 9. 31 
Ipodixos a5.10; ¥ 14.9 mpomemimAnrrew ¥7-9 
apoeyvaabat B 21.5 pa mpooepwray ro havepov y 18.2 
mpoedpiat a5-9 Mmpoonyopeuce pereveyKas ¥ 4.1 
mpoetxatovres a3.4 mpocbecs y 2.12 
mpoecrovra emeurety B 21.7 «mporOjKa at.3 
Wpoedopévov @13.7 «mpooxaradAarrovras ai2.4 
mpoepBaddec Oar y 5-2 wmpooxvynoes a 5.9% 
apoetayxovioas y 14.12 a«spodcodos B 22.5 
apoetararay y 11.6 mwpooodous Tis mdAews a 4.8 
mpoemimArrrew ¥7.-9  ®pocopitoyra | ¥ 5-4 





TEXT AND NOTES. 


mpoomratey y 9. 6 
a pooninrovra 743 
wporonpaives a 13.10 
qpoorTarat B 23.11 
paprupes Serrot, wadasot, mpooparot 
a15.13,15 
To MpooTrarTopEvov B 23.18 
Tpoc xia pa B 19. 10 
ampoaxpavrat a 3.4; B18.3 
mporacets a 2. 21,22; 3-73 818.2 
ras kad’ exacrov yévos idias mpotacers 
a 2.22 
mpordces pyTopixat a 3.7 
aI poTperret Tovey B 23.7 
a poT pom?) a 3.3 
€x mpoimapxXovTwv y 19.2 
aéia Tov mpovmnpypéevwv a 9. 31 
mM poumnpxXev a2.2 
mpovmo\apPavorres B 21.15 
mpopdcews Seiras povoy 9 wovnpia 
| a 12.23 
mpopoBntixot B 13.7 
mpowdomoinke B 13.7 
apowdoroinrat B 2. 10 
Ipwraydpou emayyeApa B 24. 11 
IIpwrayopas 455 
HTWTES Gporat a7.273; B 23.2 
NTOCEOY Tapopoiwots 79-9 
MT WXEVELY y 2.10 
NTWXOpoVGOS KOAGE ap. y 3.1 
of mrwxot B 24.7 
Iv6ayopas B 23. II 
WUKVOV GvaTVEt a 2.18 
WUKTLKOS a 5.14 
TUpETOLS EXiLEVOE a 1I.1o 
aupetres (O25) a 2.18 
wupixpov ap. y 3.1 
qUppOTpLXe ap. a 15-13 
moos et B 23. 29 
‘PaddpavOus xai Hadapydns y 12.3 
padia a 6. 27 
ra padios yryvopeva a 6,27 


ra pabupa a 10. 4, Tovs paupovs a 12. 19 


pabupias all.4 
paket oikias y 11. 13 
paywdia y 1. 3,8 
pay@dovrvra y 11.13 
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pnOnoerat ev Trois wept Ta maby a 13.8 
pyeaTov...dvopatwv y 2.2 
pnpatov ¥ 2-5 
pntéov xwpis a 6.7 
pytop al.14 
pnTroptkos B 2.7 


} pnropixy avriotpodos TH Ouavextexy, a 1.1 
évexa Kpicews 7 pyTopiKy BI.2 
pnropixy Suvayus wept Exactov Tov Gew- 


“ a 3 4 \ 
pioa ro évdex pevov miBavoy a 2.1 
Ta yéyn THS pyTopeKns a 2.22 
yevn Tpia a 3.1 


Q e ,) sd ’ a 
THY pyToptKyy olov mapadves re THS 


Scadextixys a2.7 

ra pryropiKa a t4.5 
purreiy Ta oKEAN a 5.14" 
pododaxtudos jos ap. y 2.13 
potradov Tov Sypou ap. y10.7¢ 
pvOpos y 1.4, 8.2 
pvirawovrwy y 2.10 
cwadaxoves 8 16.2 
Zarapis a 15.13 
Thy év Sadapive vavpaxtay B 22.6 
odAmeyya péAos GAvpoy y 6.7 
Sdyov KAnpovxias B 6. 24 
Sapo B 20.6 
Largo a9.20; B 23.11, 12 
ro capes y 2.3 
cadnueet y 2.6 
oéXwov ovAov ap. y 11.13 
cepval Beat B 23.12 
wepvos ¥ 3.3.4 
cepvorepot 7 Bapvrepot B17.4 


3 oepvorns padax?) kal evoxnperv Ba- 


puns B 17.4 
oepvorns B17.4; 784 
TQ Tnpatvopev y 2.13 
onjetov a2.14,18; B 5.143 25.8 
TO €k onpetov (Tomes) B 24.5 
onpetoy & ore y 2.6 
dia onpeiov B 25.8 
way onpe.ov B 25.12 
onpeta a 9. 26 
onpeia AuTAa a 2.18 
Ta onpeia THS apeTHs a9. 147 
dro onpetwy kat Aoylov B 5.21 
€x Trav onpeiay Setécs 77.6 


SodorAjs 

do. (Antig.) 
LodoxAys (statesman and orator) 

a 14.33 y 15.3; 18.6 

Tous coors emt rais trav mAovaiay Bupais 

dcarpiBovras B 16.2 

you@Y copurepoy a 15.12 
TO omamwrepoy Tov adGovo peifoy 

a7.14 

omovdalew Kal eipwvever bat B 2.24 
orovdateo Ga (formation of pass.) 


y 17.16 
a 15.6 


B 3.7 
omovdatoy vroAap Paver Oar a5.8 
omrovdacrTiK@re pot B 17.3 





256 INDEX TO 
Znoros y¥10.7d2 omovdy y 18.7 
ode rapareipew ap.y 4.3 €v dyopa crabjvat a 9. 38 
Seyeteis @15.13 oraGnvas xaAxous ap.y9-9 
Vdnpa B 23.29 ordowa B 15.3 
oixcas mpoaBoAny y 2.12 oréudvia B 23. 22 
ouorns a4.12  orevot B 12.26 
Dyaovidns a 6.24; 9.3; B16.2;y 2.14  axry orevoropos ap. y 3-1 
_oivus avnp ap.y 3.2 oarépnors a7.16; B9. 5” 
Ta oKéAn pentely a5.14 éx TOV OTEpHTEwY y 6.7 
oKeun ¥5-5 oréperOas 79-7 
oxéyres a2.14; 4.7  orehavirny dyova a 2.13 
oxaypadia y 12.5 otnrirns B 23.25 
Sripov Y3-2 oridra ‘Hpaxdeia B 10.5 
oKAnpa ovopara ¥ 7-10 6 Srnotxopou rept Sadapidos B 20. 5 
oKAnpa parrew ap. y 16.4 Zrncixopos €v Aoxpois B 21.8 
oxodtoy (on health) B 24. 5” Zrynaixopos y 11.6 
oxoros a5.1; 6.1; oxorei aQ.1 = oTotxetoy B 22.13 
oxorreioOae mpos TO avTov a 1.10 OTOtXELoY Kal TOTS B 26.1 
oxvOpwrds 73-3 orotyeia a 2.22 
oxv\evew ¥ 4-3 oTotxeta Tept ayabov Kai cuudéporros 
okGdppara Tapa ypaupa B 11.6 a G.I 
okenrovew B 2.12 Ta oToLXeta TO Eos B 24. 3 
aoAorxicey y 5.7. oaropyy Appendix (A) vol. ¥ p. 292 
goAotkot B16.2 oroxaferba a6.1; B21.15; y 10.6 
ZoAwy a15.13 oToxd{erOu rov perpiov y 3.3; oToya- 
9) copia moAday Kai Oavpacray émorjun Copevor a 5. I 
a 11.27 oTOXaOTKK@S Exew ai.ii 
codurrns al.I4; y2.7 SrpaBak B 23.17 
coduotiKxos aI.14 0 ph oTparevopevos a 13.3 
Tois codiotixois Aoyots a4.6 orpeBrOs al.5 
Aver TOY GodioTiKoy ACyov ¥ 2.13 otpépew a 15.10 
GCOPioeTiKaS atroKpiwapevoy y 18.4 oTpoyyvAdrara B 21.7 
Sodoxrjs O. T. 774, y 14.6; Antig. ovyyévera B 4. 28 
912, y 16.9; Antig. 456, a 13.2 TO ovyyevés POovelv B 10.5 


ovyyén epya B 23.8; ovyyevés y 2. 12 


ovyyevéorepos avros B 23.8 

Ta ovyyern cal Guota 7béa a@1l.25 

€k TOV OVyyevav y 2.12 
ovyywacxey avOpwrivots a 13.16 
ovyyvepovKovs B 6.19 
ovyyvepuns revgerOae a 12. 32 
ovyypayparos y 5-6 
ovyypadpal a2.2 
ovyxatabarrec Gas ap. y 10.7 
avyketrat ek TpLdv 6 Adyos a 3.1 
ovyxerra: Téxyn v1.5 
ovykuduvevovras alo.4 
ovyKpivew a 9. 38 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


outny B 12. 13 
cuxaplvey xadabov y I15 
ovxopayriay (logical deception) B 24. 10 


av\X\aBovre elrrety a 10. 18 
ovdAnyis a 4. 6% 
ravavria ovAdoyiferat al.12 

ovA\ANedoytopévey mporepoyv a2.13 
ovdAAoyio pos a 2.8,9 
© mpo@Tos avAdcyto pos a2.13 

awvopevos cvdAcywo pos a 2.8 


“avdAoyiopos Sr rovro éxeivo a 11.23 
evddAoyiopoy re xal davopevoy avdAdo- 

yop al.I4 
wodtrin@ TvAACYLo KD B 22.4 
ovddroyioriKos Aéye rH A€EEe B 22.4 


of ovA@vres rous Kapxndovious a 12.18 
ovpPadXerat rod y1.2 
ovpBadXopévny mpos a2.4 
“Ta oupBeBnxora abn a2.1 
coup BéBnxe a 10.9 
(romos) Sia ro oupBeBnxos B 24.6 
ovpBoral a4.1! 
oupBovdreurixoy a 3.3 
oupBovrns pépn a 3.3 
oupPovdrever a4.1 
ovpBora réeyew 715.9; 16.10 
ros cupsBovAreutixois etpyras a 10, 19 
opperpov tiv Oiduetpov etvaa = 8: 19. § 
ovprapadapBaver a 3.5 
oupmapavevew y 5.4 
CUpLITEpaLvopLEvoY y 18.6 


ovprépagpa B 21.2; 21.7; 7 18. 2, 6(Zer) 


TULTEPAT LATLKOS B 24.2 
oupTrepurareiy y 9.6 
oupnimrey dro Toxns B7.5 
Ta OULTToOpara a 9. 32 
ouphépoy @6.1; 15.25 
To cupdépoy (equity) a 15.10 
Tou paddoy cuphéporros a7.1 

Tay cuppeporvroy B i212 
ouvayew @ 2.13; B 22.15; 22.3, 4; 

23. 16 

ouvayerat y 11.12 
ouvaeyoyy 79.8 

auvaywy)y évayrioy 8 23. 30 
ouvaxréoy a 15. 33 
ouvadyeiv 82.213 4.3 
Pavdra ouvarcidew 86.8 

AR, ITI. 
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quvadAcypara aI.1o; 15.22 
ouvamepyalouevous B 8.14 
ovvarobyjcKew B 6. 27 
cuvapOpoupévov a 7.3 
ouvvavva y 14.1 
ovvderpos y 12.4 
pera curdécpov Aéyew y 6.6 
(Aekwv) rp cuvdéopue play ¥9.1 
ovvder pot y 5. 2,6 
rovs noeis ouvduryayeiv B 4.12 
cuvdinpepetoa B 4.12 
ouvdpopas (éxxAnoias) ap. y 10.7h 
ovydvafopevoy a 15. 32 
ouveyyus paiverOat B 5.1 
Ta OUveyyus ws TaUTa a 9. 28 
ouverraweioOas Tov dxpoarny y 14.11 
Cuvérecey B7.5 
OUverTH Kev ¥ 2.5 
TUvEOTPaLLeves B 24. 2 
ourpyopeiv a 14.3; B 20.6 
ournypéva 8B 25.8 
ouvndopevoy B 4.3 
oumOns aIi.I5 
TO ovmnbes a 10.18 
Td aunbes 7OU a II.19 
ounbes a 11.16 
dia ovr} Oecay al.2 
cuvnvayrac Oncay B7.5 
Cuvypyrar a1l.7 
ouviyyay y 141 
ovvbects a7. 31 
ovvOnkn a 13.2 
7) ovvOrKnn vopos a 15.21 
ovvOjKxa Kat cvpSoral a4.1! 
wept cuvOnxoy a 15. 20 
ovvOXiBovra a 5.12 
ouvideiy y 10.6 
ourvedet 8 19. 24 
ouvopoorabet 77.5 
ouvopodoyeiy B 20.5 


guvopay a 4.8; did moAAGy ovvopay a2. 12 
Ta ovvreivoyra 


B 2.3 

ouvriBévat a 7.31 
ouvriOévas réyyny al. 3 
ourrider Oar : a 15.9 
(romos) rd Sinpnpevov cuvriBévra déyery 

8 24. 3 


ouvriOn y 2.5; owridera y 5.1 


17 


——_— — ww 
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ovyropiav vy 6.1 
CuvTopos y 6.5, 6; 15.10; 18.5 
ras cuvrovias Aumnpas a1i.4 
ovvevupa...cuveovupias y 2.7 
ovoroxa and mrocets a 7.27” 
ovoTpepe B 24.2; y 18.4 
odaspicets a Ir.15 
oerepiopos a 13.10 
adodpornra dndovy y 11. 16 
oxedov a 6.17; B 10.4” 
oxeTALATpe B 21.10 


oxipa ris NeLews B 24.2; ¥ 8.13 10.5 


oxnpa woXereKis a2.7 
oXoAT B 23.4 
cadlerOat ex Kvdvvor a II.24 
Sexparys 2. 11, 18; B 4.315 15-3 
Sexparns év r@ emai y 14.11 
6 Swxparns freyev (Menex.) a 9. 30” 


Seaxparns ovx en Badife os “Apyxé- 


Aaov 8 23.8 
Sexparixol (Adyor) y 16.8 
Sexparixa B 20. 4 
copa Ths nicreas (évOvunpa) al.3 
copatos alaxuvn ap. y 3-3 

o@paros loxus B 5.20 
odparos dpeth vylea a5.10 
oaparos xpela al.12 
owopevety B 15.2 
owrnpia Tis Todews a 4.12 
ra caTnpia B 5.16 
codporvixol B 13.13 
cwppoauvn (def.) a9.9 


gappoovvn Kai avdpia véov dperai a5.6 
ragews B 26.5; rafts y 12.6 
rarewnjy (AeEw) y 2.1, 2 
Tarewornros onpera 8 6.10 
rarewovoba vo Tov Biov BI2.11; 13-5 
mpos Tovs Tamewovpevous maveTat 1 épyy 


B 3.6 
TATEWOS ¥7-3 
Tapaxn B1.2; 9.3 
Aun rapaxodns B 9.3 
amo TavToparou aI.2 
re yap (etenim) y 7.11 
reOempnpeva y 2.1 
reOrypevov ‘ ¥ 3.2 


reOpuAnpevats kal Kosvais ywopats B 21, 11 


INDEX TO 


reOpvAnpevov y 14.4 
relives mpos aAnOerav a 7.40 
rd pév dvayKaioy Texpnpiov a 2.16 

TEKULNpLoVv B 25.8 
réxpap kal mépas ravrov a 2.17 

rexunpioon évOupnpata B 25.14 
rexvorrotia B 21.15 
reAeoopov ap. y 3-1 
reXerTh B 24. 2” 


rédos a 3.53 y 923 TeAos (def.) a 7. 3 


ro rédos ayaboy a 6. 22 
TaY mpos TO TéAOS a 6.1 
réXos (tandem) @ 4.12 
ra év réXet Tou Biov a 7.35 
 redans B 23.3 
Tepevn a 5.9 
Tevedior a 15.13 
réppa 7 9.6 
TEeTAyLEvOs a 10, 12 
reraneivovrat B 12.11 
rerarrevvaoOat B 13.5 
TEeTOKEV a 2. 18 
rerpayavoy (dvdpa) ap. y 11.2 


ra TeTpapeTpa y 1.93 8.4; 11.6 
rérreyes xapobev Sdaow B 21.8; y 11.8 
év r@ Tevxp@ B 23-75 y 15-9 


Tevpnocov y 6.7 
réxvn Bavavoos a 9. 28 
Téxvat B 19.8 
réxva ovveoTnoay 7 1.8 
réxvy...TUXN B 19. 13 
TEXVLKOTATOL y 15. 10 
rexvirat B 23.53 y 2.10 
TExvoroyev al.10o 
_ Texvodoyovar al.lI! 
roy TeXvo\cyovryTay a 2.4 
rous yoy TexvoAcyouvras a2.5 
rnAia y 10.7a 
THVOS ap. y 9. 10 
Tt kai 3oooy Kal ToLOY a7.21 
ridevas év érraivp a 3.6 
Tips) a5.9; 6.13 
Tin Sotrep akia tes a7. 30 
Gro Tipnparev a 8.4 
Tinoe ai4.3 
TO Wap éxaoTols Tipeoy a 9. 30 
és’ ols Tyovrat a 6.14 


riuwpia Tou ToLouvros EveKa a 10.17 





TEXT AND NOTES. 


7 rysmpia Apadeta a 12.18 
repwpias ruxety a1%.9g 
To TiswpercOas NOU ali. 13 
rir6at ap. ¥ 4.3 
ro pew (Supplied) a7.12° 
ro ri yy elvat cf sim. a7.7n! 
éy rosovrots Kalpois B 4.5 
ro.auTa a 5.6 
Toko. érirptros ap. y 10.7 
rovois y 1.4 
Tov y 12.4 
6 romiuos B 22. 13 
bavepay ex TaY TromiKay a 2.9 
€k TOY TOTLKOV ¥ 18.5 
€y rois Tomuois ee youev aI.12 
xa@arep xal €y rots romixois a 2.22 


éy Tots TomiKois B 22.10; 23.9, 133 
25.3; 26.4 
B 22.13; 26.1 


Toros, OTOLY ELOY 


Toros €k Tov paAAov Kai nrrov 8B 23.4 
roroyr évOvpnparos B 22. 13 
Tomoe a 2.223 5.9; 3.173 22.1 

romot dsaXexrixot a 2.21 

TaUTO €xetvo a 11.233 ¥ 10.3 

TpayiKoy ¥ 3-4 
Tpaytxol y 14.6 

THY TpayiKny ¥1.3 

Tpomatov ¥ 10.7 

TpoTos a 12.8 

wep rpodis a 4.11 
Tpopat dnucoras a5.9 

© Tpoxaios y 8.4 

Tpoxepos pubpos y 8.4 

Tpupepot B 16.2 

Tpvpavres B 6.9 

© TUrToY a 13.3 

Tupavvis a 8.4; 12.9 
tupavvidos TéXos a 8.5 

ruxn (def.) B 12.2 

-- ruyn airia réy mapa Giow a 10. 13 
1) TUxn ayabay airia a 5.17 
aro TUXNS a 10.12 
dia ruyny a 12.14 

rodaca B 4.13 

uBpilew a 12.26 
6 UBpiLwy Grtywpei B 2.5 
UBpioat a 13.9 
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uSpifer ba B 6. 13 

UBpts B 2.3 
UBps B 2.5 (def.); 12.15; 23.8; 

¥ 7-3 

rumrew rovs éAevbepous, UBpw B 24.9 

UBpes @ 12. 35 


of véor kal of rAovotn VBpiotai B 2.6 


vBpiotiKa B 16.4 
UBprorixy &aGecis B 8.6 
yeovg pi) vBpioreKy B 3.12 
vyta roijoat al.1I4 
vyacOnvas B 19.1 
vytaivew dpiorov | B 21.5 


vytaivovew domep Ipodtxos Aeyerat 


a 5.10 

vyieva dpuoroy Sorel eivar a 6.10 
vyiea (def.) a5.10 
vytewvov a2.1; 824.3 
vypov idpora ap. y 3.3 
ef umapyns aI.1I5 
Umadpxew, elvat, yiyverOas a 4.9” 
umapyei—vnap£at a 4.9 
Umapxovea dvacs -@Int 
umeder£e mparos ¥2.5 
virexpivovro y1.3 
vrrevavrias a 15.26 
Umrepadyely ex aAyourrs B 6.8 


Umepadyouvras Tos Terowperas B 3. 17 
trepBaivery dixaca aI4.5 
UmepBoAn a 6. 21 
UmrepBorr dperfs (in good sense) a 9. 29 
éy rais umepBodais os €v rais dperais 


a 9.29 
xa’ umepBoAny a ¥3.12 
vrepBodal perahopat y 11.5 
virepBoAal perpaxradecs y 11. 16 
Uireperrawveiy B 6.8 
virepevoatpovey 8 8.3 
virepe ov a7.2 
ra Umepéxovra Tou avrov peifove pelsw 
a7.6 
UmEepHpepot y 10.7¢ 
vrrepnpavot B 16.1 
Urrepnpayerrepot P 17.6 
Uirepexopevov a7.2 
Uirepoxy aperis a9. 25 
Uirepox?) mAecdvov a 7.31 
uméxew Noyor all 


17—-2 
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umnperiicess B 6. 16 davracia vrepoxiis alt 
UmnpeTiKol TP VOR@ a 9.8 sbavracia a 11. 16, 173 
vmoBeBAnpérns B 23. 24 B 2.23 51,16; 6.314; y 1.6 
‘roBvéwWas y 16.10 els hapayya B 20.6 
Umoyuiot TH Opyy B 3.13 avros a 6. 24 
e& vroyviov a1.7; 822.11  dvAdos rév xvKdov y 16.7 
' yrodnpara B19.10 gevaxifew 75.4 
ody vrodia Ta elxora ais.17 Kav ard vexpov pepe B 6.5 
Vrodverat Urb TO TX pA a2.7 0ciperOas a 4.12 
irobécbat a 9. 36 (nrovaOas...xat jay pboveicbar 4.24 
vroGeots EXaTT@OY ¥ 2.3 pOevos (def.) B 9.3; 10.1 
Aéyeww mpos vrdberw B 18.1 Pbovos y 19.3 
vrobnKat a 9. 36 Pbovovpevos a 12. 23 
vrobrjkn Biayros B 13.4 Oovepot B 11.3 
virokeiéva Mpaypara at.12 duidAn”Apeos 74-4; II-11 
TOUT@V VITOKELPLEVOV B4.3 oidirca Arrena ap. y10.7¢ 
dmoxeirat a 2.13; UmoxeloOm all. idavror Wavres a 11.26 
SroxopiferOae | ¥ 2. 14 diravrot B 13.9 
vrroxopiopos y 2.153 a9.29*% ro girely ice ) B 4.2, Append. (A) vol. t 
TI vroxploet B 8.14 p- 293 
Ta wept Adkid Umroxpiow y¥ 1.3 dideioBa (def.) allI.17 
UmrOKpITiKa Y 12.2¢; vmoxprrixy y 1.6, 8 direiv ds paoncovras B 21.13 
dmoxpitiKoy elvas Pioews v1.7 girépaora a 11. 26 
wroxpiral y¥1.4; 2.4 gudrepyla dvev dveAevOepias a 5.6 
Umoxpirinordary (AéEes) y12.2@ dudreraipos a7.18; 912.13 
vronwpos ap.y 4.3  direraspia a 7.18 
xaXos VroAapBaropevoy ¥ 1-5 Aspow 6 vroxpiris ¥ 12.3 
vroreize ore a4.7 én didias B 4.28 
Yrodnyw dvcxepi droAvcarro §=—- 15. 1 hudoyéAovos B 13.15 
varoporn B 6.13; ¥9-7 gidroyédores B 12.16; 13.15 
broTrevo@at B2.14 dirodixeww a 12. 355 pirodixds 8 23. 23 
eis Unwmuacpévoy, vmreameov Y 11.15  gird8o€For sepi te B 10.3 
vorepifer B 23.30; y10.4 dirodokotoww exi rime B 10.4 
év Trois varepov pyOnaerat ai2.2 gedrdfwos B 13.8 
VoTepov...zpoTEpoy B19.6 dsdrcdeos B 17.6 
| idros (def.) B 4.3 
xa@’ atroy alperas o idos a 6, 12 
7a év rp aldpy y 71 é idtos rév 4déor aii 
ov rauTa paiveras didovar cal pecovow rod pidov sptopévov a 5. 16 
a 6, 23; B 1.4 ddtxovot Tous Pidous a 12. 24 
gatvopnéms (emphatic, for pavepas) gitay pidous B 4.6 
B 2.1; a6. 23 of hidos apvAaxros a12.4 
havopevos pidos 6 Kodak allI.18  ¢cdoixeror B 12.13 
dAnOés adda Hatydpevoy eixos A 24.11 didowwos aIi.17 
fadapis B 20.5  didoxddaxes a 11. 26 
tbavepa 825.14 Bidoxparns B 3.13 

Ta Alay év pavep@ ai2.5 adroxrpryqv dednypévor Uso Iparvos 
gavracia alcOnats ris doemjs a 11. 6" y II. 13 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


Prrorcyor 'B 23.11 
piAounha Y34 
idrovetxos 84.12 
of didovexoe a 6.30; 10.43 II.14; 
8 12.6 

grroroveio Oar y 2.8 
€x pirocodias B 20.7 
idrorexvot @ 11. 26 
of idoripoe a 6. 30 
¢tXoripos a1i.273; B9.14 
rAoripoe B 10. 3 


oi €mt procodia didoripovpevor B. 2. 13 


piroripovvras - B2.22; 10.4 
Prrovow ws pucncovres B 13.4 
pirogdrro« B 4.26; 12.13 
of pidoxpyparoe a 6. 30; B12.6 
troxpnyaria a7.18 
PoBos (def.) B 5. 1, 13 

0 PdBos xardwukis is eoriv = B 13.7 

PoBepa B 5.2 

oBepornros a5.11 
Powis vee wpéres 82.9 
ornxodaxrudos y 2. 13 
garay a5.17 
dopa ris év Tois yéveoty avdpav B15. 3 
oppey& ayop8os y III 
oppos B 7.3 
oprixés B 21,15"; y 1.5% 
dca rv hoprixoryta rev dxpoardy 

B 21.15 
vi ppotpialn ; ap. y 14.10 
Ppdvnors (def.) a9.13; BI.5 
of Ppémpos a7. 21 
va aki a85; 820.5 

uAakny aires a 2.19 

PvAakijs Tis xdpas a 4,7,10 

vAaxrnpioy a 4.10 

vAaxtixos a@12.19; B 4.17 

uAarrovres a 15.21 
duce a 4.3; 10.7, 133 13.2 

rath pice ayaba a9. 17 

duce omovdaorépwy dperai 4 9. 22 

xara puow iévas all.3 

TO Kara duow HOU a 11.25 

dia vow a 12.14 
dvors (the true nature) B 15. 3 


mparov e(nty0n Kata puow 6 mep né- 
cbuxe vy 1.3 
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Pov7...eydAy...piKpg...pery Y 1.4 
dwvy ravrev ray popiey pupnricararoy 


v1.8 

XaBpias a7.133 y1072 
Xaipypoy B 23.29; y 1226 
TO xaderdy opifera a 6, 27 
xaerds 7 4-33 14.14n! 
Xapns al5.15; y107@ 
Xapidnpos B 23.17 
xapw viroppyeiy B7.2 
& xaptouvra Trois Pitas a 6, 29 
xapes (def.) 87.2; 4.29 
peifa Kexapiopevors B 3.8 
Kexaptoevous B 3.17 
mavOipou xapiros Snpsoupyés «= af. y 3- 3 
Xdpwra roy réxrova y 17.16 
xeipous xal nrrovs Tov xepdaivew 8B 5.7 
Xiiev B 23.11 
To XiA@veroy B 12.14 
xipeOa y 11.6 
xtTop B 19. 10 
xAcvafoves nal oxedtrrovoe B 2.12 
xAevacrai B 3.9; 6.20 
xAwpa kal évatua ra mpdypara ap. y 3.4 
Xouepiros y 14.4 
Xphmaricerw a44 
xp70Oat...nexrjrbay a 5.7 


xexpnuévos (consulting an oracle) 


8B 23.12 

| Xpyopodrsyor a15.14; ¥ 5.4 
xpnaronOns B 21. 16 
xXpnorodiria a 5. 4, 16 
Xpyoropidos a 5.16 
kEXpovexores B 3.13 
Xpomoréoy y 17.2 
Xpdvor a 3.4; 7.32 
(rdmos) €x Tov Tov xpdvoy oxorreiy B 23.6 
XpovorpiBerw Y 3-3 
Xpuardaptoy ap. y 2.15 
Toy xvdny > 93 


racavry A€fts yaopa evOusnuaros B 24.2 


X@pay trosevy y 17.15 

. Xwpiov xriots a5.7 
Avxvp Waxalopdvep y 11.12 
Weyev y 2.10 
Wevdryopeiy B 23.1 


| ht a el. an cn aa ae ore aes 
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dNicxerat: Yevdopaprupiay a 15.17 
of Yevdopaprupoirres a 14.6 
Wirol Acyor y 2. 3, 6 
Poyos a 3.3 
Wodos y 2.13 
Wodades rromral ¥ 3-3 
Yux? rola xuwyjots B 23.13 
Ta Yuxpa Y 3-1; 3 
TO Wuypop éusrowbar ¥ 3-3 
Wuxpoy év rais perahopais y 3-4 


Wwemopa xararivew...yopdr déyecOar 


ap. y 4.3 
adotvra a 5.12 
avopacpévws peradépew 8 2,12 
ona B 16.1 
dpas 82.11 
dyev xdAXovs patois ¥ 43 
dpladn y 2.1 


INDEX TO TEXT AND NOTES. 


apiopevou a2.7 
ws ¥1.53 3-3 
@s aiel roy opoioy ap. a 11. 25 
ws ap el a7.28 


@s andes elreiy al.123 5.23 


B9.8; 18.1 


as elrrety amos al.II 
e 9 -~ 
as eisrety a2.I 


as elreiy xuptwraryy tye miorw rd 


400s a2.4 
ovdéy ws eros elrreiv a2.14 
as trepi exacrop eizeiy Sit 
oxeddov as elreiy a2.4 
Os ¢ri ro rod a 2.9, 14 (425), 15 
TO ws emt TO TOAV B 25. 8, Io 
Tad ouveyyvs...0s Tavra a 9. 28 
dare. (loosely used) B 22. 16” 
eore (redundant) B 23.14"; 
v 15. 3” 


> a ‘ a , ss 
AHAEC KA! ATNWCTON TO ATTEIPON® 


TEpaineTal Aé AplOM@ TIANTA. 








SUPPLEMENTARY INDEX. 


fallacy of accident 
‘accumulation’ (éroexodoxeiv) 
accusative of ‘local affection’ 
@13.10; 89.4 
action 7 1.2% 3 
Aeschines (sucOwrds) Y 14.7 
Agathon or Theodectes (?) quoted 8 23.1 


8B 24.6 
@ 7. 31 


Albania B 3.6 
Alexander Aphrodisiensis QIsI¢ 
alibi ff 25.11 
ambiguity, avoidance of Y 5:4 
fallacy of verbal ambiguity B 24.2 
argument from ambiguous terms 8 23.9 


‘amplification ’ a9. 40; 76.1 
topic of amplification and depreciation 

B 19. 26 
argument from analogy £6 19.3; 23. 5,17 
Anaxandrides y 4.43 10.7¢; 11.83 12.3 


anger 82 
antecedent and consequent B 19. 6 
Antisthenes B 24. 2 p.306n!; y 4. 3 
Antiphon’s Meleager B 23. 5 (?), 20 
aorist and present infinitive @ 4.9 
ARISTOTLE, 

his brevity and obscurity, @ 15.273 


B 19. 20, 235 21.11; 23.203 yIp.1 
exceptionally clear in y 10§§ 1—6 
carelessness of style 

a 6.24 (kat of padrdor); 8 18 init. 

quotes memnoriter a 6.24; 8B 19.143 

21.2; 79.7 

misquotations y 4.1n!; a 11.83 15. 13 
references to his own works, 


ék TO avadurixa@y a 2.8, 14 
éy Tots av. Suwpiorat a 2.18 
év Tots StaNexTeKors B 24. 10 

elpnrat év rots wept wonrixis 
; y 1510; 2.2 


reDewpyras ey rots xepl woujoews (sic 


MSS) y 2.5 
évy Tots pePodexots @2.10 
Senxp(Bwras éy Tois woTiKols a 8.7 


éx TOv TorLKGy 
éy TOLS TOWLKOLS 


a2-9; 7 18.5 
B 22.10; 23.9 
(see Gk. index). 
his (supposed) dislike of Isocrates 
a 9. 38 p. 186"; y 16.4 
Plato’s metaphorical use of émirelvew 
transmitted to Ar. @ 4.12 
uses prep. with case instead of direct 
government of verb a9. 14 
triple division of ‘ goods’ (of mind, body 


and estate) as. 4 
Aristotle’s 

Lith. Nicom., 1 1 init. a 5.1 

Eth. 1 5 (def. of happiness) a 6.8 


L£th, 11 6 init. (def. of virtue compared 
with that in het.) a9.4 
L£tk, II 7 (list of virtues, compared) 


a 6.83 9.5 

Eth, 117 (POévos, véueois, éxtxatpexaxia) 
corrected B 9. 3—5" 
Eth, Wt 4 (BovdAyors) a 10, 8 


Eth, Wl g (of Gadrdrrio), inconsistency 


discussed B 5.18 
Eth, iv 11 init. (different treatment of 
mpabrns) B 3-3 


Eth. Iv 12 sub fin. (distinction between 

&peckos and xédaé disregarded in Rhet.) 

B 6.8 

Eth. Vv 10 (issue of fact) 717.2 

£th. and Rhet. compared as to treat- 

ment of ‘ pleasure’ a6.7 
ditto as to view taken of the virtues 

a@Q. 10 


Aristotle's Politics 1 1 init. @ 5.1 
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Ar. Pol. 1 9 (on ‘ wealth’, more exact than 


Rhet.) as.7 
Pol. W 7 (dparsoOFvar) y 11.5 
Fol. 11 g (Spartan women) a 5.6 
Fol, 11 12 (dvopddAwors) y 11.5 
Pol, WW § (Bdvavoo: and Ofres) 

a 9. 26, 27 
Pol. tv (vu) 16, 17 (prime of life) 
B 14. 4 


Pol. v1 (tv) 4 differs from RAet. on the 

subjects of deliberation a4.7 
Pol. Vil (V1) 4 (dé twos réwov) a 11. 16 
account of constitutions in Fo/. com- 


pared with those in Phe. a 8.4 

the Politics compared with Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations a5.7n 
Aristotle’s TloNere?ae a4.13 


two rhetorical uses of the study of 
Politics a8.1 
Aristotle’s Poet. c. 4 §§ 1—5 (on love of 
imitation) @ II, 23 
Aristotle’s Zofics, their relation to the 
Rhet. a7 init.; B 23 p. 237 
Problem Xvi. 3 (examples and enthy- 
memes) a2. 10 
‘art’ independent of resz/t @1.14 
use of definite article 6 Zwxpdrys (qué est 
apud Platonem) a.g. 30 nt 
generic use of articlea 7.13; 12.53 15.123 
| B 4.73 21.6 

attraction of relative and antecedent 
@2,1%3 8.11 


attraction (wore PlXos elvar) B 2.4 
auctoritas a 2.3 
audience, three kinds of a 3.2 


augment of verbs beginning with ot- 8 12.8 
authority of distinguished men B 25.7 


Babington, Professor Churchill y 2.11; 8.6 
_ Bacon quoted 
‘@ 1.145 6.185 7.33 4. 31,3603 15.123 
B 1.9; 213 10. p. 1225 10. p. 1233 
12. p. 1395 13- 4.73 
Y 143,95 2-5 

Macaulay’s Essay on Bacon a85.10Nn 
Bain’s Emotions and Will QII.143 
B 1.8; 2.6; 5.33 613 8.23 10. p. 122 
benevolence, inclination to, 87 

general benevolence, of Christian origin 
88.2 


Bentley’s Phalaris B 21.6 


SUPPLEMENTARY INDEX. 


Biblical quotations, 
Genesis xxvii. 36 B 23.29; Matt. xxiii. 
35 «4214.6; Mark i. 11 (dyaryrds) 
a 7. 41m); ix. gt (‘cup of water’) 
a@ 5.93; 1 Ep. of St Peter ii. 14 
B 6. 18; 1 Ep. of St Hohn ii. 16 
8 6.18; iv. 18 B 4. 27 
Blass quoted 
B 19 143 24-63 ¥ 3.1, 3, &c. 
Bonitz (*ndex Aristotelicus, etc.) 
a 47.16; 8B 22.163 23.7, &c. 


Brandis B11. 2n?; 8 22. 16.p. 235 n; 

25.3; 26.5 
bronze coinage 7 2.15 
brutality @14.5 


Butler, Bishop, B 19.2; quoted, 8. 9 init, ; 
8.11 init. 


calumny 7 15.4 
causes of human action, seven in number, 
a0. 7 


the inference from cause to effect B 23. 25 
change of choice, argument from £8 23. 19 
characteristics of youth, old age, and 


prime of life B cc. 12—14 
children, blessing of a 5.6 
CICERO 

de inventione 11 § 112 B7.2 


ae Oratore Book 1 § 32 B 11.53 y 1.9n3 
§ 202 a 1. 12 
Book 11 § 81 y 1.43 § 168 B 23. 10; 
168 B 23.113 172 B 23.4; 178 B 1.43 
186 B 21.153; 219 B 12 16; 
254 y 11.65 255 y 2.123 284 
¥ 11.65 342 29.13 348 @ 9. 38; 
321 and 323 Y 14.73 325 ¥ 14-1; 
336 B 19 init.; 337 y 12-13 342 
ag. 1 
Book Ill § 40 y §. 13 149 y 2. 63 
153 Y 233 155 and 163 y 2.12; 
161 y 2.133 175 ¥ 9.53 207 @ 7. 
313 212 y 7.23 213 y 1.43 216 
+4 7.10 
Brutus § 82 B a1. 10; § 272 B 21.7; 
§ 258 y 5.1 
Orator § 408 21.73; 4441.33 55 17. 
43 7077.23 8172.6; 87 Bia. 16; 
88 y 18.73; 117 B 23.73 142 B 23. 3; 
148 819.12; 17278 13 175 71.93 
178 y 9. 6; 189 and 193 y 8.43 202 
Y 2-33 208 y 12.23; 209 and 220 





SUPPLEMENTARY INDEX. 


y 8.13 210 y 7.113 228 y 8.2, 6; 
and 9. § 
pro Flacco§ 9 y 15.10 
pro Milone § 32 B 23.253 § 41 B 23. 26 
pro Murena y 18.7; c. 39 § 83,4 6.19 


citizenship, conditions of @5.5 
Cleon y 8.1 
‘ climax’ @ 7. 31 
‘colours of good and evil’ a7.4nt 
combination, fallacy of B 24.3 


comparative, double a 7. 18"; 88.4 
confusion of expression (substitution of 
author himself for character described by 


him) B 3.17 
confusion of two constructions Bi.t 
coniugata 8.23.2 
connective particles 7 5.2 
conquestio B 21. 10 
consequence, fallacy of B 24.7 


consequents, argument from £ 23.14, 15 
inference from consequents to antecedents 


B 23. 18 
‘ contrary’ defined ¥ 2-10 
contraries, arguments from 8 19.1; 23. 23 
contraries ¥ 9. 8* 
f contrary instance’ B 25.5 
conventional and real facts B 4. 23 
courage ag. 8 
‘crooked’ @1.5 
cui bono B 23.21, 25 
cupping instruments ¥y 2.12 


date of the Rhetoric (Schmid? etc.) 
B 20.33 22.7,10; 23.6 


dative, difficult use of B 13. 16 
dativus ethicus | @ 15.13 
inference from decision already pronounced 
B 23.12 

defective verbs, xetuat a1.7 
éxdraga @ 13.10 

definition, argument from B 23.8 


degrees (three) in scale of moral] nature 


@14.5 

-deliberative branch of Rhetoric, materials 
for acc. 6—8 
delivery 71.3 
Demosthenes, his mame only once men- 
tioned in the Rhetoric B 24.8 
Dem. Bocot. de nom. §§ 7, 10 B 23. 11 
Dem. Caélzcl. init. B 21. 15" 
Dem. Left. § &4 B 23.6" 
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Dem. repl rw rpds AXdEarSpov cuvOnxiur 
B 23.18 
Demosthenes (of the orator) B23. 33 7 4-3 
demum aI.7 
detailed description, amplification produced 
by a7.30 
Dickens 7 10 p.110on!; 17. 16 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, quotes Phe. 
B 23.3; y10.7 


diminytive terminations y 2.15 
divisions of the speech ¥ 13-1 
‘division’, argument from B 23. 10 


Donaldson 213.93; BQ IL 
‘dropping’ (a pitcher), no exact Greek 


equivalent for a 6. 23 note. 
Dryden B 15.33 76.7 
double readings B 23.4 


ellipse of subjunctive of ela: (rare) B 25.9 
ellipse of potpay B 2.17. 
emendations suggested 813.163 715.5 


emotion of power @Ir.14 
emulation B 11 init. 
end (to begin implies to end) B 19. § 
English diminutives y 2.15 


of enthymemes in general B 22; cf. y 17.17" 


on envy B ro init. 
Epicharmus @ 7-313; Bat. 6* 
epideictic branch of rhetoric, materials for 
a9 
episodes y17.1L 
epithets 7 2-93 3-3 
limiting epithets 7 6.7 
equity @ 13.133 35. 10 


ethical character of the speech caused by 


dporvngis, dpery and evyoa B 1.5 
euphemisms @ 9. 28, 29 
Euphron (Xen. Hell. vit 3) B 23. 3 
EURIPIDES 714.6; 15.8 

his answer tq the Syracusans B 6. 20 

his style YuUQpP.12; 2.5 


Eur. Androm, (780 pepvicbat rbvuv) a 11.8 


Hec. 864 B 21.2 
Hippol. 612 (ppyv avdsporos) 7 15.8; 
a 15. 33” 

Hippol. 989 B 22.3 
Iphig. Aul. 80 y 11.2 
Iphig. Taur. 727 7 6.4 
1162 y 14.10 

1186 (é&évevcas) @r.U1 


Medea 294—296 B 21.2, 6,7 
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Eur. Orest. 234 @ II.20 
Troades 969 Y 17-15 
990 B 23.29 
IO51 B 21.8 
Antiope a 11.28 
Meleager 7 9.4" 
Sthenelus B 21.2 
Telephus ¥ 2.10 
Thyestes B 23.1 
Oeneus 7 16.7 
exaggeration, fallacy of B 24.4 
‘example’ (rapddevypua) B 20.2 
eye, the seat of shame, love, &c. £6.18 
fables 8 20. 2 
fact, topic of B 19. 16 
fallacious inference of the audience + 7.4 
fallacies, logical B 24 p. 301—2 


fallacy from the omission of whens and how 


B 24.9 
enumeration of rhetorical fallacies B 24 
fallacies, verbal B 24 p. 301 
on fear Bs5 
forensic branch of rhetoric @ 10—I5 
formal and material proofs 8 23 p. 237 
a fortiors B 19. 3, 4 
the Franks bad neighbours B 21.12 
friendship a 5.163 B43 12-3 


Gaisford 4a4.13 9.2 (p.120n.); 12.303 
: B2.14n}, &. 


Garrick ¥y 12.3 
gender, change of, in antecedent and rela- 

tive @1.2 
generalisation (illicit) § 21.10 
genitive absolute ¥ 19.2 


genitive absolute for case after verb 

Z 8 8.113 23. 30 

genitive case plural with vi omitted, used 
for the direct predicate in apposition to 
the subject, e.g. raw nddwy (ri) att.g 

genuineness of the third book of the Rhet. 


B 26.5 
Penus and species @ 2.21 
Goldsmith (‘ talking age’) B 13.12 


Gorgias, Elean Speech y 15.113 irony of, 
Y 7-115; 3-43 his metaphors, y 3.4; 
Olympic speech, y 14.23 his poetic style, 
7 1.9; his sayings, y 3-4; 17.113 18.7 

greater to less, argument from B 23.4 


SUPPLEMENTARY INDEX. 


Hamilton, Sir William a1o.8 

happiness, analysis of as 

Herodotus I 1 7 9. 23 Il 141 8 24. 6n.; 
III 14 8 8.12 


Herodotus and Sophocles 7 16.9 
‘ high-mindedness @Q It 
‘history’ a4. 7,13 
Hobbes B 4. 3n'; 8.2; 10 p. 122 


HoMER, quoted or referred to, 
liad 11 y 14.6; 82 B 2.7; 255 4 6. 20; 
356 8 2.6; 477-7 2.10 
II 160, 176,46. 323 196 8 2.7; 298 a6. 22; 
557% 15.133; 671, 672, 673 y 12.4 
IV 126 y Il. 3 
VI 484 QIt.i2 


IX 385, 388, 390 y 11.16; 522 79.93 
588—590 @ 7. 313 644 8 2.6 


XI 542—3 Y9- 115 573 YEI-3 
XII 243 Bf 21.11 
XIII 587, 799 Vy II. 3 
XV 542 yII3 
XVI 59 B 2.6 
XVIII 98 @3.6; 109 a11.9,8 2.2; 
309 8 21.11 
XX 164, 442, 445 v4.1 
XXI 168 y 11.3 
XXIII 108 @1I.12 
XXIV 54 B 3.16 
Odyssey 
Ir y 14.6 
IV 204 717.6 
VI 327 y 14. 11 
IX 504 B 3. 16 
XI 597 711.3 
XIV 26 8 3.6; 214 y10.2 
XV 399, 400 a11.8 
XIX 361 7 16.10 
XXII 347 a7. 33 
XXIII 263 et seqq. 16.7 
Homer’s metaphors ¥ 11.3 
Homer and the Chians ff 23.11 
Salamis and Athens @ 15.13 


Horace A. P. 156 seq. 86.12; 12 init. 
A. FP. 169 seq. B 13 init.; B 13. 6, 


7, 8, 9, 15 
impersonal use of ouvyvedpe? ef stm. B 19.24 
improbability, antecedent B 23.22 


incentives and: deterrents, argument from 
considering B 23, 2t 


SUPPLEMENTARY INDEX. 


inconsistency between outward profession 
and real feeling, argument from, 8 23. 16 


indignatio 8 21. 10 
of ‘ righteous indignation’ B g init. 
induction 8 20.2; 23.11 
argument from similar inflexions £8 23.2 
intendere and remittere @ 4.12 
interpolations | @ 15. 26 
‘interrogation’ y 18.1 
interrogatives without copula § 21.15 


‘Introduction to Aristotle’s Rhetoric’ cor- 
rected a 1.103 15.83; 8 20.7; y 13.3 

snventio a2. 2 

Iphicrates, on himself, @ 7. 32; 9.313 on 
his son, B 23.173 on Callias, y 2. 73 on 
Chares, y ro. 7; on Epidaurus, ¥ 10. 7; 
on the Thebans and Philip, B 23. 6; 
Speech against Aristophon, B 23. 73 
against Harmodius, 8 23. 6, 8; against 
Nausicrates, y 15.2 

irregularity of construction (superfluous o@y 
in resumption) B 9..11 

ISOCRATES, 
Aristotle’s (supposed) ill-will towards 

@ g. 38 p. 186"; y 16.4 

his ‘ philosophy’ B 20.7 
his withdrawal from practice in law- 


courts @ 9. 38” 
his digressions y 17.11 
wept dvriddcews (§§ 141—9) 7 17.16 


(§§ 217—-220) B 23. 10% 


Archidamus § 50 y 17.17 
Evagoras § 45 a 9. 36 

8§ 65—69 B 23.123 24.2 
wpos Evddvouy B 19. 14* 
Helen y 14.13 8 23.12 
de Pace 7 17. 10 
Panathenaicus § 32 ag. 36 
Panegyricus 7 17.10 


Paneg. §§ 1, 35, 41, 48, 72, 89, 105, 
149, 181 and 186, all quoted in y 9. 7; 
Paneg. §§ 96 and 186 in y 7. 11; 14.23 
§ 151 (xpockuvobyres) a 5.9"; § 172 
¥y Io. 7. 

Philippus, 8 4—7, 23, 72—78 in y 17. 
16"; Phil. § 61, y 11.73 §75, y 10.5; 


§127,y 11.2 
iam a7 
justice a9. 7 
fallacy of language B 24.2 
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relations of different kinds of law = @ 13 
legal issues (d4ugicByryoeas) a 1.6; 3.6; 
13.93 7 16.6 
Lessing quoted 8 8.1 
lexicographical notes 
in Book a 
dAafoveia a 2.73 dvadafeiy 1.10; dwrOs 
(four senses) 2. 43 drod:dbvar 1. 73 daro- 
vevev I, 11; Sid7c 1. 113 divacGar g. 36; 
€& Uroyulov 1.7; éxt 1.73 4.6; ex 
(verbs compounded with) 13. 93 ésuzo- 
Ajs 15.22; émtoxorey 1.8; epyov 
2.12; 469 1.7; loropla 4.8; xvtpros 
2.4; ddomorely 1.23 wAtw 1.143 weve 
oridy 2. 18; wodwrixwrepos I. 10; 
mpaypareverOas 1.3; pyropela 2.103 
ouwdd\rNayua ... cuvOjKar ... cuuPddraa 
1,10; 4.115; Totovros (such as above 
described) 5.6 
in Book B 
dvadiidévar B 15. 33 awroruuwavifew 5.14; 
aylxopos 12.4; Bralawors 23. 153 Bov- 
erat 23.7; SUvacba 5.13 evdnuepla 
2.12; Kar’ evOuwplay 2.9; érnpeacuos 
2.2; Opvdciy 21.113; Kepadrls 19. 10; 
cddorxos 16. 2; orpbdyyudos 21.73 ouKo- 
gpavtla 24.10; dpayt 20.63; popa 
15.3 
in Book y 
diarpiBal y 17.10; évddomos 14. 13 e€ad- 
Adgat 2.23 Epyov 5.6; pdoupos g. 6 


liberality ag. 10 
fondness of like for like @ II. 25 
Lucretius I '716—733 7 5-4 
Ill 53 $8 17.6 
the ludicrous @ 11.29 
Lycophron Y 3-13 9-73 17. 11" 
Lysias B 23. 6n.3 23.193 y 19. 1# 
Lysias contra Evatosth. ult. y 19.6 
Orat. Funebr. vy 10.7" 
magnificence in expenditure ag. (2 
Martial x11 51 812.7 
on maxims B 21 init. 
memoria technica B 8 14n! 
metaphor from strings of the lyre a 4.12 
metaphors y cc. 2-3; 10.7 
confusion of metaphor y 2.9" 
J. S. Mill 7 10. 6 
argument from mistakes B 23. 28 
Montaigne quoted B 2. 13 
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popular morality @ 13.12; 85.8 
(justice no advantage) a 7.22 
(xpdrrew rd rots éxOpots xaxd) a 6. 26 
motives for wrong-doing alo. 5 
Munro, correction suggested by @ 7.4! 
inference from names B 23-29 
narration 7 16 
description by negatives 76.7 


variation of negative, with no apparent 
difference of sense 86.4 
neuter article with collective abstract 


notion B 9.3 
neuter dual with singular verb @ 2.19 
neuter plural with singular verb B 6.27 
characteristics of noble birth 8 15.2 
‘odd,’ of striking excellence, a 6. 28n! 
characteristics of old age B 13.1I—15 
omission of ‘ subject’ a@ 7.40 
arguments from opposites 8 23.1 
oracles Y 5-4 
* parable’ B 20. 4n 
paradoxical declamations PB 24. 6 
parallelisms of expression 79-9 
parenthesis 15.7 
argument from parts to whole B 23. £3 


abnormal formation of the passive voice 


@ 12.22 

Appendix (B) vol. 1p. 297; B 3.73 ¥ 1.33 
17.3 

patience (xpaérys) B3 
perfect imperative passive @ 11. 29 


Pericles, funeral oration, a 7. 343 y 10. 743 
on Aegina y 10.7d¢; on the Samians, 
and Boeotians y 4.3; on lLampon, 

“y 18. 4; degeneracy of his family, 
B 15.3 

the period and its construction 79 

peroration 7 19 

physical theory of heat applied to human 


passions B 12. pp. 139, 1453 13-7 

Pindar (4pcoroy ev vdwp) a7.14 

Lsth. iv (¥) 20 y 17.11" 

Of. V1 13 B 12.6 

11 82 (146) (Cycnus) B 22.12 

on pity B8 
PLATO 


A pol. c. 15,27 C 
Luthyd. 274 éwecndre 


8 23.8; y 18.2 
a1.8 


SUPPLEMENTARY INDEX, 


Gorgias 463 © B 233 469 B a 7. 223 
484 Ea 11.28 

Menex. 235 D a9. 30; y 14.11 

Phaedrus 231 D, 241 Ey 7.113 266 D 
Y 13.53 267C (yrwpodoyla) 8 21.1; 
338 Dy 7.11 


Pratagoras 339 B yt1.2 
Republic 469 D, 488 A, 601 B 7 4-3 
Aristippus on Plato B 23.12 p. 265 
on unpractical philosophers B21.2 
analysis of pleasure ari 
pleasure of learning a.I.23; 79.8 
plural for singular 7 6.4 


plural (esp. of proper names) used in gene- 
ralised sense B 22.3 
Plutarch on characters of youth and old 


age B 12, pp. 139 and 145 
‘ posting’ defaulters B 23. 25 
encomiums on poverty 8 24.6, 7 
characteristics of power Bt7 


prepositions éx- and quy- separable in sense 
from verb with which they are com- 
pounded B 4.12 
use of preposition with its case instead of 
the direct government of the verb a 9. 14 
prime of life B 14.4 
the ‘probable improbable’ 8B 24.10 
arguments for probability of future events 
B 19. 23 
on propriety of style "7.1 
‘universal’ modes of rhetorical proof £8 20 


the prophetic office 7 17.10 

PROVERBS 
del KoNowds rapa KoAowy @ II, 25 
alel Tov Spotoy QII.25 
"Arrixds wd pocxos B 23.12 
Eyva 52 Onp Onpa @ 11.25 
éy opOadpors elvar ald@ B 6.18 
él Odpats ray vipiay a 6, 22 
gre arcKa Tépwes @ If. 25 
by Odes ddds Séovrac B 23. 22 
xdy awd vexpod dépew B 6.5 
6 Kaprddtos roy Aaya y 11.14 
Kavtnos Epws B 25.4 
KEpapeds KEpapet B 4. 21; 10.6 
xowwds ‘Epurs B 24.2 
phror ev Epdew yépovra Qs. 14 
Mucwy dela @ 12. 20 


vyrws, os warépa xrelvas waidas xara- 
Aelrec @15.143 Bari 
6 rq Soxoy dépuww y 12.3 





SUPPLEMENTARY INDEX. 


wdyrwv wepl wavra - @9.4 
mpopacews Setrat pdvoy 7) rovnpia 

@ 12.23 
Ta kaxad ouvdye rods avOpwrouvs = a: 6. 20 
ta oréugura Setrac éXalov B 23. 22 
76 dos wplacbat kal rods das = 8 23. 15 


TO ovyyeves yap kat Pbovel éxloraras 


B 10.5 

Punch quoted @ 12.19 

punctuation 7 5.63; 8.6 

puns B 23.293 y 113. 6—8 

purity of language 75.1 
QUINTILIAN, 

Institutio Oratoria 1117.27 v1.5 


Ill 3.4 ¥ 1.73 626 B 24.33 6. 34 
B 23.21; 7.25 @9.283 7.23 ag. 30; 
8.8 7 14.1,12; 8.22—26 B 19 init.; 
8.62 y 12.5363 y 12.65 9.4 y17.1T3 
9-5 ¥ 13-3545 717-145 9-28 @ 9. 35 

IV 1. §,6,37 14.7373 7 14-8; 2. 31 
716.43 56 B13 

V proem. fat. 3; 10.17 B 12.13 Ya 
30, 31 B 23.29; 10.42 B 23.6; 10.55 
B 23.133 10.73 B23§1 p. 239, 23§ 11; 
10.74 8 23.14, 29; 10.78 BIg. 123 
B 23.33 10.85 B 23.25 10. 86—93 
B 23. 4; 10.94 B 23. p. 238; 12. 8 
717.7; 12.10 B 23.7 

VI 1.2 y 19.6; 3.22—1123 y 18. 7; 
3-29 Y 2.13 

VII 4. 44 B 24.3 

VIII 2.14 Y 5.23 31 Y 7-25 3. YI—14 
¥ 12.13 3. 37 7-93 3-89 y 10.6; 
§& 4 B21.2; 5.8 821.9 

IX 4.45 ¥ 81 
4-124 79.5 

x1 3.8 y 12.2 

X11 52 7 14.8 


rectum...curvum (metaph.) a1.5 
argument from ‘mutual relation of notions’ 


B 23-3 
retaliation a32.27; 85.8 
retort B 23.7 
rhetorical artifices a4. § 
rhetorical definition of friendship a 5.16 


rhetorical proofs, threefold division a 2.3 


thetoric, relation to dialectics a1.10¢; 
2.7 
rhetoric, triple division of @ 3.2 


269 
rhythm in prose 78 
ridicule @31f.29; 7 18.7 
La Rochefoucauld B 4.3 
John of Salisbury quoted ai.2 


Greeks measured /vom the object seen, to 


themselves, amr.163 15.17 
self-control - @29.9 
universality of self-love @ 11. 26 
sense-construction B 5.13 n! 
virtues of the number seven B 14.4 


SHAKESPEARE, 

Ant. and Cleop. U § B 2.20; AS you 
like it, 11 7.143—166, 156 § 12 init.; 
21.9; Cymb. 11 5.1 821.10; Ham. 

12.146 B 21.10; II 1. 59 2. 93 
Hen. IV. 11. 84 y 16.10; Hen. LV. 
p- 1. 11.100 82.20; Fokn 11. 187 
B 2.26; Fulius Caesar Il 2 a 2.43 
Il 2.174 B 8.16; UI 2.221 y 3.43 
IV 3.116 B 3.5; Lear Ill 2.4 y 3.13 
IV 1.3 8B §. 143 V 3.230 8B 8.6; Mac- 
beth 1 7.60 a 4.123 V§ 82.20; V 84 
B 4.9; V 8.19 75.43 Merchant of 
Ven. IV 1.209 a 12.31; Merry Wives 
1 3.49 y 2.10; Mids. M.D. V 1.250 
B 4.9; Richard Il. 1 3. 131 B 10 init. ; 
Il 1.73 B 23.29; Romeo and Fulid, - 
V 1.68 8 5.14; Zempest IV 1.152 a 7. 
313 Timon 1112.49 B 6.7; Trotlus 
and Cressida 1 3.241 B 6. 11. 

Shakespeare’s clowns Bar.g 
on shame B 6 
Sir Philip Sidney at Zutphen 

@5.93 7-323 B73 


fallacy from the ‘sign’ B 24. 5 
significant names B 23. 29 
objection from similars B 25.6 
simile 14 


Simonides, on Corinth, a 6. 24; epigrams, 
@ 7. 323 9. 31; denp rerpdywvos, y 11. 3; 
answer to Hiero’s wife, B 16. 2; Olym- 
pic ode, y 2.14 

‘size’ mentioned among personal advan- 
tages a5.4 

Dr Smith’s Biographical Dictionary, supple- 
mented £8 12.143 23-11, 22; y. 11.13 

Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations compared 


with the Polites a5.7D. 
‘social contract’ a 15. 21 
Socrates’ Afologia (Theodectes) 8 23.13 
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Socrates, Archelaus 8 23. 8; his family de- 
generated, 6 15.3; the ‘Socratic dia- 
logues,’ y 16. 8; Socr. and Meletus 
B 23.133 y 18.2 

Socratic illustrations from mechanical arts 


B 20. 4 
solution of rhetorical fallacies § £ 25 init. 
sophistical answer y 18.4 


SOPHOCLES, 

*Axaiwy avdXoyos and ovvdervor B 24. 6% 
Soph. Ajax 114 (Hermann on) B 10.2 
Soph. Antig. 223 y 14.103 450 seq. a 185.6; 

456 a 13.2; 688—700 y 17.16; 9127 16.9 


Ocd. Tyr. 374 7 14.6 
Teucer B 23.7; ¥ 15-9 
Tyro B 23.29 
Sophocles, the great storehouse of Greek 
idiom B 10. 2" 
his sobriety of style ¥y 2. 10 
Sophocles and Herodotus ¥ 16.9 


Sophocles (statesman and orator) 
@ 14.33 ¥ 15.33 18.6 
¥ 1-93.2.13 
v1.9 


degrees of sound 
speech characteristic of man 
Spengel aI.12; 2.6, 8; 
B 1.1 p.23 18 init.; 18 43 23 init.; 
23. 3 DP. 2443 23. 4, 15, 18, 20; 26. 5; 
7 7-6; 18. 5,6 &c. 


Spenser ¥ 3-2 
spes, sperare, (woces mediae) B 8.7 
squaring the circle B 19.5 


stock subjects of Athenian declaimers 
B 22.6 
Stoics B 8.2; 8 10 p. 122; B 11 init.; y 2.3 
Stasinus, Cypria @15.14; B21 
style appropriate to the three branches of 
rhetoric y 12.1 
substantive taking the case of its verb 
a7.32; B4.31n); 20.9 
removal of suspicion B 23. 24 


faults of taste ¥ 3.1 
Theodectes, Ajax B 23. 20,24; on Socra- 
tes B 23. 13, 18°; Alcmacon B 23.3; 
Orestes B 24. 3; ex rod véuou B 23. 11, 17 

Theodorus (the rhetorician) 
B 23.28"; y 12.63 13. 5 


SUPPLEMENTARY INDEX. 


Theodorus (the actor) 
Dr W. H. Thompson quoted 
B 23.93 73-1543 17-113 18. 7, &c. 
us B 21. 10°; 23. 293 
71.73 8.45 11%. 13 
consideration of time, argument from 
B 23.6 


Y 2-4 


Timotheus (the Dithyrambic poet) 
Y 4045 111K 


‘trade,’ Greek contempt for a 5.7 
travels round the world a4.13 
‘two sides to every question’ B 8.4 
tyrants and body-guards @2.19 


arguments from universal consent 
B 23. 125 p. 264n} 
Vahlen quoted @ 13.23 
B 18 init.; 18.2; 23.16; 24.23 25.33 26.5; 
Y 361533 7.10, &e. 


valgus and varus B 23.15 
velle 8B 23.7 
via et ratione a1.2 
Victorius (Vettor:) @7.10; 


B 9.43; 21-133; 23. 18; 
7 2.8; 11.6, &. 
analysis of virtue and vice a9 


vivacity of style y 11 init. 
Waller quoted 71.9 
characteristics of wealth B 1.6 
Whately 7¥ 2-85 11.3 
Whewell y 8&1 
practical wisdom @ 9.13 
guick wit allied to madness B15. 3 
wonder, the origin of learning @ TI. 21 


different degrees of wrong-doing « 11. 21 3 
12.143 13-16; 14.13 ¥ I5. 3 

characters of wrong-doers and their in- 
tended victims a@I2 
motives to wrong-doing @I0.5 


Xenophanes a 15. 29; 8B 23.18; 24. 27 
Xenophon, Hellen. 1v 7 B 23.12; Hellen. 
VII 3 B 23. 33 (KaAAlas) y 2.350 


characteristics of youth B 12.3—16 
Zeno (?) @ 12.10 
zeugma 


a 4.6n; 9.38 p. 184 
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eect och 


THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, &c. 


THE CAMBRIDGE PARAGRAPH BIBLE 
of the Authorized English Version, with the Text Revised by a Colla- 
tion of its Early and other Principal Editions, the Use of the Italic 
Type made uniform, the Marginal References remodelled, and a Criti- 
cal Introduction prefixed, by the Rev. F. H. SCRIVENER, M.A.,LL.D., 
Editor of the Greek Testament, Codex Augiensis, &c., and one of 
the Revisers of the Authorized Version. Crown Quarto, cloth, gilt, 215. 


From the Zimes. 


** Students of the Bible should be particu. 
larly grateful to (the Sambridge University 
Press) for having produced, with the able as- 
sistance of Dr Rcivener, a complete critical 
edition of the Authorized Version of the Eng- 
lish Bible, an edition such as, to use the words 
of the Editor, ‘would have been executed 
long ago had this version been nothing more 
than the greatest and best known of English 
classics.” Falling at atime when the formal 
revision of this version has been undertaken 
by a distinguished company of scholars and 
divines, the publication of this edition must 
be considered most opportune. . . .. . 
For a full account of the method and plan of 
the volume and of the general results of the 
investigations connected with it we must refer 
the reader to the editor's Introduction, which 
contains a mass of valuable information about 
the various editions of the Authorized Ver- 
sion. 


From the A thenaum. 


** Apart from its religious gia igs the 
English Bible has the glory, which but few 
sister versions indeed can claim, of being the 
chief classic of the language, of having, in 
conjunction with Shakspeare, and in an im- 
measurable degree more than he, fixed the 
language beyond any possibility of important 
change. Thus the recent contributions to the 
literature of the subject, by such workers as 
Mr Francis Fry and Canon Westcott, appeal to 
a wide range of sympathies; and to these may 
now be added Dr Scrivener, well known for 
his labours in the cause of the Greek Testa- 
ment criticism, who has brought out, for the 
Syndics of the Cambridge University Press, 
an edition of the English Bible, according to 
the text of 1611, revised by a comparison with 
later issues on principles stated by him in his 
Introduction. Here heenters at length into 
the history of the chief editions of the version, 
and of such features as the marginal notes, 
the use of italic type, and the changes of or- 
thography, as well as into the most interestin 

question as to the original texts from whic 

our translation is produced. . . .... 
Dr Scrivener may be congratulated on a 
work which will mark an important epoch in 
the history of the English Bible, and which 
is the result of probably the most searching 
examination the text has yet received.” 


From Notes and Queries. 

**The Syndics of the University Press 
deserve great credit for this attempt to supply 
biblical students and eral readers with a 
copy of the Bible, which presents the ar- 
rangement of an unbroken text in paragraphs 
accommodated to the sense (the numerals, 
indicating the chapters and verses, being 
removed to the margin); with the broad dis- 
tinction between the prose and poetical por- 
tions of Scripture duly maintained, and with 
such Reseages of the Old Testament as are 

in 


quote e New being marked by the use 
of open type.” 
From the Sfectator. 


**Mr. Scrivener has carefully collated the 
text of our modern Bibles with that of the 
first edition of x6r1, restoring the original 
reading in most places, and marking every 
place where an obvious correction has been 
made ; he made the spelling as uniform 
as possible ; revised the punctuation (punc- 
tuation, as those who cry out for the Bible 
without note or comment should remember, 
is a continuous commentary on the text); 
carried out consistently the plan of markin 
with italics all words not found in the original, 
and carefully examined the marginal refer- 
ences. The name of Mr. Scrivener, the 
learned editor of the ‘Codex Augiensis,’ 
guarantees the quality of the work.” 


From the Methodist Recorder. 

**Vhis noble quarto of over 1300 pages is 
in every respect worthy of editor and pub- 
lishers alike. The name of the Cambridge 
University Press is suarantes enough for its 
perfection in outward form, the name of the 
editor is soul guarantee for the worth and 
accuracy of its contents. Without question, 
it is the best Paragraph Bible ever published, 
and its reduced pe of a guinea brings it 
within reach of a large number of students. . 
But the volume is much more than a Para- 

aph Bible. It is an attempt, and a success- 
ul attempt, to give a critical edition of the 
Authorised English Version, not (let it be 
marked) a revision, but an exact reproduc- 
tion of the original Authorised Version, as 
ublished in 16zz, minus patent mistakes. 
‘his is doubly necessary at a time when the 
version is about to undergo revision. .. To 
all who at this season seek a suitable volume 
for presentation to ministers or teachers we 
earnestly commend this work.” 


THE STUDENT'S EDITION of the above, on good writing paper, 
with one column of print and wide margin to each page for MS. notes, 
This edition will be found of great use to those who are engaged in 
the task of Biblical criticism. Two Vols. Crown Quarto, cloth, gilt, 


31s. 6d, 


London: Cambridse Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row, 
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THE LECTIONARY BIBLE, WITH APOCRYPHA, 


divided into Sections adapted to the Calendar and Tables of Lessons 
of 1871. Crown Octavo, cloth, 6s. 


THE POINTED PRAYER BOOK, 


being the Book of Common Prayer with the Psalter or Psalms of 
David, pointed as they are to be sung or said in Churches. Royal 
24mo. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

The same in square 32mo, cloth, 6d. 

“The ‘Pointed Prayer Book’ deserves and still more for the terseness and clear- 


mention for the new and ingenious system _ ness of the directions given for using it.”— 
on which the pointing has been marked, Times. 


GREEK AND ENGLISH TESTAMENT, 


in parallel Columns on the same page. Edited by J. SCHOLEFIELD, 
M.A. late Regius Professor of Greek in the University. Small 
Octavo. New Edition, zz the Press. 


GREEK TESTAMENT, 
ex editione Stephani tertia, 1550. Small Octavo. 35. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MATTHEW 


in Anglo-Saxon and Northumbrian Versions, synoptically arranged: 
with Collations of the best Manuscripts. By J. M. KEMBLE, M.A. 
and Archdeacon HARDWICK. Demy Quarto. los. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MARK 


in Anglo-Saxon and Northumbrian Versions synoptically arranged. 
with Collations exhibiting all the Readings of all the MSS. Edited 
by the Rev. W. W. SKEAT, M.A. Assistant Tutor and late Fellow 
of Christ’s College, and author of a Ma@so-GOTHIC Dictionary. 
Demy Quarto. Ios. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST LUKE, 


uniform with the preceding, edited by the Rev. W. W. SKEAT. 
Demy Quarto. Ios. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST JOHN, 
by the same Editor. J the Press. | 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Kow., 


4 PUBLICATIONS OF 


THE MISSING FRAGMENT OF THE LATIN 
TRANSLATION OF THE FOURTH BOOK oF EZRA, 


discovered, and edited with an Introduction and Notes, and a 
facsimile of the MS., by ROBERT L. BENSLY, M.A. Sub-Librarian 
of the University Library, and Reader in Hebrew, Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge. Demy Quarto. Cloth, Ios. 


“Edited with true scholarly complete- 
ness.” — Westminster Review. 

““Wer sich je mit dem 4 Buche Esra 
eingehender beschiiftigt hat, wird durch die 
obige, in jeder Beziehung musterhafte Pub- 
lication in freudiges Erstaunen versetzt were 
den.” —Theologische Literaturseitung. 

**It has been said of this book that it has 
added a new chapter to the Bible, and, start- 
ling as the statement may at first sight ap- 

r, it is no exaggeration of the actual fact, 
if by the Bible we understand that of the 
ae size which contains the Apocrypha, 
and if the Second Book of Esdras can be 
fairly called a part of the Apocrypha. .... 


These learned pages are inscribed by their 
author “To my fellow-workers in the Revision 
of the Authorized Translation of the Holy 
Bible and A ha” The existing Eng- 
lish text of the Apocryphal books, which has 
passed from one version to another, from 
Coverdale downwards, with no thorough or 
critical review on the of translators, isin 
a condition so unsatisfactory and so unworthy 
of the books it professes to represent, that the 
Revision Company may well be congratulated 
in possessing a colleague at once so compe- 
tent and so zealous as Mr Bensly.”-—Satxr- 
day Review. 





THEOLOGY—(ANCIENT). 


SAYINGS OF THE JEWISH FATHERS, 
comprising Pirge Aboth and Pereq R. Meir in Hebrew and English, 
with Critical and Illustrative Notes ; and specimen pages of the Cam- 
bridge University Manuscript of the Mishnah ‘ Jerushalmith’, from 


which the text of Aboth is taken. 


Fellow and Divinit 


IOS. 


“The ‘Masseketh Aboth’ stands at the 
head of Hebrew non-canonical writings. It 
is of ancient date, claiming to contain the 
dicta of teachers who flourished from B.c. 200 
to the same year of our era. The precise 
time of its compilation in its present form is, 
of course, in doubt. Mr Taylor’s explana- 
wt and illustrative commentary is very full 
and satisfactory.” —Sfectator. 

“‘If we mistake not, this is the first pre- 
cise translation imto the English language 
accompanied by scholarly notes, of any por- 
tion of the Talmud. In other words, it is 
the first instance of that most valuable and 


By CHARLES TAYLOR, M.A. 


Lecturer of St John’s College, Cambridge, and 
Honorary Fellow of King’s College, London. 


Demy Octavo, cloth. 


neglected portion of Jewish literature being 
treated in the same way as a Greek classic 
in an ordinary critical edition. .. The Tal- 
mudic books, which have been so strangely 
neglected, we foresee will be the most im- 
portant aids of the future for the proper un- 
derstanding of the Bible. .. The Sayings of 
the Fewish Fathers may claim to be scholar- 
ly, and, moreover, of a scholarship unusually 
thorough and finished. It is greatly to be 
hoped that this instalment is an earnest of 
future work in the same direction; the Tal- 
mud is a mine that will take years to work 
out.”—Dublin University Magastne. 


THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA. 


The Latin version of the Commentary on St Paul’s ee with the 
Greek Fragments, newly collated by the Rev. H. B. SWETE, B.D. 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. [Jn the Press. 


SANCTI IRENAI EPISCOPI LUGDUNENSIS 


libros quinque adversus Hezereses, versione Latina cum Codicibus 
Claromontano ac Arundeliano denuo collata, przmissa de placitis 
Gnosticorum prolusione, fragmenta necnon Greece, Syriace, Armeniace, 
commentatione perpetua et indicibus variis edidit W. WIGAN HARVEY, 
S.T.B. Collegii Regalis olim Socius. 2 Vols. Demy O¢tavo. 18s. 


London; Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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M. MINUCII FELICIS OCTAVIUS. 
The text newly revised from the original MS. with an English Com- 
mentary, Analysis, Introduction, and Copious Indices. Edited by 
H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D. Head Master of Ipswich School, late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown Octavo. 75. 6d. 


THEOPHILI EPISCOPI ANTIOCHENSIS 
LIBRI TRES AD AUTOLYCUM 


edidit, Prolegomenis Versione Notulis Indicibus instruxit GULIELMUS 
GILSON HUMPHRY, S.T.B. Collegii Sanctiss, Trin. apud Cantabri- 
gienses quondam Socius, Post O¢tavo. 5s. 


THEOPHYLACTI IN EVANGELIUM 
S. MATTHAI COMMENTARIUS, 


edited by W. G. Humpury, B.D. Prebendary of St Paul’s, late 
Fellow of Trinity College. Demy Octavo. 75. 6d, 


TERTULLIANUS DE CORONA MILITIS, DE 
SPECTACULIS, DE IDOLOLATRIA, 
with Analysis and English Notes, by GEORGE CURREY, D.D. Preacher 
at the Charter House, late Fellow and Tutor of St John’s College. 
Crown Octavo. 55. 


THEOLOGY—(ENGLISH). 


WORKS OF ISAAC BARROW, 
compared with the Original MSS., enlarged with Materials hitherto 
unpublished. A new Edition, by A. NAPIER, M.A. of Trinity College, 
Vicar of Holkham, Norfolk. 9 Vols. Demy Ottavo. £3. 35. 


TREATISE OF THE POPE’S SUPREMACY, 


and a Discourse concerning the Unity of the Church, by ISAAC 
BARROW. Demy Octavo. 7s. 6d. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 





6 PUBLICATIONS OF 


PEARSON’S EXPOSITION OF THE CREED, 
edited by TEMPLE CHEVALLIER, B.D. late Fellow and Tutor of 
St Catharine’s College, Cambridge. Second Edition. Demy Oétavo. 
75. 6d. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE EXPOSITION OF 
THE CREED 

written by the Right Rev. Father in God, JOHN PEARSON, D.D. 
late Lord Bishop of Chester. Compiled, with some additional matter 
occasionally interspersed, for the use of the Students of Bishop's 
College, Calcutta, by W. H. Mi, D.D. late Principal of Bishop’s 
College, and Vice-President of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta; since 
Chaplain to the most Reverend Archbishop Howley; and Regius 
Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. Fourth English 
Edition, Demy O€ctavo, cloth. 5s. 


WHEATLY ON THE COMMON PRAYER, 
edited by G. E. CoRRIE, D,D. Master of Jesus College, Examining 
Chaplain to the late Lord Bishop of Ely. Demy O¢tavo, 7s. 6d. 


CAESAR MORGAN'S INVESTIGATION OF THE 
TRINITY OF PLATO, 

and of Philo Judzeus, and of the effects which an attachment to their 

writings had upon the principles and reasonings of the Fathers of the 

Christian Church. Revised by H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D. Head Master 

of Ipswich School, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 

O€tavo. 45. | 


TWO FORMS OF PRAYER OF THE TIME OF 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. Now First Reprinted. Demy Octavo. 6d. 


‘From ‘Collections and Notes’ 1867— of Occasional Forms of Prayer, but it had 
1876, by W. Carew Hazlitt (p. 340), we learn _ been lost sight of for 200 years.” By the 
that—‘A very remarkable volume, in the kindness of the present possessor of this 
original vellum cover, and containing 25 valuable volume, containing in all 25 distinct 
Forms of Prayer of the reign of Elizabeth, publications, I am enabled to reprint in the 
each with the autograph of Humphrey mp ies following pages the two Forms of Prayer 
has lately fallen into the hands of my. riend supposed to have been lost.” —Z.rtract from 
Mr H. Pyne. It is mentioned specially in the PREFACE 
the Preface tothe Parker Society’s volume 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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SELECT DISCOURSES, 


by JoHN SMITH, late Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge. Edited by 
H. G. WILLIAMS, B.D, late Professor of Arabic. Royal Octavo. 7s. 6d. 





‘* The ‘Select Discourses’ of John Smith, 
collected and published from his papers after 
his death, are, in my opinion, much the most 
considerable work left to us by this Cambridge 
School [the Cambridge Platonists}. They 
have a right to a place in English literary 
history.",—Mr MATTHEW ARNOLD, in the 
Contemporary Review. 

‘*Of all the products of the Cambridge 
School, the ‘Select Discourses’ are perhaps 
the highest, as they are the most accessible 
and the most widely appreciated...and indeed 
no Spiritually thoubhe ul mind can read them 
unmoved. They carry us so directly into an 
atmosphere of divine philosophy, laminous 
with the richest lights of meditative genius... 
He was one of those rare thinkers in whom 
largeness of view, and depth, and wealth of 
poetic and speculative insight, only served to 
evoke more fully the religious spirit, and 
while he drew the mould of his thought from 
Plotinus, he vivified the substance of it from 
St Paul.” 


“*It is necessary to vindicate the dist:nc- 
tion of these men, because history hitherto 
has hardly done justice to them. They have 
been forgotten amidst the more noisy parties 
of their time, between whom they sought to 
mediate.... What they really did for the cause 
of religious thought has never been ade- 
quately appreciated. They worked with too 


- httle combination and consistency, But it is 


impossible in any real study of the age not to 
recognise the significance of their labours, or 
to fail to see how much the higher movement 
of the national mind was due’ to them, while 
others carried the religious and civil struggle 
forward to its sterner issues.”—Principal 
Tu LtocH, Rational Theology in England 
tne the 17th Century. 

‘*We may instance Mr Henry Griffin 
Williams’s revised edition of Mr John Smith’s 
*Select Discourses,’ which have won Mr 
Matthew Arnold’s admiration, as an example 
of worthy work for an University Press to 
undertake.””— Zéemes. 








THE HOMILIES, 
with Various Readings, and the Quotations from the Fathers given 
at length in the Original Languages. Edited by G. E. CorrIk, D.D, 
Master of Jesus College. Demy Octavo. 7s. 6d. 


DE OBLIGATIONE CONSCIENTIZ® PRA‘LEC- 


TIONES decem Oxonii in Schola Theologica habitz a ROBERTO 
SANDERSON, SS. Theologiz ibidem Professore Regio. With English 
Notes, including an abridged Translation, by W. WHEWELL, D.D. 
late Master of Trinity College. Demy Octavo. 7s. 6d. 


ARCHBISHOP USHER’S ANSWER TO A JESUIT, 
with other Tracts on Popery. Edited by J. SCHOLEFIELD, M.A. late 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University. Demy Octavo. 7s. 6d. 


WILSON’S ILLUSTRATION OF THE METHOD 


of explaining the New Testament, by the early opinions of Jews and 
Christians concerning Christ. Edited by T. TURTON, D.D. late Lord 
Bishop of Ely. Demy Octavo. 5s. 


LECTURES ON DIVINITY 
delivered in the University of Cambridge, by JOHN Hey, D.D. 
Third Edition, revised by T. TURTON, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Ely. 
2 vols, Demy Octavo. r5s. 





London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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8 PUBLICATIONS OF 





GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS, &c. (See also pp. 18—20.) 


SELECT PRIVATE ORATIONS OF 
~ DEMOSTHENES, 


with Introductions and English Notes, by F. A. PALEY, M.A. Editor 

of Aeschylus, etc. and J. E. SANDYS, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of St 

John’s College, and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. 
PART I. containing Contra Phormionem, Lacritum, Pantaenetum, 


Boeotum de Nomine, Boeotum de Dote, Dionysodorum. 


Octavo, cloth. 6s. 


‘“*The fame of Mr Paley as one of the 
best practical Grecians of this age would 
alone be sufficient to secure attention for this 
book among the Head Masters of our Public 
Schools and the Tutors of our Colleges .... 
It contains, in the small compass of 240 Pages, 
six of the spect of the great enian 
orator, which are less commonly read than 
his ‘Philippics’ and the ‘De Corona,’ be- 
cause they rank among his ‘ private orations.’ 
And yet, equally with the greater speeches 
of the same orator, they will be found to 
illustrate not only the details of finance, 
loans, interest, banking, and other mercantile 
transactions in Greece in the time of Philip, 
but also the laws and general polity of that 
Athenian State, which was the model of the 
ancient world,..... We gather from the 
Preface that the task of illustrating these 
speeches from external sources, such as 
Hoeckh’s work on ‘The Public Economy 
of Athens’ and from other German books, 


Crown 


has fallen upon Mr Sandys) We may 
add that the introductions prefixed to the 
Speeches, and also the English foot-notes, 
Jeave very little to be desired by the student 
in the interpretation of the author’s mean- 
ing.” — Times. 

‘“‘Mr Paley’s scholarship is sound and 
accurate, his experience of editing wide, and 
if he is content to devote his learning and 
abilities to the peooucenn of such manuals 
as these, they will be received with gratitude 
throughout the higher schools of the country. 
Mr Sandys is deeply read in the German 
literature which bears upon his author, and 
the elucidation of matters of daily life, in the 
delineation of which Demosthenes is so rich, 
obtains full justice at his hands..... We 
hope that this edition may lead the way 
toa more general study of these speeches 
in schools than has hitherto been possible. 
.+.. The index is extremely complete, and 
of great service to learners,”—Academy. 


PART II. containing Pro Phormione, Contra Stephanum I. II.; 


Nicostratum, Cononem, Calliclem, 


**The six selected Orations, aided by 
introductions and notes which supply all 
that is needed for understanding the original 
text, will place clearly before the student 
some tolerably complete pictures of life and 
lawsuits at Athens in the fourth century B.c. 
For those who are preparing for the Cam- 
bridge Tripos, the assistance which this 
volume can give will be found of the utmost 
value.” — Zimes. 

‘s...... the edition reflects credit on 
Cambridge scholarship, and ought to be ex- 
tensively used.”—A thenezin. 

“‘In this volume we have six of Demo- 
sthenes’ private speeches, well selected and 
very carefully edited. The notes are very 
full and minute, and the introductions to the 
speeches will reward careful study.”—Sfec- 
lator. 

‘**To give even a brief sketch of these 
speeches [Pro Phormione and Contra Ste- 
phanum) would be incompatible with our 


75. 6d. 


limits, noeD we can hardly conceive a task 
more useful to the classical or professional 
scholar than to make one for himself,.... 
It is a great boon to those who set them- 
selves to unravel the thread of arguments 
pro and con to have the aid of Mr Sandys's 
excellent running commentary... .and no 
one can sa at he is ever deficient 
in the needful help which enables us to 
form a sound estimate of the rights of the 
CaS€...... . (The speeches against Conon 
and Callicles] seem to us eminently to de- 
serve introduction into higher school read- 
ing ;@ read with the notes and comments 
of the edition before us, they would give 
the tiro no vague idea of life as it was in 
Demosthenic Athens and Attica......... 
It is long since we have come upon a work 
evincing more pains, scholarship, and varied 
research and illustration than Mr Sandys’s 
contribution to the ‘Private Orations of 
Demosthenes’.”—Saturday Review, 
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ARISTOTLE. 


THE RHETORIC. With a Commentary by the late E. M. Cops, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, revised and edited for the 
Syndics of the University Press by J. E. SANDYS, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of St John’s College, Cambridge, and Public Orator. With 
a biographical Memoir by H. A. J. MUNRO, M.A. Three Volumes, 
Demy Octavo. £1. 115. 6a, 


P. VERGILI MARONIS OPERA 


cum Prolegomenis et Commentario Critico pro Syndicis Preli 
Academici edidit BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, S.T.P., Graecae 
Linguae Professor Regius. Extra Fcap. O¢tavo, cloth, 55. 


M. T. CICERONIS DE OFFICIIS LIBRI TRES, 
new edition, much enlarged and improved, 


with Marginal Analysis, an English Commentary, and copious Indices, 
by H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D. Head Master of Ipswich School, late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, Classical Examiner to the University 
of London. Crown Octavo, 7s. 62. 


PLATO’S PHEDO, 


literally translated, by the late E. M. Cope, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Demy Octavo. 5s. 


SANSKRIT. 
NALOPAKHYANAM, OR, THE TALE OF NALA: 


>] 
containing the Sanskrit Text in Roman Characters, followed by a 
Vocabulary in which each word is placed under its root, with references 
to derived words in Cognate Languages, and a sketch of Sanskrit 
Grammar. By the Rev. THOMAS JARRETT, M.A. Trinity College, 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, late Professor of Arabic, and formerly 
Fellow of St Catharine’s College, Cambridge. Demy Oétavo. tos, 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 14 Paternoster Row. 
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10 PUBLICATIONS OF 


- ARABIC. 


THE POEMS OF BEHA ED DIN ZOHEIR 
OF EGYPT. 
With a Metrical Translation, Notes and Introduction, by E. H. 
PALMER, M.A., Barrister-at-Law of the Middle Temple, Lord 


Almoner’s Professor of Arabic and Fellow of St John’s College 
in the University of Cambridge. 3 vols, Crown Quarto. 


Vol. I. 
extra, 155. 


The ARABIC TEXT. 


Paper covers, 10s. 6¢@.; Cloth 


Vol. II, THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION. Paper covers, 10s. 6d.; 


Cloth extra, 15s. 


‘* Professor Palmer’s activity in advancing 
Arabic scholarship has formerly shown itself 
in the production of his excellent Arabic 
Grammar, and his Descriptive Catalogue of 
Arabic MSS. in the Library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He has now produced an 
admirable text, which illustrates in a remark- 
able manner the flexibility and graces of the 
language he loves so well, and of which he 
seems to be perfect master.... The Syndicate 
of Cambridge University must not pass with- 
gut the recognition of their liberality in 
bringing out, in a worthy form, so important 
an Arabic text. It is not the first time that 
Oriental scholarship has thus been wisely 
subsidised by Cambridge.” —Judian Mail. 

“It is impossible to quote this edition with- 
out an expression of admiration for the per- 
fection to which Arabic typography has been 
brought in England in this magnificent Ori- 
ental work, the production of which redounds 
to the imperishable credit of the University 
of Cambridge. It may be pronounced one of 
the most beautiful Oriental books that have 
ever been printed in Europe: and the learning 
of the Editor worthily rivals the technical 
get-up of the creations of the soul of one of 
the most tasteful poets of IslAm, the study 
of which will contribute not a little to save the 
honour of the poetry of the Arabs, Here 
first we make the acquaintance of a poet who 
gives us something better than monotonous 
descriptions of camels and deserts, and may 
even be regarded as superior in charm to al 
Mutanabbi.”—-MyTHOLOGY AMONG THE HE- 
BREWS (Engl. Transi.), p. 194. 

‘‘ Professor Palmer has produced the com- 
plete works of Beha-ed-din Zoheir in Arabic, 
and has added a second volume, containing 
an English verse translation of the whole. 
He thinks, and we believe rightly, that this 
is the first time a translation of the entire 
works of an Arabic poet has ever been pro- 
duced in England; and he has done his work 


well. It is a difficult problem how to trans- 
late an Eastern t. A prose version is 
enerally pnreadable ; and if verse be chosen, 
it is still hard to give any notion of the 
movement of the original. ofessor Palmer 
has, we think, grappled successfully with the 
problem....... It is time the English public 
altered their views about Oriental poetry. A 
fair translation has enlightened them about 
Omar Khayy4m and Persian poetry; and 
now Professor Palmer's very able rendering 
of Beh4-ed-din should show them that ney. 
have been under an illusion about Ara 
poetry. It is very different from Persian; in 
some respects not so fine; but it is certainly 
worthy of careful stacy Aad Behé-ed-din 
is a good specimen of the later style of Arab 
try. Itis only fair to add that the book, 
y the taste of its arabesque binding, as well 
as by the beauty of the typography, which 
reflects great credit on the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, is entitled to a place in the 
drawing-room.” —7imes. 

‘*For ease and facility, for variety of 
metre, for imitation, either designed or un- 
conscious, of the style of several of our own 

ts, these versions deserve high praise...... 

e have no hesitation in saying that in both 
Prof. Palmer has made an addition to Ori- 
ental literature for which scholars should be 
grateful ; and that, while his knowledge of 


Arabic is a sufficient guarantee for his mas- 


tery of the original, his English compositions 
are distinguished by versatility, command of 
language, rhythmical cadence, and, as we 
have remarked, by not unskilful imitations of 
the styles of several of our own favourite 
poets, living and dead.” —Saturday Review. 
**Zoheir is €xhibited by Mr Palmer asa bold, 
lively, and versatile writer, who casts an un- 
expected light on the varied moods of thought 
and feeling that could gain popularity among 
intelligent men at Cairo in the thirteenth 
century of our zra.”— The Guardian. 
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MATHEMATICS, PHYSICAL SCIENCE, &. _ 


A TREATISE ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Volume I. By Sir W. THOMSON, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the University-of Glasgow, Fellow of St Peter’s 
College, Cambridge, and P. G. TalT, M.A., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy in the University of Edinburgh; formerly Fellow of St Peter's 
College,.Cambridge. New Edition in-the Press. - 


ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Professors Sir W. THOMSON and P.G. TAIT. Part I. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


trigonometry. Tyros in Natural Philosophy 
cannot be better directed than by being told 
to give their diligent attention to an intel- 
ligent digestion of the contents of this excel- 
lent vade mecum.”—Iron. 


** This work is designed especially for the 
use of schools and junior classes in the Unie 
versities, the mathematical methods being 
limited almost without exception to those of 
the most elementary geumetry, algebra, and 


' AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON > 
QUATERNIONS, | 


By P. G. Tait, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh; formerly Fellow of St Peter's College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 14s, 


THE ANALYTICAL THEORY OF HEAT. 


By JOSEPH FouRIER. Translated, with Notes, by A. FREEMAN, M.A., 
Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. Demy Octavo, 16s, 





*‘ Fourier’s treatise is one of the very few 
scientific books which can never be rendered 
antiquated by the progress of science. It is 
not only the first and the greatest book on 
the physical subject of the conduction of 
Heat, but in every Chapter new views are 
opened up into vast fields of mathematical 
speculation. 


_ Whatever text-books may be written, 

ving, perhaps, more succinct proofs of: 

ourier’s different equations, Fourier him- 
self will in all time coming retain his unique 
prerogative of being the guide of his reader 
into regions inaccessible to meaner men, how- 
ever expert.”—E xtract from -letter of Proe 
Jessor Clerk Mi tt, 


THE MATHEMATICAL WORKS OF 
ISAAC BARROW, D.D. 


Edited by W. WHEWELL, D.D. Demy Octavo. 7s. 6d. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 


12 | PUBLICATIONS OF 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF COMPARATIVE ANA- 
TOMY, VERTEBRATE AND INVERTEBRATE, 


for the Use of Students in the Museum of Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy. Second Edition. Demy Octavo, cloth, 25. 6d, 


A SYNOPSIS OF THE CLASSIFICATION OF 
THE BRITISH PALAZZOZOIC ROCKS, 


by the Rev. ADAM SEDGWICK, M.A., F.R.S., formerly Woodwardian 
Professor, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; witha systematic 
description of the British Palzozoic Fossils in the Geological Museum 
of the University of Cambridge, by FREDERICK M°Coy, F.G.S., 
Professor of the Natural Sciences in the University of Melbourne; 
formerly Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the Queen’s Uni- 
versity in Ireland; with Figures of the New and Imperfectly known 
Species, One volume, Royal Quarto, cloth, with Plates, £1, Is, 


A CATALOGUE OF THE COLLECTION OF 
~ CAMBRIAN AND SILURIAN FOSSILS 
contained in the Geological Museum of the University of Cambridge, 
by J. W. SALTER, F.G.S. With a Preface by the Rev. ADAM SEDG- 
WICK, LL.D., F.R.S., and a Table of Genera and Index added by 
Professor MORRIS, F.G,S. With a Portrait of PROFESSOR SEDGWICK. 
Royal Quarto, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CATALOGUE OF OSTEOLOGICAL SPECIMENS 


contained in the Anatomical Museum of the University of Cam- 
bridge. Demy Octavo. 25. 6d. 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 


made at the Observatory of Cambridge by the Rev. JAMES CHALLIS, 
M.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Plumian Professor of Astronomy and Experi- 
mental Philosophy in the University of Cambridge, and Fellow of 
Trinity College. For various Years, from 1846 to 1860, 


f 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 14 Paternoster Row 
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LAW. 
THE FRAGMENTS OF THE PERPETUAL 


EDICT OF SALVIUS JULIANUS, 
collected, arranged, and annotated by BRYAN WALKER, M.A. LL.D. 
Law Lecturer of St John’s College, and late Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo., Cloth, Price 6s. 


THE COMMENTARIES OF GAIUS AND RULES 


OF ULPIAN. (New Edition, revised and enlarged.) 
With a Translation and Notes, by J. T. ABpy, LL.D., Judge of County 
Courts, late Regius Professor of Laws in the University of Cambridge, 
and BRYAN WALKER, M.A., LL.D., Law Lecturer of St John’s 
College, Cambridge, formerly Law Student of Trinity Hall and 


Chancellor’s Medallist for Legal Studies. Crown Oétavo, 16s. 


‘*As scholars and as editors Messrs Abdy of Gaius and Ulpian from the Cambridge 
and Walker have done their work well. 


. «-.. For one thing the editors deserve 
special commendation. They have presented 

aius to the reader with few notes and those 
merely by way of reference or necessary 
explanation. hus the Roman jurist is 
allowed to speak for himself, and the reader 
feels that he is really studying Roman law 
in the original, and not a fanciful representa- 
tion of it.”—A thenaum. 

‘The number of books on various subjects 
of the civil law, which have lately issued from 
the Press, shews that the revival of the stud 
of Roman jurisprudence in this country is 
genuine and increasing. The present edition 


University Press indicates that the Universi- 
ties are alive to the importance of the move- 
ment, and the fact that the new edition has 
made its appearance within four years from 
the original production of the book, should 
encourage the Syndics to further efforts in the 
same direction. The auspices under which 
Messrs Abdy and Walker produce their book 
are a guarantee that it is a scholarly and 
accurate performance; and Mr Abdy’s prac- 
tical experience as a County Court Judge 
supplies a link between theory and practice 
which, no doubt, has had a beneficial effect 
upon their work.”—Law Fournal, 


THE INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN, 
translated with Notes by J. T. ABDy, LL.D. Judge of County Courts, 
late Regius Professor of Laws in the University of Cambridge, and 
formerly Fellow of Trinity Hall; and BRYAN WALKER, M.A., LL.D. 
Law Lecturer of St John’s College, Cambridge; late Fellow and 
Lecturer of Corpus Christi College; and formerly Law Student of 
Trinity Hall. Crown Octavo, 16s. 


** We welcome here a valuable contribution 
to the study of jurisprudence. The text of 
the Jnstitutes is occasionally perplexing, even 
to practised scholars, whose knowledge of 
classical models does not always avail them 
in dealing with the technicalities of legal 
phraseology. Nor can the ordinary diction- 
aries be expected to furnish all the help that 
is wanted. This translation will then be of 
great use. To the ordinary student, whose 
attention is distracted from the subject-matter 
by the difficulty of struggling through the 
language in which it is contained, it will be 
almost indispensable.” —Spectator. 

‘¢ The notes are learned and carefully com- 
piled, and this edition will be found useful 
to students.”—Law Times. 

**Dr Abdy and Dr Walker have produced 
a book which is both elegant and useful. . . 


Instead of a general historical summary in 
the form of an Introduction, we find a num- 
ber of disquisitions on various points, partly 
historical and partly purely legal, in the 
Appendix at the end. We conceive that 
these short essays, treating of patria fotestas, 
marriage, adoption, and the like, will be of 
much service to the student, as presenting, 
in a compendious form, yet not too scantily 
to be useful, that which would otherwise 
have to be gleaned with labour from a large 
surface. The new book is also distinguished 
by another special feature; an ‘Analysis of 
the Institutes’ is given, in a tabular form, at 
the beginning. .. The ‘ Analysis’ is, undeni- 
ably, a useful addition, and the authors de- 
serve credit both for the idea and for the 
style of execution.” —A thengeum. 


GROTIUS DE JURE BELLI ET PACIS, 
with the Notes of Barbeyrac and others; accompanied by an abridged 
Translation of the Text, by W. WHEWELL, D.D. late Master of Trinity 
College. 3 Vols. Demy Octavo, 30s. The translation separate, 10s, 





14 PUBLICATIONS OF 


rr eee 


HISTORY. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF STEIN, OR GERMANY 
AND PRUSSIA IN THE NAPOLEONIC AGE, 


by J. R. SEELEY, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge. [Jn the Press. 


SCHOLAE ACADEMICAE: 


Some Account of the Studies at the English Universities in the 
Eighteenth Century. By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, M.A., 
Fellow of Peterhouse; Author of “Social Life at the English 
Universities in the Eighteenth Century.” 


HISTORY OF NEPAL, 


translated from the Original by MUNSHI SHEW SHUNKER SINGH 
and PANDIT SHRI GUNANAND; edited with an Introductory Sketch 
of the Country and People by Dr D. WRIGHT, late Residency Surgeon 
at Kathmandi, and with numerous facsimile Illustrations from native 
drawings, and portraits of Sir JUNG BAHADUR, the KING OF NEPAL, 
and other natives, from photographs. Super-royal octavo, cloth. 
Price 215. 


much of Nepal during his ten years’ sojourn 


©The eres University Press have D 
1 as the strict rules enforced against foreigners 


done well in publishing this work. Such 


translations are valuable not only to the his- 
torian but also to the ethnologist;...... Dr 
Wright’s Introduction is based on personal 
inquiry and observation, is written intelli- 
gently and candidly, and adds much to the 
value of the volume. The coloured litho- 
graphic plates are interesting.” —Nasure. 

‘*'The history has appeared at a very o 
portune moment...The volume...is beautiful 
printed, and supplied with portraits of Sir 
pune Bahadoor and others, and with excel- 
ent coloured sketches illustrating Nepaulese 
architecture and religion.”—Z raminer. 

** In pleasing contrast with the native his- 
tory are the five introductory chapters con- 
tributed by Dr Wright himself, who saw as 


even by Jung Bahadur would let him see.”— 
Indian Mail ; 
“Von nicht geringem Werthe dagegen sind 
die Beigaben, welche Wright als ‘Appendix’ 
hinter der ‘history’ folgen lasst, Aufzdh- 
lungen namlich der in Nepal aiblichen Musik- 
Instrumente, Ackergerathe, Minzen, Ge- 
wichte, Zeittheilung, sodann ein kurzes 
Vocabular in Parbatiya und Newé4ri, einige 
New4rt songs mit Interlinear-Uebersetzung, 
eine KOSnigsliste, und, last not least, ein 
Verzeichniss der von ihm mitgebrachten 
Sanskrit-Mss., welche jetzt in der Universi- 
tats-Bibliothek in Cambridge deponirt sind.” 
A. WEBER. 
Literaturszeitung, Jahrgang 1877, Nr. 26. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster. Row. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE FROM 
THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE ROYAL 
INJUNCTIONS OF 1535, 


by JAMES BasS MULLINGER, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth (734 pp.), 125. 


_ We have hitherto had no satisfacto 
book in English on the subject. . .. The fourt 
chapter contains a most interesting account 
of ‘Student Life in the Middle Ages,” but an 
abstract of it would take up so much space 
that we must refer our readers to the book 
itself. Our difficulty throughout has been to 
give any adequate account of a book in which 
so much interesting information is condensed, 
and we must for the present give up ay hope 
of describing the chapters on ‘Cambridge 
at the Revival of Classical Learning’ and 
‘Cambridge at the Reformation,’ though a 
better account nowhere exists of one of the 
most eventful periods of our history... . 
We trust Mr Mullinger will yet continue 
his history and bring it down to our own 
day.”—Academy. , 


** Any book which throws light on the ori- 
gin and early history of our Universities 
will always be gladly welcomed by those who 
are interested in education, especially a book 
which is so full of varied information as Mr 
Mullinger’s History of Cambridge. He has 
brought together a mass of instructive details 
respecting the rise and progress, not only of 
his own University, but of all the principal 
Universities of the Middle Ages...... We 
hope some day that he may continue his 
labours, and give us a history of the Uni- 
versity during the troublous times of the Re- 
formation and the Civil War.” —A thenaeum. 

‘*Mr Mullinger’s work is one of great 
learning and research, which can hardly fail 
to become a standard book of reference on 
the subject.... We can most strongly recom- 
mend this book to our readers.” —S pectator. 


HISTORY OF THE COLLEGE OF ST JOHN 
THE EVANGELIST, 


by THomas BAKER, B.D., Ejected Fellow. Edited by JouN E. B. 
Mayor, M.A., Fellow of St John’s. Two Vols. Demy 8vo. 245. 


“*I¢ may be doubted whether there is any 
MS. in existence which Cambridge men have 
been more anxious to see committed to the 

ress, under competent editorship, than the 
Biceery of St John’s by that Socius Ejectus 
Thomas Baker, whose life Walpole desired 
to write..... Itis perhaps well for Baker’s 
reputation .. that it was reserved for so pecu- 
liarly competent an editor as Mr Mayor to 
give this history to the world. . . Ifitbe highly 
to the credit of the Syndics of the Pitt Press 
to have printed the book, the manner in 
which he has edited it reflects no less credit 
upon Mr Mayor.” —WNotes and Queries. 


‘©To antiquaries the book will be a source 


of almost inexhaustible amusement, by his- 
toriaris it will be found a work of considerable 
service on questions respecting our social 
progress in past times; and the care and 
thoroughness with which Mr Mayor has dis- 
charged his editorial functions are creditable 
to his learning and industry.”—A thenaum. 
“The work displays very wide reading, 


and it will be of great use to members of the 
college and of the university, and, perhaps, 
of still greater use to students of English 
history, ecclesiastical, political, social, literary 
and academical, who have hitherto had to be 
content with ‘ Dyer.’”—Academy. 

*©It may be thought that the history of a 
college cannot be particularlyattractive. The 
two volumes before us, however, have some- 
thing more than a mere special interest for 
those who have been in any way connected 
with St John’s College, Cambridge; they 
contain much which will be read with pleasure 
by a far wider circle. Many of the facts 
brought under our notice are of considerable 
value to the general historical student. . . . 
Every member of this ancient foundation 
will recognize the worth of Mr Mayor’s 
labours, which, as it will appear, have been 
by no means confined to mere ordinary edi- 
torial work. . . . The index with which Mr 
Mayor has furnished this useful work leaves 


‘nothing to be desired.”—Sfectator. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGES OF CAMBRIDGE, 


By the late Professor WILLIS, M.A. With numerous I!Ilustrations, 
Edited by JOHN WILLIS CLARK, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity 


College, Cambridge. 





[ln the Press. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 14 Paternoster Row, 


16 PUBLICATIONS OF 


CATALOGUES. 


CATALOGUE OF THE HEBREW MANUSCRIPTS 


preserved in the University Library, Cambridge. By’Dr S. M. 
SCHILLER-SZINESSY. Volume I. containing Section 1. Zhe Holy 
Scriptures; Section 11. Commentaries on the Bible. Demy O€tavo. 9s. 


A CATALOGUE OF THE MANUSCRIPTS 


preserved in the Library of the University of Cambridge. Demy 
Octavo. 5 Vols. 10s. each. 


INDEX TO THE CATALOGUE. Demy Oéctavo. ros. 


A CATALOGUE OF ADVERSARIA and printed 


books containing MS. notes, preserved in the Library of the University 
of Cambridge. 35. 6a. 


THE ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
LIBRARY OF THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, 


Catalogued with Descriptions, and an Introduction, by WILLIAM 
GEORGE SEARLE, M.A., late Fellow of Queens’ College, and Vicar of 
Hockington, Cambridgeshire. Demy O¢tavo. 7s. 6a. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF THE GRACES, 
Documents, and other Papers in the University Registry which con- 
cern the University Library. Demy O¢tavo. 2s. 6d. 


CATALOGUS BIBLIOTHECA? BURCKHARD- 
TIANA. Demy Quarto. 5s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

STATUTA ACADEMIZt CANTABRIGIENSIS. 
Demy Octavo. 25. sewed. 
ORDINATIONES ACADEMIZE 
CANTABRIGIENSIS. 

Demy Octavo, 2s. 6d. sewed. 


TRUSTS, STATUTES AND DIRECTIONS affecting 


(1) The Professorships of the University. (2) The Scholarships and 
Prizes. (3) Other Gifts and Endowments. Demy 8vo. 55. 


COMPENDIUM OF UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS, 
for the use of persons in Statu Pupillarii Demy Oétavo. 62, 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 


THE want of an Annotated Edition of the BIBLE, in handy portions, 
suitable for School use, has long been felt; and the experience of the 
University Local Examinations has brought this want into greater 
prominence within the last few years. 

In order to provide Text-books for School and Examination pur- 
poses, the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss has arranged to publish the 
several books of the BIBLE in separate portions at a moderate price, 
with introductions and explanatory notes. 

The text of the Authorized Version will be followed and printed in 
paragraphs, the chapters and verses being marked in the margin. 

The Rev. J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, 
has undertaken the general editorial supervision of the work, and will 
be assisted by a staff of eminent coadjutors. Some of the books have 
already been undertaken by the following gentlemen : 


Rev. A. CARR, M.A., date Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, one of the 
Masters of Wellington College. 

Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., Canon of Westminster, late Head Master 
of Marlborough College. 

Rev. A. F. KiRKPATRICK, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

oe J. S. Lras, M.A., Professor of English and Modern Languages, 

David's College, Lampeter. . 

Rev. J. R. Lumsy, B.D., Fellow and Lecturer of St Catharine's 
College, Cambridge. 

Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D., Head Master of King’s Coll. School, London. 

Rev. H. C. G. Moule, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity Coll., Cam. 

Rev. W. F. Mouton, D.D., Head Master of the Leys School, Cambridge. 

Rev. E. H. PERowngE, D.D., Fellow and Tutar of Corpus Christi 
Coll.. Cambridge, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Norwich. 

Rev, E. H. PLumptre, D.D., Professor of Biblical Exegesis, King’s 
College, London. 

Rev. W. SANDAY, M.A., Principal of Bishop Hatfield Hall, Durham. 

Rev. G. H. WHITAKER, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St Fohn’s 
College, Cambridge. 


Now Ready. 


ST MARK, 


by the Rev. G. F. MacLear, D.D., (with 2 Maps) cloth, extra fcap. 
8vo. 25. 6d. 


London: Cambridse Warehouse, 17, Faternoster Row. 
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THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 


‘¢ We discover within the last five years a laudable emulation among 
publishers to produce handy, inexpensive, and satisfactory annotated texts 
of special portions of the best classical authors. No doubt the mature 
scholar prefers an entire edition of Virgil, Horace, Euripides, or even 
Lucan, and disdains extracts and selections; yet not only are selections 
serviceable for the younger student's needs, but well-edited reprints of a book 
or a play are very convenient for the extra private reading of the sixth-form 
boy or undergraduate....We have before us samples of an equally handy 
and, in some instances, a more thorough ideal of thts kind of text-book in 
the volumes of the PITT PRESS SERIES, now being issued at Cam- 
bridge.” —Saturday Review. . 


l. GREEK. 


THE ANABASIS OF XENOPHON, Book III. 
With English Notes by ALFRED PRETOR, M.A., Fellow of 
St Catharine’s College, Cambridge ; Editor of Persius and Cicero 
ad Atticum Book 1. rice 2s. 


“This little volume is on every account well suited, either for schools or 
for the Local Examinations.”— 7imes. 


BOOKS IV. AND V. By the same Editor. 


Price 2s. each. 


‘Mr Pretor’s ‘Anabasis of Xenophon, Book IV.’ displays a union of accurate 
Cambridge scholarship, with experience of what is required by learners gained in 
examining middle-class schools. The text is large and clearly printed, and the notes 
explain all difficulties. . . . Mr Pretor’s notes seem to be all that could be wished as 
regards grammar, geography, and other matters.” —7he Academy. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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PITT PRESS SERIES (continued). 


EURIPIDES. HERCULES FURENS. With 
Introductions, Notes and Analysis. By J. T. HUTCHINSON, B.A., 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, and A. Gray, B.A., Fellow of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, Assistant Masters at Dulwich College. 
Cloth, extra feap. 8vo. Price 2s, 


“‘Messrs Hutchinson and Gray have produced a careful and useful edition... . 
Generally the editors of the play for this series pave the student's way by adequate 
notes wherever they are wanted. ... The condensed note on v. 637 with reference to 
the connexion of the Chorus with the poet’s old age, and the retrospect of his litera 
life, is very much to the purpose ; and, on the whole, this volume, like those wi 
which we have grouped it, speaks very well for modern Cambridge scholarship.”— 
Saturday Review. 


LUCIANI SOMNIUM CHARON PISCATOR 
ET DE LUCTU 

with English Notes. Edited for the Syndics of the University Press, by 

W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St John’s College, 


Cambridge, Editor of Cicero pro Murena, &c. Extra =, 8vo. 
Nearly ready. 





Il. LATIN. 


BEDA’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 
BOOKS III., IV., the Text printed from the very ancient MS, 
in the Cambridge University Library, and collated with six other 
MSS. Edited, with a life from the German of EBERT, and with 
Notes, Glossary, Onomasticon, and Index by J. E. B. Mayor, 
M.A., Professor of Latin, and J. R. LumMBy, B.D., Fellow of 
St Catharine’s College. [Nearly ready. 


P. VERGILI MARONIS AENEIDOS LIBER X. 
Edited with Notes by A. SrpGwick, M.A. (late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Assistant Master in Rugby School). 
Cloth, extra fcap. 8vo. Price 15. 6d. 


BOOKS XI. AND XII. By the same Editor. 
Price 1s. 6a. each. 

** Mr Arthur Sidgwick’s ‘ Vergil, Aeneid, Book XII.’ is worthy of his reputation, 
and is cpeping wise by the same acuteness and accuracy of knowledge, appreciation 
of a boy’s difficulties and ingenuity and resource in meeting them, which we have on 
other occasions had reason to praise in these pages.” ——-7The Academy. 

‘* As masterly in its clearly divided preface and appendices as in the sound and 
independent character of its annotations. ... There is a great deal more in the notes 
than mere compilation and suggestion.... No difficulty is left unnoticed or un- 
handled.”—Saturday Review. 7 


BOOKS X., XI., XII. bound in one volume. 
Price 35. 6d. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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PITT PRESS SERIES (continued). 


M. T. CICERONIS ORATIO PRO L. MURENA, 
with English Introduction and Notes. By W. E,. HEITLAND, 
M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Second Edition, carefully revised. Small 8vo. rice 35. 


“‘ Those students are to be deemed fortunate who have to read Cicero’s lively and 
brilliant oration for L. Murena with Mr Heitland’s handy edition, which may be pro- 
nounced ‘“‘four-square” in point of equipment, and which has, not without good 
reason, attained the honours of a second edition.” Saturday Review. 


M. T. CICERONIS IN Q. CAECILIUM DIVI- 
NATIO ET IN C. VERREM ACTIO PRIMA. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by W. E. H&ITLAND, M.A., and HERBERT 
CowlE, M.A., Fellows of St John’s College, Cambridge. Cloth, 
extra fcp. 8vo. rice 35. 


** These Orations are the best piece of work we have received from the best writer 
of Latin prose. Their subject shows us the relations of Republican Rome and her 
Provinces, just at the important moment of Roman his when the days of the 
Republic were almost ended, and when the foundations of the Empire been 
unsuspectedly but securely laid.” — Zimes. 


M. T. CICERONIS IN GAIUM VERREM AC- 
TIO PRIMA. With Introduction and Notes. By H. Cowlk, 
M.A., Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. Price 1s. 6d. 


M. T. CICERONIS ORATIO PRO TITO ANNIO 
MILONE, with a Translation of Asconius’ Introduction, Marginal 
Analysis and English Notes. Edited by the Rev. JoHN 
SMYTH PuRTON, B.D., late President and Tutor of St Catharine’s 
College. Cloth, small crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 

‘*The editorial work is excellently done, but the book contains more than is re 


quired for University Local Examinations, and is rather suited to the higher forms 
of public schools.” —Zhe Academy. 


M. ANNAEI LUCANI PHARSALIAE LIBER 
PRIMUS, edited with English Introduction and Notes by W. E. 
HEITLAND, M.A. and C. E. HASKINS, M.A., Fellows and Lec- 
turers of St John’s College, Cambridge. Price 15. 6d. 


“A careful and scholarlike production.”— 7 tmes. 

‘**Lucan’s Pharsalia, Book I.,’ edited by Messrs. Heitland and Haskins, is called 
by them an experiment, and can scarcely be intended for use in the Local Exami- 
nations. We are, however, very glad to see the curriculum of school books enlarged, 
and an English edition of Lucan has Jong been a desideratum.”— The Academy, 

. ‘Innice parallels of Lucan from Latin poets and from Shakspeare, Mr Haskins 
and Mr Heitland deserve praise.”—Saturday Review. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 14 Paternoster Row, 
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PITT PRESS SERIES (continued). 


Hl. FRENCH. 
LE DIRECTOIRE. (Considérations sur la Révo- 


lution Frangaise. Troisiéme et quatriéme parties.) Par MADAME 
LA BARONNE DE STAEL-HOLSTEIN, With a Critical Notice of 
the Author, a Chronological Table, and Notes Historical and 
Philological. By GusTAvVE MASSON. rice 2s. 


“‘ Prussia under Frederick the Great, and France under the Directory, bring 
us face to face respectively with periods of history which it is right should be 
known thoroughly, and which are well treated in the Pitt Press volumes. 
The latter in particular, an extract from the world-known work of Madame 
de Staél on the French Revolution, is beyond all praise for the excellence 
both of its style and of its matter.”— Zsmes. 


DIX ANNEES D’EXIL. LIVRE][I. CHAPITRES 
1—8. Par MADAME LA BARONNE DE STAEL-HOLsTEIN. With 
a Biographical Sketch of the Author, a Selection of Poetical 
Fragments by “Madame de Staél’s Contemporaries, and Notes 
Historical and Philological By GusTAVE MAsSsON, B.A. Univ. 
Gallic., Assistant Master and Librarian, Harrow School. Price 2s. 


“The choice made by M. Masson of the second book of the Memoirs of 
Madame de Staél appa specially felicitous. . . . This is likely to be one of the 
most favoured of M. Masson’s editions, and deservedly so.”-—A cademy. 


FREDEGONDE ET BRUNEHAUT. A Tragedy 


in Five Acts, by N. LEMERCIER. Edited with Notes, Genea- 
logical and Chronological Tabies, a Critical Introduction and a 
Biographical Notice. By GUSTAVE MASSON. rice 25. 

‘* Like other books in the ‘ Pitt Press Series,’ this is neatly printed, and the 


notes are short and serviceable. Of the tragedy itself the best trait is its style, 
which has been described as ‘ Cornelian.’ —A theneum. 


LE VIEUX CELIBATAIRE. A Comedy, by 
CoLLIN D’HARLEVILLE. With a Biographical Memoir, and 
Grammatical, Literary and Historical Notes. By the same Editor. 
Price 25. 


“*M. Masson is doing good work in introducing learners to some of the 
less-known French play-writers. The arguments are admirably clear, and the 
notes are not too abundant.” —Academy. 


LA METROMANIE, A Comedy, by PIRON, with 


a Biographical Memoir, and Grammatical, Literary and Historical 
Notes. By the same Editor. rice as. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 


PITT PRESS SERIES (continued). 


LASCARIS, ov LES GRECS DU XV®. SIECLE, 


Nouvelle Historique, par A. F. VILLEMAIN, Secrétaire Perpétuel 
de I’Académie Frangaise, with a Biographical Sketch of the Author, 
a Selection of Poems on Greece, and Notes Historical and Philo- 
logical By the same Editor. Price 2s. 


IV. GERMAN. 


A BOOK OF BALLADS ON GERMAN HIS- 


TORY. Arranged and Annotated by WILHELM WAGNER, 
Ph. D., Professor at the Johanneum, Hamburg. Price 2s. 


**Tt carries the reader rapidly through some of the most important incidents 
connected with the German race and name, from the invasion of Italy by the 
Visigoths under their King Alaric, down to the Franco-German War and the 
installation of the present Emperor. The notes supply very well the connecting 
links between the successive periods, and exhibit in its various phases of growth 
and progress, or the reverse, the vast unwieldy mass which constitutes modern 
Germany.”— 7imes. 


DER STAAT FRIEDRICHS DES GROSSEN. 
By G. FREYTAG. With Notes. By WILHELM WAGNER, Ph. D., 
Professor at the Johanneum, Hamburg. rice 2s. 


‘* These are recent additions to the handy reprints given in the ‘ Pitt Press 
Series.’ In both the intention is to combine the studies of literature and his- 
tory... In the second of these little books, the editor gives, with some altera- 
tions, a fairly written essay on Mr Carlyle’s hero. The notes appended to the 
essay, like those following the ballads, are mostly concise and useful.” 

Atheneum. 


‘* Prussia under Frederick the Great, and France under the Directory, bring 
us face to face respectively with periods of history which it is right should be 
known thoroughly, and which are well treated in the Pitt Press volumes.” 

- Times. 


Goethe's Knabenjahre. (1749—1759.) GOETHE'S 
BOYHOOD: being thé First Three Books of his Autobiography 
Arranged and Annotated by WILHELM WAGNER, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor at the Johanneum, Hamburg. Price 2s. 


GOETHE’S HERMANN AND DOROTHEA. 
With an Introduction and Notes. By the same Editor. Price 35. 


‘*The notes are among the best that we know, with the reservation that 
they are often too abundant.”—Academy. 


Das Jahr 1813 (THE YEAR 1813), by F. KOHLRAUSCH. 
With English Notes. By the same Editor. Price 2s. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 











Containing all the Official Notices of the University, 
Discussions in the Schools, and Proceedings of the Cam 
sophical, Antiquarian, and Philological Societies, 


Published in occasional numbers every Term 
; ’ 
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PITT PRESS SERIES (continued). 
Vv. ENGLISH. 


THE TWO NOBLE KINSMEN, edited with 


Introduction and Notes by the Rev. W. W. Sxegat, M.A., 

formerly Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Price 35. 6d. 

** This edition of a play that is we!] worth study, for more reasons than one, 

by so careful a scholar as Mr Skeat. deserves a hearty welcome.”"—A thenaume. 

“Mr Skeat isa seatioms einor, and has left wo difficuky unexplained, 
tmecs. 


either of sense or language."’—7; 





BACON’S HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF 


KING HENRY VIT. With Notes by the Rev. J. Rawson 
Lussy, B.D., Fellow of St Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 
Price 35. 


SIR THOMAS MORE’S UTOPIA. With Notes 


by the Rev. J. Rawson Lumsy, B.D., Fellow of St Catharine’s 
College, Cambridge. (Nearly ready, 


[Other Volumes are in preparation.] 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY REPORTER. 
Published by Authority. 


3a. weekly, 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION 
' PAPERS, 


Academical year, 





ee 


Lo 
ondon: Cambridge Warehouse, 1% Livhernostyy Now 
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and in volumes for the 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 





EXAMINATION PAPERS, 
for various years, with the Regulations for the Examination. 
Demy O€ctavo. 2s. each, or by Post, 25, 2d. 


CLASS LISTS FOR VARIOUS YEARS. 
6¢. each, by Post 7d. 


ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE SYNDICATE, 


With Tables showing the success and failure of the Candidates. 
2s. each, by Post 2s. 2d. 


HIGHER LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 
EXAMINATION PAPERS 


for various years, with the Regulations for the Examination. 
Demy Octavo. 25. each, by Post 2s. 2d. 


REPORTS OF THE SYNDICATE. 
Demy Octavo. r1s., by Post 15s. 1d. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS 
EXAMINATIONS. 


tr, PAPERS SET IN THE EXAMINATION FOR CER- 
tificates, July, 1876. Price 1s. 


2, LIST OF CANDIDATES WHO OBTAINED CERTI- 
ficates at the Examinations held in December, 1875, and in June and July, 
1876; and Supplementary Tables. Price 6d. 


3. REGULATIONS OF THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
Schools Examination Board for the year 1878. Price 6d. 


4- REPORT OF THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
Schools Examination Board for the year ending Oct. 31, 1876. Price 1s. 


Dondon : 


Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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